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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The works of J. V. Stalin, of which the first 
thirteen volumes were published by the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House (Moscow) in the 
early “fiftees, have long been out of print. So also 
the one-volume edition of “Problems of Lenin- 
ism”, published in Moscow, in 1953. From 
all appearance, the proposed Indian edition of 
the works of Stalin will take a long time to be 
completed. Under the circumstances and with 
persistent demand from the reading public, we 
have chosen to publish a selection of Stalin’s 
writings in two volumes, of which the first is 
presented to the readers now. We hope to bring 
out the latter part in the near future. 
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Part I 


ON THE DEATH OF LENIN 


A Speech Delivered at 
the Second All-Union Congress of Soviets! 
January 26, 1924 


Comrades, we Communists are people of a special mould. 
We are made of a special stuff. We are those who form the 
army of the great proletarian strategist, the army of Comrade 
Lenin. There is nothing higher than the honour of belonging 
to this army. There is nothing higher than the title of member 
of the Party whose founder and leader was Comrade Lenin. It 
is not given to everyone to be a member of such a party. It 
is not given to everyone to withstand the stresses and storms 
that accompany membership in such a party. It is the sons 
of the working class, the sons of want and struggle, the sons 
of incredible privation and heroic effort who before all should 
be members of such a party. That is why the Party of the 
Leninists, the Party of the Communists, is also called the Party 
of the working class. 

Departing from us, Comrade Lenin enjoined us to hold high 
and guard the purity of the great title of member of the party. We 
vow to you, Comrade Lenin, that we shall fulfil your behest with 
honour ! 

For twenty-five years Comrade Lenin tended our Party and 
made it into the strongest and most highly steeled workers’ party 
in the world. The blows of tsarism and its henchmen, the 
fury of the bourgeoisie and the landlords, the armed attacks 
of Kolchak and Denikin, the armed intervention of Britain and 
France, the lies and slanders of the hundread-mouthed bourgeois 
press—all these scorpions constantly chastised our Party for a 
quarter of a century. But our Party stood firm as a rock, repell- 
ing the countless blows of its enemies and leading the working 
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class forward, to victory. In fierce battles our Party forged the 
unity and solidarity of its ranks. And by unity and solidarity 
it achieved victory over the enemies of the working class. 
Departing from us, Comrade Lenin enjoined us to guard the 
unity of our Party as the apple of our eye. We vow to you, 
comrade Lenin, that this behest, too, we shall fulfil with honour ! 
Burdensome and intolerable has been the lot of the working 
class. Painful and grievous have been the sufferings of the 
labouring people. Slaves and slaveholders, serfs and serf-owners, 
peasants and landlords, workers and capitalists, oppressed and 
Oppressors—so the world has been built from time immemorial, 
and so it remains to this day in the vast majority of countries. 
Scores and indeed hundreds of times in the course of the centuries 
the labouring people have striven to throw off the oppressors 
from their backs and to become the masters of their own destiny. 
But each time, defeated and disgraced, they have been forced 
to retreat, harbouring in their breasts resentment and humiliation, 
anger and despair, and lifting up their eyes to an inscrutable 
heaven where they hoped to find deliverance. The chains of 
slavery remained intact, or the old chains were replaced by new 
ones, equally burdensome and degrading. Ours is the only 
country where the oppressed and downtrodden labouring masses 
have succeeded in throwing off the rule of the landlords and 
capitalists and replacing it by the rule of the workers and peasants. 
You know, comrades, and the whole world now admits it, that 
this gigantic struggle was led by Comrade Lenin and his Party. 
The greatness of Lenin lies above all in this, that by creating 
the Republic of Soviets he gave a practical demonstration to 
the oppressed masses of the whole world that hope of deliverance 
is not lost, that the rule of the landlords and capitalists is short- 
lived, that the kingdom of labour can be created by the efforts ` 
of the labouring people themselves, and that the kingdom of 
labour must be created not in heaven, but on earth. He thus 
fired the hearts of the workers and peasants of the whole world 
with the hope of liberation. That explains why Lenin’s name 


has become the name most beloved of the labouring and exploited 
masses. 


Departing from us, Comrade Lenin enjoined us to guard and 


strengthen the dictatorship of the proletariat. We yow to you, 
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Comrade Lenin, that we shall spare no effort to fulfil this behest, 
too, with honour ! 


The dictatorship of the proletariat was established in our 
country on the basis of an alliance between the workers and 
peasants. This is the first and fundamental basis of the Republic 
of Soviets. The workers and peasants could not have vanquished 
the capitalists and landlords without such an alliance. The 
workers could not have defeated the capitalists without the 
support of the peasants. The peasants could not have defeated 
the landlords without the leadership of the workers. This is 
borne out by the whole history of the civil war in our country. 
But the struggle to consolidate the Republic of Soviets is by 
no means at an end—it has only taken on a new form. Before, 
the alliance of the workers and peasants took the form of a 
military alliance, because it was directed against Kolchak and 
Denikin. Now, the alliance of the workers and peasants must 
assume the form of economic co-operation between town and 
country, between workers and peasants, because it is directed 
against the merchant and the kulak, and its aim is the mutual 
supply by peasants and workers of all they require. You know 
that nobody worked for this more persistently than Comrade 
Lenin. 


Departing from us, Comrade Lenin enjoined us to strengthen 
with all our might the alliance of the workers and peasants. We yow 
to you, Comrade Lenin, that this behest, too, we shall fulfil with 
honour ! 


The second basis of the Republic of Soviets is the union 
of the working people of the different nationalities of our country. 
Russians and Ukrainians, Bashkirs and Byelorussians, Georgians 
and Azerbaijanians, Armenians and Daghestanians, Tatars and 
Kirghiz, Uzbeks and Turkmenians are all equally interested in 
Strengthening the dictatorship of the proletariat. Not only does 
the dictatorship of the proletariat deliver these peoples from 
fetters and Oppression, but these peoples on their part deliver 
our Republic of Soviets from the intrigues and assaults of the 
enemies of the working class by their supreme devotion to the 
Republic of Soviets and their readiness to make sacrifices for it. 
That is why Comrade Lenin untiringly urged upon us the ne- 
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cessity of the voluntary union of the peoples of our country, 
the necessity of their fraternal co-operation within the framework 
of the Union of Republics. 


Departing from us, Comrade Lenin enjoined us to strengthen and 
extend the Union of Republics. We vow to you, Comrade Lenin 
that this behest, too, we shall fulfil with honour ! 


The third basis of the dictatorship of the proletariat is our 
Red Army and our Red Navy. More than once did Lenin 
impress upon us that the respite we had won from the capitalist 
states might prove a short one. More than once did Lenin 
point out to us that the strengthening of the Red Army and the 
improvement of its condition is one of the most important tasks 
of our Party. The events connected with Curzon’s ultimatum 
and the crisis in Germany* once more confirmed that, as always, 
Lenin was right. Let us vow then, comrades, that we shall spare 
no effort to strengthen our Red Army and our Red Navy. 

Like a huge rock, our country stands out amid an ocean 
of bourgeois states. Wave after wave dashes against it, threaten- 
ing to submerge it and wash it away. But the rock stands 
- unshakable. Wherein lies its strength? Not only in the fact 
that our country rests on an alliance of the workers and peasants, 
that it embodies a union of free nationalities, that it is protected 
by the mighty arm of the Red Army and the Red Navy. The 
strength, the firmness, the solidity of our country is due to the 
profound sympathy and unfailing support it finds in the hearts 
of the workers and peasants of the whole world. The workers 
and peasants of the whole world want to preserve the Republic 
of Soviets as an arrow shot by the sure hand of Comrade Lenin 
into the camp of the enemy, as the pillar of their hopes of deli- 
verance from oppression and exploitation, as a reliable beacon 
pointing the path to their emancipation. They want to preserve 
it, and they will not allow the landlords and capitalists to destroy 
it. Therein lies our strength. Therein lies the strength of the 
working people of all countries. And therein lies the weakness 
of the bourgeoisie all over the world, 

Lenin never regarded the Republic of Soviets as an end in 
itself. He always looked on it as an essential link for strengthen- 
ing the revolutionary movement in the countries of the. West 
and the East, an essential link for facilitating the victory of the 
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working people of the whole world over capitalism. Lenin 
knew that this was the only right conception, both from the 
international standpoint and from the standpoint of preserving 
the Republic of Soviets itself. Lenin knew that this alone could 
fire the hearts of the working people of the whole world with 
determination to fight the decisive battles for their emancipation. 
That is why, on the very morrow of the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, he, the greatest of the geniuses who 
have led the proletariat, laid the foundation of the workers’ 
International. That is why he never tired of extending and 
Strengthening the union of the working people of the whole world 
—the Communist International. 

You have seen during the past few days the pilgrimage of 
scores and hundreds of thousands of working people to Comrade 
Lenin’s bier. Before long you will see the pilgrimage of represen- 
tatives of millions of working people to Comrade Lenin’s tomb. 
You need not doubt that the representatives of millions will be 
followed by representatives of scores and hundreds of millions 
from all parts of the earth, who will come to testify that Lenin 
was the leader not only of the Russian proletariat, not only 
of the European workers, not only of the colonial East, but 
of all the working people of the globe. 

Departing from us, Comrade Lenin enjoined us to remain . 
faithful to the principles of the Communist International. We vow 
to you, Comrade Lenin, that we shall not spare our lives to 
Strengthen and extend the union of the working people of the whole 
world—The Communist International ! 


Pravada, No 23, 
January 30, 1924 


LENIN 


A Speech Delivered at a Memorial Meeting 
of the Kremlin Military School 
January 28, 1924 


Comrades, I am told that you have arranged a Lenin memorial 
meeting here this evening and that I have been invited as one of 
the speakers. I do not think there is any need for me to deliver 
a set speech on Lenin’s activities. It would be better, I think, 
to confine myself to a few facts to bring out certain of Lenin’s 
characteristics as a man and a leader. There may, perhaps, be 
no inherent connection between these facts, but that is not of 
vital importance as far as gaining a general idea of Lenin is 
concerned. At any rate, I am unable on this occasion to do more 
than what I have just promised. 


THE MOUNTAIN EAGLE 


I first became acquainted with Lenin in 1909. True, it was 
not a personal acquaintance, but was by correspondence. But 
it made an indelible impression upon me, one which has 
never left me throughout all my work in the Party. I was in 
exile in Siberia at the time. My knowledge of Lenin’s revolu- 
tionary activities since the end of the nineties, and especially 
after 1901, after the appearance of Iskra’, had convinced me that 
in Lenin we had a man of extraordinary calibre. At that time 
I did not regard him merely as a leader of the Party, but as its 
actual founder, for he alone understood the inner essence and 
urgent needs of our Party. When I compared him with the other 
leaders of our Party, it always seemed to me that he was head 
and shoulders above his colleagues—Plekhanov, Martov, Axelrod 
and the others; that, compared with them, Lenin was not just 
one of the leaders, but a leader of the highest rank, a mountain 
eagle, who knew no fear in the struggle, and who boldly led the 
Party forward along the unexplored paths of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. This impression took such a deep hold of 
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me that I felt impelled to write about it to a close friend of 
mine who was living as a political exile abroad, requesting him 
to give me his opinion. Some time later, when I was already in 
exile in Siberia—this was at the end of 1903—I received an 
enthusiastic reply from my friend and a simple, but profoundly 
expressive letter from Lenin, to whom, it turned out, my friend 
had shown my letter. Lenin’s note was comparatively short, 
but it contained a bold and fearless criticism of the practical 
work of our Party, and a remarkably clear and concise account 

of the entire plan of work of the Party in the immediate future. 
Only Lenin could write of the most intricate things so simply 
and clearly, so concisely and boldly, that every sentence did not so 
much speak as ring out like a rifle shot. This simple and bold 
letter still further strengthened me in my opinion that Lenin was 
the mountain eagle of our Party. I cannot forgive myself for 
having, from the habit of an old underground worker, consigned 
this letter of Lenin’s like many other letters, to the flames. 

My acquaintance with Lenin dates from that time. 


MODESTY 


I first met Lenin in December 1905 at the Bolshevik confe- 
rence in Tammerfors (Finland). I was hoping to see the moun- 
tain eagle of our Party, the great man, great not only politically, 
but, if you will, physically, because in my imagination I had 
pictured Lenin as a giant, stately and imposing. What, then, 
was my disappointment to see a most ordinary-looking man, below 
average height, in no way, literally in no way, distinguishable 
from ordinary mortals.... 

It is accepted as the usual thing for a “great man” to come 
late to meetings so that the assembly may await his appearance 
with bated breath ; and then, just before the “great man” enters, 
the warning whisper goes up: “Hush! .... Silence! .... He’s 
coming.” This ritual did not seem to me superfluous, because 
it creates an impression, inspires respect. What, then, was my 
disappointment to learn that Lenin had arrived at the conference 
before the delegates, had settled himself somewhere in a corner, 
and was unassumingly carrying on a conversation, a most ordinary 
conversation with the most ordinary delegates at the conference. 
I will not conceal from you that at that time this seemed to me 
to be something of a violation of certain essential rules. 
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Only later did I realise that this simplicity and modesty, this 
striving to remain unobserved, or, at least, not to make himself 
conspicuous and not to emphasise his high position, this feature 
was one of Lenin’s strongest points as the new leader of the 
new masses of the simple and ordinary masses of the “rank and 
file” of humanity. 


FORCE OF LOGIC 


The two speeches Lenin delivered at this conference were 
remarkable: one was on the current situation and the other on 
the agrarian question. Unfortunately, they have not been 
preserved. They were inspired, and they roused the whole con- 
ference to a pitch of stormy enthusiasm. The extraordinary power 
of conviction, the simplicity and clarity of argument, the brief 
and easily understood sentences, the absence of affectation, of 
dizzying gestures and theatrical phrases aiming at effect—all this 
made Lenin’s speeches a favourable contrast to the speeches of 
the usual “parliamentary” orators. 

But what captivated me at the time was not this aspect of 
Lenin’s speeches. I was captivated by that irresistible force of 
logic in them which, although somewhat terse, gained a firm hold 
on his audience, gradually electrified it, and then, as one might 
say, completely overpowered it. I remember that many of the 
delegates said: “The logic of Lenin’s speeches is like a mighty 
tentacle which twines all round you and holds you as in a vice 
and from whose grip you are powerless to tear yourself away : 
you must either surrender or resign yourself to utter defeat.” 

I think that this characteristic of Lenin’s speeches was the 
strongest feature of his art as an. orator. 


NO WHINING 


The second time I met Lenin was in 1906 at the Stockholm 
Congress* of our Party. You know that the Bolsheviks were in 
the minority at this congress and suffered defeat. This was the 
first time I saw Lenin in the role of the vanquished. But he 
was not in the least like those leaders who whine and lose heart 
after a defeat. On the contrary, defeat transformed Lenin into 
a spring of compressed energy which inspired his supporters for 
new battles and for furture victory. I said that Lenin was defeat- 
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5 ioe sort of defeat was it? You had only to look at 
pee vi the victors at the Stockholm Congress—Plekhanov, 
Se ee and the Test. They had little of the appearance 
Ot hae ors, for Lenin’s merciless criticism of Menshevism 
Be cee we ae whole bone in their body, so to speak. I remem- 
eae ki 7 the Bolshevik delegates, huddled together in a group, 
A ae PE enin and asking his advice. The speeches of some 
Fi Peek betrayed a note of weariness and dejection. I 
Mahe: X these speeches Lenin bitingly replied through 
Fone aie Domi whine, comrades, we are bound to win, 
ane he right.” Hatred of the whining intellectual, faith in 
ae strength, confidence in victory—that is what Lenin 
denna: upon us. It was felt that the Bolsheviks’ defeat was 

p "y, that they were bound to win in the very near future. 
B anh over defeat”—this was the feature of Lenin’s 
ag s that helped him to tally around himself an army faithful 

end and confident in its strength. 


NO BOASTING 


held in 1907 in London’, the Bolsheviks 
t time I saw Lenin in the 
ds of some leaders and 


5 At the next congress, 
E ee victorious. This was the firs 
E Victor. Victory turns the hea 
a = them haughty and boastful. They begin in most cases to 
the aaa to rest on their laurels. But Lenin did not in 
ars ast resemble such leaders. On the contrary, it was precisely 
Lr a victory that he became especially vigilant and cautious. 

recall that Lenin insistently impressed on the delegates: “The 


yee thing is not to become intoxicated by victory and not to 
Oast ; the second thing is to consolidate the victory ; the third 
ke, for he has been beaten, 


Pee the enemy the finishing stroxe, Tor TT 
Aas y no means crushed.” He poured withering scorn on those 
as who frivolously asserted: “It is all over with the Men- 
ne SS DOW: > He had no difficulty in showing that the Men- 
ee still had roots in the working-class movement, that they 
es to be fought with skill, and that all overestimation of one’s 
A hea and, especially, all underestimation of the strength 
ae enemy had to be avoided. 
Cee No boasting in victory’—thi 
Y acter that helped him soberly to 
emy and to insure the Party again 


s was the feature of Lenin’s 
weigh the strength of the 
st possible surprises. 
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FIDELITY TO PRINCIPLE 


Party leaders cannot but prize the opinion of the majority 
of their party. A majority is a power with which a leader cannot 
but reckon. Lenin understood this no less than any other party 
leader. But Lenin never became a captive of the majority, 
especially when that majority had no basis of principle. There 
have been times in the history of our Party when the opinion 
of the majority or the momentary interests of the Party con- 
flicted with the fundamental interests of the proletariat. On such 
occasions Lenin would never hesitate and resolutely took his 
stand in support of principle as against the majority of the Party. 
Moreover, he did not fear on such occasions literally to stand 
alone against all, considering—as he would often say—that “a 
policy based on principle is the only correct policy.” 

Particularly characteristic in this respect are the two following 
facts. 

First fact. It was in the period 1909-11, when the Party, 
smashed by the counter-revolution, was in process of complete 
disintegration. It was a period of disbelief in the Party, of 
wholesale desertion from the Party, not only by the intellectuals, 
but partly even by the workers; a period when the necessity for 
illegal organisation was being denied, a period of-Liquidationsim 
and collapse. Not only the Mensheviks, but even the Bolsheviks 
then consisted of a number of factions and trends, for the most 
part severed from the working-class movement. You know that 
it was just at that period that the idea arose of completely 
liquidating the illegal organisation and organising the workers 
into a legal, liberal Stolypin party. Lenin at that time was the 
only one not to succumb to the widespread epidemic and to hold 
high the banner of Party principle, assembling the scattered and 
shattered forces of the Party with astonishing patience and ex- 
traordinary persistence, combating each and every anti-Party trend 
within the working-class movement and defending the Party 
principle with unusual courage and unparalleled perseverance. 

We know that in this fight for the Party principle, Lenin later 
proved the victor. 

Second fact. It was in the period 1914-17, when the imperialist 
war was in full swing, and when all, or nearly all, the Social- 
Democratic and Socialist parties had succumbed to the general 
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patriotic frenzy and had placed themselves at the service of the- 
imperialism of their respective countries. It was a period when the 
Second International had hauled down its colours to capitalism, 
when even people like Plekhanov, Kautsky, Guesde and the rest 
were unable to withstand the tide of chauvinism. Lenin at that 
time was the only one, or almost the only one, to wage a 
determined struggle against social-chauvinism and social-pacifism, 
to denounce the treachery of the Guesdes and Kautskys, 
and to stigmatise the half-heartedness of the betwixt and 
between “revolutionaries.” Lenin knew that he was backed 
by only an insignificant minority, but to him this was not of 
decisive moment, for he knew that the only correct policy with 
a future before it was the policy of consistent internationalism, 
that a policy based on principle is the only correct policy. 

We know that in this fight for a new International, too, Lenin 
proved the victor, 

“A policy based on principle is the only corect policy 
this was the formula by means of which Lenin took new po 
nable” positions by assault and won over the best elements of the 


proletariat to revolutionary Marxism. 


FAITH IN THE MASSES 


i uainted 
Theoreticians and leaders of parties, men who are acq 


with the history of nations and who have studied pen 
of revolutions from beginning to end, are sometimes a ve! 
a shameful disease. This disease is called fear of the ee 
disbelief in the creative power of the masses. This one 
gives rise in the leaders to a kind of aristocratic attitude 


i i e ions, 
the masses, who, although not versed in m a E i 
ap i the old order and but i 
aoh e to a fear that the elements may 


kind of aristocratic attitude is du emen ren 
break loose, that the masses may “destroy too ape eG a 
to a desire to play the part of a mentor who gr Hebei 
masses from books, but who is averse to learning tro nte ae 

Lenin was the very antithesis of such ate I oa E 
of any other revolutionary who had so poign a r: 5 Pre 
creative powers of the proletariat and in the revolu i y a 
of its class instinct as Lenin. 1 do not know 9 eles 
revolutionary who could scourge the smug critics g Nae 
of revolution” and the “riot of unauthorised actions 0 
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-So ruthlessly as Lenin. I recall that when in the course of a 

conversation one comrade said that “the revolution should be 
followed by the normal order of things,” Lenin sarcastically 
remarked: “It is a pity that people who want to be revolutionaries 
forget that the most normal order of things in history is the 
revolutionary order of things.” 

Hence, Lenin’s contempt for all who superciliously looked 
down on the masses and tried to teach them from books. And 
hence, Lenin’s constant precept: learn from the masses, try to 
comprehend their actions, carefully study the practical experience 
of the struggle of the masses. 

Faith in the creative power of the masses—this was the 
feature of Lenin’s activities which enabled him to comprehend 
the spontaneous Process and to direct its movement into the 
channel of the proletarian revolution. 


THE GENIUS OF REVOLUTION 


Lenin was born for revolution. He was, in truth, the genius 
of revolutionary outbreaks and the greatest master of the art of 
revolutionary leadership. Never did he feel so free and happy 
as in a time of revolutionary upheavals. I do not mean by 
this that Lenin approved equally of all revolutionary upheavals, 
or that he was in favour of revolutionary outbreaks 
at all times and under all circumstances. Not at all. What I 
do mean is that never was the genius of Lenin’s insight displayed 
so fully and distinctly as in a time of revolutionary outbreaks, 
In times of revolution he literally blossomed forth, became a 
seer, divined the movement of classes and the probable zigzags 
of the revolution, seeing them as if they lay in the palm of his 
hand. It was with good reason that it used to be said in our 
Party circles: “Lenin swims in the tide of revolution like a fish 
in water.” 

Hence the “amazing” clarity of Lenin’s tactical slogans and 
the “breath-taking” boldness of his revolutionary plans, 

I recall two facts which are particularly characteristic of this 
feature of Lenin, 

First fact. It was in the period just Prior to the October 
Revolution, when millions of workers, peasants and soldiers, 
impelled by the crisis in the rear and at the front, were demand- 
ing peace and liberty ; when the generals and the bourgeoisie 
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were working for a military dictatorship for the sake of “war to 
a finish” ; when the whole of so-called “public opinion” and all 
the so-called “socialist parties” were hostile to the Bolsheviks 
and were branding them as “German spies”; when Kerensky 
was trying—already with some success—to drive the Bolshevik 
Party underground; and when the still powerful and disciplined 
armies of the Austro-German coalition confronted our weary, 
disintegrating armies, while the West-European “Socialists” lived 
in blissful alliance with their governments for the sake of “war 
to complete victory.” 

What did starting an uprising at such a moment mean ? 
Starting an uprising in such a situation meant staking everything. 
But Lenin did not fear the risk, for he knew, he saw with his 
prophetic eye, that an uprising was inevitable, that it would 
win ; that an uprising in Russia would pave the way for ending 
the imperialist war, that it would rouse the war-weary masses of 
the West, that it would transform the imperialist war into a 
civil war ; that the uprising would usher in a Republic of Soviets, 
and that the Republic of Soviets would serve as a bulwark for 
the revolutionary movement throughout the world. 

We know that Lenin’s revolutionary foresight was subsequently 
confirmed with unparalleled exactness. 

Second fact. It was in the first days of the October Revolu- 
tion, when the Council of People’s Commissars was trying to 
compel General Dukhonin, the mutinous Commander-in-Chief, to 
terminate hostilities and open negotiations for an armistice with 
the Germans. I recall that Lenin, Krylenko (the future Com- 
mander-in-Chief) and I went to General Staff Headquarters in 
Petrograd to negotiate with Dukhonin over the direct wire. It 
was a ghastly moment. Dukhonin and Field Headquarters 
categorically refused to obey the order of the Council of People’s 
Commissars. The army officers were completely under the sway 
of Field Headquarters. As for the soldiers, no one could tell 
what this army of fourteen million would say, subordinated as it 
was to the so-called army organisations, which were hostile te 
the Soviet power. In Petrograd itself, as we know, a mutiny of 
the military cadets was brewing. Furthermore, Kerensky was 
marching on Petrograd. I recall that after a pause at the direct 
wire, Lenin’s face suddenly shone with an extraordinary light. 
Clearly he had arrived at a decision. “Lets go to the wireless 
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station,” he said, “it will stand us in good stead. We shall issue 
a special order dismissing General Dukhonin, appoint Comrade 
Krylenko Commander-in-Chief in his place and appeal to the 
soldiers over the heads of the officers, calling upon them to 
surround the generals, to cease hostilities, to establish contact 
with the Austro-German soldiers and take the cause of peace 
into their own hands.” 

This was “a leap in the dark.” But Lenin did not shrink 
from this “leap”; on the contrary, he made it eagerly, for he 
knew that the army wanted peace and would win peace, sweeping 
every obstacle from its path ; he knew that this method of esta- 
blishing peace was bound to have its effect on the Austro-German 
soldiers and would give full rein to the yearning for peace on 
every front without exception. 

We know that here, too, Lenin’s revolutionary foresight was 
subsequently confirmed with the utmost exactness. 

The insight of genius, the ability to rapidly grasp and divine 
the inner meaning of impending events this was the quality of 
Lenin which enabled him to lay down the correct strategy and 


a clear line of conduct at turning points of the revolutionary 
movement. 


Pravda. No. 34, 
February 12, 1924 


INTERVIEW WITH THE FIRST AMERICAN 
LABOUR DELEGATION 
September 9, 1 927 


QUESTIONS PUT BY THE DELEGATION AND 
COMRADE STALIN’S ANSWERS 


ie et QUESTION. What new principles have Lenin and 

TTA ommunish Party added in practice 10 Marxism ? Would 

shor corect to say that Lenin believed in “creative revolution” 

ho Am Marx was more inclined to wait for the culmination of 
evelopment of economic forces ? 

ANSWER: I think that Lenin “added” no “new principles” 
to Marxism, nor did he abolish any of the “old” principles of 
Marxism, Lenin was, and remains, the most loyal and consistent 
Pupil of Marx and Engels, and he wholly and completely, based 
himself on the principles of Marxism. 

But Lenin did not merely carry ou 
and Engles. He was at the same time the c 
teaching. 

What does that mean ? 

It means that he developed furt 
ead Engels in conformity with the new conditions of development, 
with the new phase of capitalism, with imperialism. It means 
poat in developing further the teaching of Marx in the new con- 
ditions of the class struggle, Lenin contributed something new 
lo the general treasury of Marxism as compared with what was 
created by Marx and Engels, with what could be created in the 
Pre-imperialist period of capitalism ; at the same time Lenin’s new 
Contribution to the treasury of Marxism is wholly and completely 
based on the principles laid down by Marx and Engels. 

g It is in this sense that we speak of Leninism as Marxism of 
the era of imperialism and proletarian revolutions. 

: Here are a few questions to which Lenin contributed some- 
thing new, developing further the teaching of Marx. 


t the teaching of Marx 
ontinuer of that- 


her the teaching of Marx 
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Firstly, the question of monopoly capitalism, of imperialism 
as the new phase of capitalism. i 

In Capital, Marx and Engels analysed the foundations of 
capitalism. But Marx and Engels lived in the period of the 
domination of pre-monopoly capitalism, in the period of the 
smooth evolution of capitalism and its “peaceful” expansion over 
the whole world. 

That old phase of capitalism came to a close towards the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
when Marx and Engels were already dead. It is understandable 
that Marx and Engels could only guess at the new conditions for the 
development of capitalism that arose as a result of the new 
phase of capitalism which succeeded the old phase, as a result 
of the imperialist, monopoly phase of development, when the 
smooth evolution of capitalism was succeeded by spasmodic, 
cataclysmic development of capitalism, when the unevenness of 
development and the contradictions of capitalism became parti- 


cularly pronounced, ‘and when the struggle for markets and fields. 


of capital export, in the Circumstances of the extreme uneven- 


That, analysis formed the 
conditions of imperialism 
in individual capitalist 


p of the proletariat. 
ip of the proletariat 


Lenin’s new contribution in this field was that: 
a) he discovered the Soviet system a 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
experience of the Paris Commune and the 
b) he elucidated 


l the formula of the 
proletariat from the angle of the problem of t 


s the best state form 
utilising for this the 
Russian revolution; _ 
dictatorship of the 
he allies of the pro- 


~ 


R 


ANN 
for the transform: 
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letariat, defining the dictatorship of the proletariat as a special 
form of class alliance between the proletariat, as the leader, dnd 
the exploited masses of the non-proletarian classes (the peasantry, 
etc.), as the led ; 

(c) he laid particular emphasis on the fact that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is the highest type of democracy in class 
society, the form of proletarian democracy, which expresses the 
interests of the majority (the exploited), in contrast to capitalist 
democracy, which expresses the interests of the minority (the 
exploiters). 

Thirdly, the question of the forms and methods of successfully 
building socialism in the period of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, in the period of transition from capitalism to socialism, 
in a country surrounded by capitalist states. 

Marx and Engels regarded the period of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as a more or less prolonged one, full of revolu- 
tionary clashes and civil wars, in the course of which the pro- 
letariat, being in power, would take the economic, political, cul- 
tural and organisational measures necessary for creating, in the 
place of the old, capitalist society, a new, socialist society, a 
society without classes and without a state. Lenin wholly and 
completely based himself on these fundamental principles of Marx 
and Engels. 

Lenin’s new contribution in this field was that : 

(a) he proved that a complete socialist society can be built 
in the land of the dictatorship of the proletariat surrounded by 
imperialist states, provided the country is not strangled by the 
military intervention of the surrounding capitalist states ; 

(b) he traced the concrete lines of economic policy (the “New 
Economic Policy”) by which the proletariat, having possession of 
the economic key positions (industry, Jand, transpor, banks, 
etc.), links up socialised industry with agriculture (“the link bet- 
ween industry and peasant economy ) and thus leads the whole 


national economy towards socialism ; 

(c) he traced the concrete ways of gradually guiding and 
drawing the main mass of the peasantry into the channel of 
‘socialist construction through the co-operatives, which in the hands 
n dictatorship are a most powerful instrument 


taria 
of the prole ation of small peasant economy and for the 


2 
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re-education of the main mass of the peasantry in the spirit of 
socialism. 

Fourthly, the question of the hegemony of the proletariat 
in the revolution, in every popular revolution, both in the re- 
volution against tsarism and in the revolution against capitalism. 

Marx and Engels provided the main outlines of the idea of 
the hegemony of the proletariat. Lenin’s new contribution in 
this field was that he further developed and expanded those out- 
lines into a harmonious system of the hegemony of the proletariat, 
into a harmonious system of leadership of the working masses 
in town and country by the proletariat not only in the overthrow 
of tsarism and capitalism, but also in the building of socialism 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


r 


We know that, thanks to Lenin and his Party, the idea of . 


the hegemony of the proletariat was applied in a masterly way in 
Russia. This, incidentally, explains why the revolution in Russia 
brought the proletariat into power. 

In the past, things usually took the following course : during 
the revolution the workers fought at the barricades, it was they 
who shed their blood and overthrew the old order, but power 
fell into the hands of the bourgeois, who then oppressed and 
exploited the workers. That was the case in England and France. 
That was the case in Germany. Here, in Russia, however, things 
took a different turn. In Russia the workers were not merely 
the shock force of the revolution. While being the shock force 
of the revolution, the Russian proletariat at the same time strove 
for hegemony, for political leadership of all the exploited masses 
of town and country, rallying them around itself, wresting them 
from the bourgeoisie and politically isolating the bourgeoisie. And 
while being the leader of the exploited masses, the Russian pro- 
letariat fought to take power into its own hands and to utilise 
it in its own interests, against the bourgeoisie, against capitalism. 
This, in fact, explains why each powerful outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in Russia, in October 1905 


suppress the 


Twice the bourgeoisie in Russia tried to restore the bourgeois 


OO TTT S 
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parliament and put an end to the Soviets : in September 1917, 
at the time of the Pre-parliament, before the seizure of power 
by the Bolsheviks, and in January 1918, at the time of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, after the seizure of power by the proletariat ; 
and on both occasions it suffered defeat. Why? Because the 
bourgeoisie was already politically isloated, because the vast 
masses of the working people regarded the proletariat as the sole 
leader of the revolution, and because the Soviets had already 
been tried and tested by the masses as their own workers’ govern- 
ment, to exchange which for a bourgeois parliament would have 
meant suicide for the proletariat. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that bourgeois parliamentarism did not take root in Russia. 
That is why the revolution in Russia led to the rule of the 
proletariat. 

Such were the results of the application of Lenin’s system 
of the hegemony of the proletariat in the revolution. 

Fifthly, the national and colonial question. 

Analysing in their time the events in Ireland, India, China, 
‘the Central European countries, Poland and Hungary, Marx and 
Engels provided the basic, initial ideas on the national and colonial 
question. Lenin in his works based himself on those ideas. 

Lenin’s new contribution in this field was : 

(a) he unified those ideas in one harmonious system of views 
‘on national and colonial revolutions in the era of imperialism ; 

(b) he linked the national and colonial question with the 
question of overthrowing imperialism ; 

(c) he declared the national and colonial question to be a 
component part of the general question of international prole- 
tarian revolution. 

Lastly, the question of the party of the proletariat. 

Marx and Engels provided the main outlines on the party 
‘as the advanced detachment of the proletariat, without which 
(the party) the proletariat cannot achieve its emancipation, either 
in the sense of capturing power, or in the sense of transforming 
‘capitalist society. 

Lenin’s new contribution in this field was that he developed 
those outlines further in conformity with the new conditions of the 
struggle of the proletariat in the period of imperialism and 


‘showed that : Aap. 
(a) the party is the highest form of class organisation of the 
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proletariat as compared with other forms of proletarian organi- 
sation (trade unions, co-operatives, state organisation) whose 
work it is the Party’s function to generalise and direct ; 

(b) the dictatorship of the proletariat can be implemented 
only through the party, as the guiding force of the dictatorship ; 

(c) the dictatorship of the proletariat can be complete only 
if it is led by one party, the Communist Party, which does not 
and must not share the leadership with other parties ; 

(d) unless there is iron discipline in the party, the tasks 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat in regard to suppressing the 
exploiters and transforming class society into socialist society 
cannot be accomplished. 

That, in the main, is the new contribution made by Lenin in 
his works, giving concrete form to Marx’s teaching and develop- 
ing it further in conformity with the new conditions of the 
struggle of the proletariat in the period of imperialism. 

That is why we say that Leninism is Marxism of the era of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions. 

It is clear from this that Leninism cannot be separated from 
Marxism ; still less can it be counterposed to Marxism, 

The question submitted by the delegation goes on to say : 

“Would it be correct to say that Lenin believed in ‘creative 
revolution’ whereas Marx was more inclined to wait for the cul- 
mination of the development of economic forces 2?” 

I think it would be quite incorrect to say that. I think that 
every popular revolution, if it really is a popular revolution, is a 
creative revolution, for it breaks up the old order and creates a 
new one. 

Of course, there is nothing creative in the “revolutions”—if 
they may be so called—that sometimes take place in certain 
backward countries, in the form of toy-like “risings” of one tribe 
against another. But Marxists never re 


garded such toy-like- 
“risings” as revolutions. 


It is obviously not a question of such 
“risings”, but of a mass, popular revolution in which the oppressed 
classes rise up against the oppressing classes. 

tion cannot but be creative. Marx and Lenin upheld precisely 
such a revolution, and only such a revolution. It goes without 


saying that such a revolution cannot arise under all conditions, 
that it can take place onl 


y under definite favourable conditions 
of an economic and political nature. 
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Such a revolu- 
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SECOND QUESTION. Can it be said that the Communist 
Party controls the government ? 

ANSWER : It all depends upon what is meant by control. 
In capitalist countries they have a rather peculiar conception of 
control. I know that a number of capitalist governments are con- 
trolled by big banks, notwithstanding the existence of “demo- 
cratic” parliaments. The parliaments claim that they control 
the government. In fact, however, the composition of the go- 
vernments is predetermined, and their actions are controlled by 
big financial consortiums. Who does not know that there is not 
a single capitalist “power” where the cabinet can be formed 
against the will of the big financial magnates? It is enough 
for financial pressure to be exerted to cause Cabinet Ministers 
to go flying from their posts, as if bewitched. That is actually 
control of governments by the banks, in spite of the seeming 
‘control by parliament. 


If such control is meant, then I must declare that control 
of the government by money-bags is inconceivable and absolutely 
out of the question in our country, if only for the reason that the 
banks in our country have long been nationalised and the money- 
bags have been kicked out of the U.S.S.R. 


Perhaps the delegation wanted to ask not about control, but 
about the guidance of the government by the Party? If that is 
what the delegation wanted to ask, my answer is: Yes, in our 
country the Party guides the government. And the Party is able 
to do so because it enjoys the confidence of the majority of the 
workers and working people generally and has a right to guide the 
organs of government in the name of that majority. 

How does the guidance of the government by the workers? 
party in the U.S.S.R., by the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., 
manifest itself ? i 

First of all by the Communist Party striving, through the 
‘Soviets and their congresses, to secure the election of its candi- 
dates to the principal government posts, the election of its best 
workers, who are devoted to the cause of the ‘proletariat and 
are ready loyally and faithfully to serve the proletariat. It 
‘succeeds in doing this in the vast majority of cases because the 
workers and peasants have confidence in the -Party:-—It-is 10 
‘accident that the leaders” Of the organs of government a 
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country are Communists and that those leaders enjoy enormous. 
prestige in the country. 

Secondly, by the Party checking the work of the organs of 
administration, the work of the organs of government, rectifying 
mistakes and defects, which are unavoidable, helping these organs 
to carry out the government’s decisions and striving to Secure 
for them the support of the masses ; moreover not a single impor- 
tant decision is taken by them without appropriate instructions 
from the Party. $ 

Thirdly, by the fact that when the plan of work of the various 
organs of government in the sphere of industry or agriculture, 
or in the sphere of trade or cultural development, is drawn up, 
the Party gives general guiding instructions defining the character 
and direction of the work of these organs during the period these 
plans are in operation. 

The bourgeois press usually expresses “surprise” at the Party’s 
“interference” in state affairs. But this “surprise” is thoroughly 
false. It is well known that in capitalist countries the bourgéois 
parties equally “interfere” in state affairs and guide the govern- 
ment, and in those countries that guidance is concentrated in the 
hands of a narrow circle of persons who in one way or another 
are connected with the big banks and who, because of that, strive 
to conceal the role they play from the people. 

Who does not known that every bourgeois party in Britain, or 
in other capitalist countries, has its secret cabinet consisting of a 
narrow circle of persons in whose hands the exercise of this guid- 
ance is concentrated? Recall, for example, Lloyd George’s. 
reference to the “shadow” cabinet in the Liberal Party. The 
difference in this respect between the Land of Soviets and the 
capitalist countries is : 

(a) in capitalist countries the bour 
state in the interests of the bourgeoisie an 
whereas in the U.S.S.R. the Communist 
the interests of the proletariat and agai 

(b) the bourgeois parties conceal t 
people by resorting to suspicious, 
Communist Party in the U.S.S.R. 


cabinets ; it condemns the policy and practice of secret cabinets: 


and openly declares to the whole country that it takes responsibi- 
lity for the guidance of the state. 


geois parties guide the- 
d against the proletariat, 
Party guides the state in 
nst the bourgeoisie ; 

heir guiding role from the 
"secret cabinets, whereas the 
does not need any secret 
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A delegate: Does the Party guide the trade unions on the 
same principles ? 

Stalin: In the main, yes. Formally, the Party cannot give 
the trade unions any directives ; but the Party gives directives 
to the Communists who work in the trade unions. It is known 
that in the trade unions there are communist groups, just as 
there are in the Soviets, co-operatives, and so forth. It is the 
duty of these communist groups to try to secure by persuasion 
that the trade-union, Soviet, co-operative, and other bodies adopt 
decisions which correspond to the Party’s directives. And they 
succeed in this in the vast majority of cases because the Party 
exercises enormous influence among the masses and enjoys their 
great confidence. In this way unity of action is secured among 
the extremely diverse proletarian organisations. Without it, there 
would be confusion and disharmony in the work of these working- 
class organisations. 

THIRD QUESTION. Since only one party enjoys legality in 
Russia, how do you know that the masses sympathise with 
communism ? 

ANSWER: It is true that in the U.S.S.R. there are no 
legal bourgeois parties, that only one party, the party of the 
workers, the Communist Party, enjoys legality. Have we, how- 
ever, ways and means of convincing ourselves that the majority 
of the workers, the majority of the labouring masses, sympathise 
with the Communists? It is a question, of course, of the masses 
of the workers and peasants and not of the new bourgeoisie, nor 
of the fragments of the old exploiting classes, which have already 


been smashed by the proletariat. Yes, we have the possibility, 


we have ways and means of ascertaining whether the masses of 


the workers and peasants sympathise with the Communists or 
not. 

Let us tak 
country and see whet 
masses really sympatl 

Let us take, first of a 


e the most important periods in the life of our 
her there are grounds for asserting that the 
hise with the Communists. 

ll, so important a period as that of the 
October Revolution in 1917, when the Communist Party, pre- 
cisely as a party, openly called upon the workers and peasants 
to overthrow the rule of the bourgeoisie, and when this Party 
obtained the support of the overwhelming majority of the workers, 


soldiers and peasants. 
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What was the situation at that time? The Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries (S.-R.’s) and the Social-Democrats (Mensheviks), who 
had formed a bloc with the bourgeoisie, were then in power. The 
state apparatus, central and local, as well as the apparatus of 
command of the twelve-million-strong army, was in the hands 
of those parties, in the hands of the government. The Com- 
munist Party was in a state of semi-legality. The bourgeois in 
all countries prophesied the inevitable collapse of the Bolshevik 
Party. The Entente wholly and completely supported the 
Kerensky Government. Nevertheless, the Communist Party, the 
Bolshevik Party, never ceased to call upon the proletariat to over- 
throw that government and to establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Well, what happened? The overwhelming majority 
of the labouring masses, in the rear and at the front, most em- 
phatically supported the Bolshevik Party—the Kerensky Govern- 
ment was overthrown and the rule of the proletariat was established. 

How could it happen that the Bolsheviks proved victorious at 
that time in spite of the hostile prophecies made by the bourgeois 
of all countries about the doom of the Bolshevik Party? Does this 
not prove that the broad masses of the working people sympathise 
with the Bolshevik Party? I think it does. 

There you have the first test of the prestige and influence of 
the Communist Party among the broad masses of the population. 

Let us take the next period, the period of intervention, the 
period of civil war, when the British capitalists occupied the north 
of Russia, the area of Archangel and Murmansk, when the Ame- 
rican, British, Japanese and French capitalists occupied Siberia and 
pushed Kolchak into the forefront, when the French and British 
capitalists took steps to occupy “South Russia” 
Denikin and Wrangel. 

That was a war conducted by the Entente and the Russian 
counter-revolutionary generals against the communist government 
in Moscow, against the October gains of our revolution. It was 
the period when the strength and stability of the Communist Party 


was put to the serverest test among the broad masses of the workers 
and peasants. 


and championed 


` But what happened? Is it not known that the outcome of 
the Civil War was that the armies of occupation were driven from 


Russia and the counter-revolutionary generals were wiped out by 
the Red Army ? s 
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It turned out that the fate of a war is decided in the last 
analysis, not by technical equipment, with which Kolchak and 
Denikin were plentifully supplied by the enemies of the U.S.S.R., 
but by a correct policy, by the sympathy and support of the vast 
masses of the population. 

Was it an accident that the Bolshevik Party proved victorious 
then? Of course not. Does not this fact prove that the Com- 
munist Party in our country enjoys the sympathy of the broad 
masses of the working people? I think it does. 

There you have the second test of the strength and stability 
of the Communist Party in the U.S.S.R. 

Let us pass to the present period, the post-war period, when 
questions of peaceful construction are on the order of the day, 
when the period of economic disruption has been superseded by 
the period of the restoration of industry, and finally, by the period 
of the reconstruction of the whole of our national economy on a 
new technical basis. Have we now ways and means of testing 
the strength and stability of the Communist Party, of ascertaining 
the extent of the sympathy enjoyed by that Party among the broad 
masses of the working people? I think we have. 

Let us take, first of all, the trade unions in the Soviet Union, 
which embrace about ten million proletarians ; let us examine the 

-composition of the leading bodies of our trade unions. Is it an 
accident that Communists are at the head of these bodies? Of 
„course not. It would be absurd to think that the composition of 
the leading bodies of the trade unions is a matter of indifference 
to the workers of the U.S.S.R. The workers of the U.S.S.R. grew 
up and were trained in the storms of three revolutions. They 
d, to test their leaders and to kick 


learned, as no one else learne - 
rests of the proletariat. At 


them out if they do not serve the inte 
‘one time Plekhanov was the most popular man in our Party. The 
“workers, however, did not hesitate to isolate him completely when 
they became convinced that he had departed from the proletarian 
line. And if such workers express their complete confidence in 
the Communists, elect them to responsible posts in the trade unions, 
this fact cannot but serve as direct evidence that the strength and 


-stability of the Communist Party among the workers in the U.S.S.R. 


is enormous. 
There you have proo 
-certainly sympathise with 


f that the broad masses of the workers 
the Communist Party. 
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Let us take the last elections to the Soviets. In the U.S.S.R- 
the right to vote in the election of Soviets is enjoyed by the whole 
adult population from the age of eighteen, irrespective of sex or 
nationality—except for the bourgeois elements who exploit the 
labour of others and have been deprived of electoral rights. This 
makes a total of about sixty million voters. The overwhelming 
majority of these, of course, are peasants. Of these sixty million, 
about 51 per cent, that is, over thirty million, exercised their 
right to vote. Now examine the composition of the leading bodies. 
of our Soviets, central and local. Can it be called an accident 
that the overwhelming majority of the elected leading elements- 
are Communists ? Obviously, it cannot. Does not this fact show- 
that the Communist Party enjoys the confidence of the vast masses. 
of the peasantry? I think it does. 

There you have yet another test of the strength and stability 
of the Communist Party. 

Let us take the Komsomol (Young Communist League) which: 
unites about two million young workers and peasants. Can it be 
called an accident that the overwhelming marority of the elected 
leading elements in the Young Communist League are Com- 
munists? I do not think so. 


There you have yet another test of the strength and prestige 
of the Communist Party. 

Finally, let us take the innumerable assemblies, conferences, 
delegate meetings, and so forth, which embrace vast masses of 
the working people, workers and peasants, both men and women, 
of all the nationalities included in the U.S.S.R. In Western 
countries, people sometimes wax ironical over these conferences 
and assemblies and assert that the Russians in general like to talk 
a lot. For us, however, these conferences and assemblies are of 
enormous importance, both as a means of testing the mood of the 


the methods by which they can be rectified : 
few mistakes and we do not 
exposing mistakes and honestly correcting them is the best way 
to improve the administration of the country. Read the speeches 
delivered at these assemblies and conferences, read the practical 
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_ Communist Party, you will see that it is an influence and prestige- 
that any party in the world might envy. 

There you have yet another test of the stability of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Such are the ways and means by which we can test the strength 
and influence of the Communist Party among the masses of the- 
people. 

That is how I know that the broad masses of the workers and 
peasants in the U.S.S.R. sympathise with the Communist Party. 

FOURTH QUESTION. If non-Party people were to form @ 
group and nominate their candidates at the elections on a plat- 
form supporting the Soviet Government, but at the same time 
were to demand the abolition of the monopoly of foreign trade, 
could they have their own funds and conduct an active political 
campaign ? 

ANSWER: I think that there is an irreconcilable contra- 
diction in this question. We cannot conceive of a group basing 
itself on a platform of support for the Soviet Government and at 
the same time demanding the abolition of the monopoly of foreign 
trade. Why? Because the monopoly of foreign trade is one of 
the unshakable foundations of the platform of the Soviet Govern- 
ment ; because a group that demanded the abolition of the mono- 
poly of foreign trade could not support the Soviet Government ; 
because such a group could only be one that was profoundly 
hostile to the whole Soviet system. 

There are, of course, elements in the U.S.S.R. who demand 
the abolition of the monopoly of foreign trade. They are the 
Nepmen, the kulaks, and the fragments of the already routed 
exploiting classes, and so forth. But those elements constitute 


an insignificant minority of the population. I do not think that 


the delegation is speaking of those elements in its question. IE 
however, the delegation has in mind the workers and the labouring 


masses of the peasantry, then I must say that among them a 
demand for'the abolition of the monopoly of foreign trade would 


i seers and hostility. ha 
CEE fact, what would the abolition of the monopoly 


of foreign trade mean for the workers ? For them it would 
mean abandoning the jndustrialisation of the country, seppipi 
the construction of new mills and factories and the anan PR : 
the old ones. For them it would mean flooding the U.S.S.R- 
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with goods from capitalist countries, winding up our industry 
because of its relative weakness, an increase in unemployment, a 
worsening of the material conditions of the working class, and 
the weakening of its economic and political positions. In the 
final analysis it would mean strengthening the Nepmen and the 
new bourgeoisie in general. Can the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. 
agree to commit suicide like that? Obviously, it cannot. 

And what would the abolition of the monopoly of foreign 
trade mean for the labouring masses of the peasantry? It 
would mean transforming our country from an independent country 
into a semi-colonial one and impoverishing the peasant masses, 
It would mean reverting to the “free-trade” regime which pre- 
vailed under Kolchak and Denikin, when the combined forces of 
the counter-revolutionary generals and the “Allies” were free 
to rob and fleece the vast masses of the peasantry. In the final 
analysis it would mean strengthening the kulaks and other ex- 
ploiting elements in the countryside. The peasants have sufti- 
ciently experienced the charms of that regime in the Ukraine. in 
the North Caucasus, on the Volga, and in Siberia. What grounds 
are there for supposing that they will want to put that noose round 
their necks again? Is it not obvious that the labouring masses 
of the peasantry cannot be in favour of abolishing the monopoly 
of foreign trade ? 

A delegate: The delegation raised the point about the mono- 
poly of foreign trade, about its abolition, as one around which a 
whole group of the population might organise if it were not for 
the fact that one party enjoys a monopoly in the U.S.S.R., the 
monopoly of legality. 

Stalin: The delegation is Consequently reverting to the 
question of the monopoly enjoyed by the Communist Party as the 
only legal party in the U.S.S.R. I replied briefly to this question 
when I spoke about the ways and means of testing the sympathy 
of the vast masses of the workers and peasants towards the 
‘Communist Party, 

As for the other strata of the population, the kulaks, the Nep- 
men, the remnants of the old, routed, exploiting classes, they 
have been deprived of the right to have their own political orga- 
nisations, just as they have been deprived of electoral rights. The 
proletariat took away from the bourgeoisie not only the factories 
-and mills, the banks and railways, the land and mines ; it also 
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took away from them the right to have their own political orga- 
nisations, because the proletariat does not want to have the rule 
of the bourgeoisie restored. Apparently, the delegation does not 
object to the fact that the proletariat of the U.S.S.R. has deprived 
the bourgeoisie and the landlords of the factories and mills, the 
land and railways, the banks and mines. (Laugiiter.) 

It seems to me, however, that the delegation is somewhat 
surprised that the proletariat did not confine itself to this, but 
went further and deprived the bourgeoisie of political rights. 
That, to my mind, is not quite logical, or more correctly, it is 
quite illogical. Why should be proletariat be required to show 
magnanimity towards the bourgeoisie? Does the bourgeoisie in 
the West, where it is in power, show the slightest magnanimity 
towards the working class? Does it not drive genuine revolu- 
tionary working-class parties underground? Why should the 
proletariat of the U.S.S.R. be required to show magnanimity to- 
wards its class enemy ? I think that one should be logical. Those- 
who think that political rights can be restored to the bourgeoisie 
must, to be logical, go further and raise the question of restoring 
to the bourgeoisie the factories and mills, railways and banks. 

A delegate: The aim of the delegation was to find out how 
opinions among the working class and the peasantry other than 
the opinions of the Communist Party can find legal expression. 
It would be wrong to take that as meaning that the delegation 
is interested in the question of granting political rights to the 
bourgeoisie, that it is interested in the question how the bour- 
geoisie might find legal means of expressing its opinions. What 
we are referring to is how opinions among the working class and 
the peasantry other than the opinions of the Communist Party 
can find legal expression. 

Another delegate: These different opinions could find ex- 


pression in the mass working-class organisations, in the trade 


unions, and so forth. ly 
Stalin: Very well. Consequently, it is not a question of 


restoring the political rights of the bourgeoisie, but of conflict 
of opinion within the working class and among the peasantry. 
Is there any conflict of opinion among the workers and the 
labouring masses of the peasantry in the Soviet Union. at the 
present time ? Undoubtedly there 1s. It is impossible that 
millions of workers and peasants should think alike on all practical 
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„questions and on all details. That never happens. First of all, 
there is a- great difference between the workers and the peasants 
both as regards their economic position and as regards their views 
on various questions. Secondly, there is some difference of views 
within the working class itself, difference in training, difference 
in age and temperament, difference between workers of long 
standing and those who have recently come from the countryside, 
and so forth. All this leads to a conflict of opinion among the 
workers and among the labouring masses of the peasantry, and 
this finds legal expression at meetings, in trade unions, in co- 
operatives, during elections: to the Soviets, etc. 

But there is a radical difference between the conflict of opinion 
now, under the conditions of the proletarian dictatorship, and 
the conflict of opinion that existed in the past, before the October 
Revolution. In the past, the conflict of opinion among the 
workers and among the labouring masses of the peasantry was 
‘concentrated mainly on questions of the overthrow of the land- 
lords, of tsarism, of the bourgeoisie, and on the smashing of the 
bourgeois order. Now, under the conditions of the proletarian 
dictatorship, the conflict of opinion does not revolve around 
‘questions of the overthrow of Soviet power, of the smashing of 
the Soviet system, but around questions of the improvement of 
-the Soviet bodies, of the improvement of their work. There is 
a radical difference here. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the conflict of 
opinion in the past around the question of the revolutionary 
break-up of the existing order provided the basis for the appearance 
of several rival parties within the working class and the labouring 
masses of the peasantry. Those parties were: the Bolshevik 
Party, the Menshevik Party, the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. 
On the other hand, it is not at all difficult to understand that now, 
-under the -proletarian dictatorship, conflict of opinion, the aim of 
which is not to break up the existing Soviet system, but to im- 
prove and consolidate it, provides no basis for the existence of 
several parties among the workers and the labouring masses in the 
countryside. 

That is why the legality of one party alone, the Communist 
Party, the monopoly enjoyed by that Party, not only meets with 
no objection among the workers and labouring peasants, but, on 
the contrary, is accepted as something necessary and desirable. 
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Our Party’s position as the only legal party in the’ country 
(the Communist Party’s monopoly) is not something artificial and 
deliberately invented. Such a position cannot be created artificially 
by administrative machinations, and so forth. Our Party’s mono- 
poly grew out of life, it developed historically as a result of the 
utter bankruptcy of the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik 
Parties, and their departure from the stage under the conditions 
prevailing in our country. 

What were the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik parties 
in the past? They were channels of bourgeois influence among 
the proletariat. What fostered and sustained those parties before 
October 1917? The existence of the bourgeois class and, in the 
final analysis, the existence of bourgeois rule. Is it not clear that 
when the bourgeoisie was overthrown the basis for the existence 
of those parties was bound to disappear ? 

What became of those parties after October 1917? They 
became parties advocating the restoration of capitalism and the 
“overthrow of the rule of the proletariat. Is it not obvious that 
those parties were bound to lose all ground and all influence 
-among the workers and the labouring strata of the peasantry ? 

The fight between the Communist Party and the Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik parties for influence over the work- 
ing class did not begin yesterday. It began when the first signs of 
a mass revolutionary movement manifested themselves in Russia, 
even before 1905. The period from 1903 to October 1917 was 
a period of a fierce conflict of opinion within the working class 
of our country, a period of struggle between the Bolsheviks, the 
Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries for influence within 
‘the working class. During that period the working class of the 
U.S.S.R. went through three revolutions. In the crucible of 
those revolutions it tried and tested these parties, tested their 
fitness for the cause of the proletarian revolution, tested their 
proletarian revolutionary character. And so, just before the 
‘October days of 1917, when history had summed up the entire 
past revolutionary struggle, when history had weighed in the 
‘balance the various parties fighting within the working class of 
the U.S.S.R. at last made its definite choice and accepted the 
Communist Party as the only proletarian party. 

How are we to explain the fact that the working class chose 
ithe Communist Party? Is it not a fact that the Bolsheviks in 
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the Petrograd Soviet, for example, were an insignificant minority” 
in April 1917? Is it not a fact that the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks had an overwhelming majority in the Soviets at 
that time? Is it not a fact that just before the October days 
the whole apparatus of government and all means of coercion 
were in the hands of the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik 
parties, which had formed a bloc with the bourgeoisie ? 

The explanation is that the Communist Party stood for the 
cessation of the war, for an immediate democratic peace, whereas 
the parties of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks advo- 
cated “war to a victorious finish,” the continuation of the im- 
perialist war. 

The explanation is that the Communist Party stood for the 
overthrow of the Kerensky Government, for the overthrow of 
bourgeois rule, for the nationalisation of the factories and mills, 
the banks and railways, whereas the Menshevik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary parties fought in defence of the Kerensky Govern- 
ment and defended the right of the bourgeoisie to the factories 
and miils, the banks and railways. 

The explanation is that Communist Party stood for the 
immediate confiscation of the landlords’ land for the benefit of 
the peasantry, whereas the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik 
parties put off this question until the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly, which, in its turn, they postponed 
indefinitely. 

Is it surprising, then, that the workers and poor peasants. 
finally made their choice in favour of the Communist Party? 


Is it surprising, then, that the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik parties went to the bottom so quickly ? 


That is where the monopoly of the Communist Party comes 
from, and that is why the Communist Party came into power. 


The next period, the period after October 1917, the period of 
civil war, was the period of the final doom of the Menshevik and 
Socialist-Revolutionary parties, the period of the final triumph of 
the Bolshevik Party. In that period the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries themselves facilitated the triumph of the Commu- 
nist Party. The fragments of the Menshevik and  Socialist-. 
Revolutionary parties, which were wrecked and sunk during the: 
October Revolution, began to link up with counter-revolutionary- 
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kulak revolts, formed a bloc with the Kolchakites and Denikinites, 
entered the service of the Entente and utierly discredited them- 
selves in the eyes of the workers and peasants. The situation 
then created was that the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
having turned from bourgeois revolutionaries into bourgeois 
counter-revolutionaries, helped the Entente in its efforts to strangle 
the new, Soviet Russia, whereas the Bolshevik Party, rallying 
around itself all that was vital and revolutionary, roused more 
and more new detachments of workers and peasants for the fight 
for the socialist Motherland, for the fight against the Entente. 

Quite naturally, the victory of the Communists in that period 
was bound to lead, and in fact did lead, to the utter defeat of 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. Is it then surpris- 
ing that, after all this, the Communist Party became the only party 
of the working class and the poor peasantry ? 

That is how the monopoly of the Communist Party as the 
only legal party in the country arose. 

You speak of a conflict of opinion among the workers and 
peasants at the present time, under the conditions of the proletarian 
dictatorship. I have said already that there is and will be a 
conflict of opinion, that no progress is possible without it. But 
the conflict of opinion among the workers under present condi- 
tions does not revolve around the fundamental question of over- 
throwing the Soviet system, but around practical questions of 
improving the Soviets, of rectifying mistakes committed by Soviet 
bodies, and, consequently, of consolidating the Soviet regime. 
It is quite understandable that such a conflict of opinion can only 
strengthen and perfect the Communist Party. It is quite under- 
standable that such a conflict of opinion can only strengthen the 
monopoly of the Communist Party. It is quite understandable 
that such a conflict of opinion cannot provide a basis for the 
formation of other parties within the working class and labouring 
peasantry. x 

FIFTH QUESTION. Could you briefly tell us what are the 
main disagreements between yourself and Trotsky ? 

ANSWER: I must say first of all that the disagreements 
with Trotsky are not personal disagreements. If they were per- 
sonal disagreements the Party would not bother with them for a 
single hour, for it does not like individuals to thrust themselve- 


forward. 
3 
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Evidently, you refer to the disagreements in the Party. That 
is how I understand the question. Yes, there are such dis- 
agreements in the Party. The character of these disagreements 
was described in considerable detail in the reports recently deli- 
vered by Rykov in Moscow and by Bukharin in Leningrad. 
These reports have been published. I have nothing to add to 
what is stated in them about those disagreements. If you do 
not have these documents I can get them for you. (The delega- 
tion states that it is in possession of the documents.) 

A delegate: On our return we shall be asked about these 
disagreements, but we do not have all the documents. For 
example, we do not have the “platform of the 83.” 

Stalin: I did not sign that “platform.” I have no right 
to dispose of other people’s documents. (Laughter.) 
` SIXTH QUESTION. In capitalist countries the chief incen- 
itive for the development of production is the hope of obtaining 
profit. This incentive is, of course, relatively absent in the 
U.S.S.R. What serves in place of it, and how effective is this 
substitute, in your opinion? Can it be permanent? 

ANSWER: It is true that the principal motive force of 
capitalist economy is profit. It is also true that profit is neither 
the aim nor the motive force of our socialist industry. What, 
then, is the motive force of our industry ? 

First of all, the fact that the factories and mills in our country 
belong to the entire people and not to capitalists, that the fac- 
tories and mills are managed not by agents of the capitalists, 
but by representatives of the working class. The consciousness 
that the workers work not for capitalists, but for their own state, 
for their own class, is a tremendous motive force in the develop- 
ment and perfection of our industry. 

It should be noted that the overwhelming majority of the 
factory and mill managers in our country are workingmen ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Council of National Economy in agree- 
ment with the trade unions, and that not a single factory manager 
can remain at his post against the will of the workers or of the 
trade union concerned. i 

It should also be noted that in every factory and wo 
is a factory or works committee, which is elected by th 
and which controls the activities of the management. 

Finally, it should be noted that in every industrial enterprise 


rks there 
e workers 
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workers’ production conferences are held, which all the workers 
in the given enterprise attend and at which they check the entire 
work of the manager, discuss the factory management's plan of 
work, point out mistakes and shortcomings, and have an oppor- 
tunity of getting those shortcomings put right through their trade 
unions, through the Party and through the Soviet government 
bodies. 

It is not difficult to understand that all this radically changes 
both the status of the workers and the order of things at the 
various enterprises. Whereas under capitalism the worker 
regards the factory as something alien to him, as someone else’s 
property, and even as a prison, under the Soviet system the 
worker no longer regards the factory as a prison, but as some- 
thing near and dear to him, in the development and improve- 
ment of which he is vitally interested. 

It scarcely needs proof that this new attitude of the workers 
towards the factory, towards the enterprise, this feeling that the 
‘factory is something near and dear to them, serves as a tremendous 
Motive force for the whole of our industry. 

This explains the fact that the number of worker-inventors 
än the field of the technique of production, and of worker- 
‘Organisers of industry is growing day by day. 

Secondly, the fact that the income derived from industry in 
our country does not serve to enrich individuals, but is used to 
expand industry further, to improve the material and cultural 
conditions of the working class, and to reduce the price of the 
manufactured goods needed by the workers and the peasants, that 
is, once again to improve the material conditions of the labouring 
masses. 

The capitalist cannot devote his income to improving the 
well-being of the working class. He is out to make profit ; 
“otherwise he would not be a capitalist. He makes profit in order 
‘to convert it into extra capital and to export it to less developed 
‘countries in order to gain additional, still greater profit. That 
is how capital flows from North America to China, to Indonesia, 
to South America and Europe, from France to the French colo- 
nies, and from Britain to the British colonies. 

In our country things are different, for we neither conduct 
Nor recognise colonial policy. In our country, the income derived 
from industry remains here and is used to expand industry further, 
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to improve the conditions of the workers, and to enlarge the 
capacity of the home market, including the peasant market, by 
reducing the price of manufactured goods. In our country, about 
ten per cent of the profits obtained from industry is used to 
improve the conditions of the working class. A sum equal to 
thirteen per cent of total wage payments is assigned for the 
insurance of the working class at state expense. A certain part 
of the income (I cannot say just now exactly how much) is used 
for cultural services, vocational training and annual holidays for 
the workers. A fairly considerable part of the income (again I 
cannot now say exactly how much) is used for raising the workers’ 
money wages. The rest of the income from industry is used for 
the further expansion of industry, for repairing old and building 
new factories and, lastly, for reducing the price of manufactured 
goods. 


The enormous significance of these facts for our industry 
is that : 

a) they help to draw agriculture closer to industry and to: 
smooth out the antithesis between town and country ; 

b) they help to enlarge the capacity of the home market— 
urban and rural—and thereby create a constantly expanding 
base for the further development of industry. 


Thirdly, the fact that the nationalisation of industry facilitates 
the planned management of industry as a whole. 


Are these stimuli and motive forces of our industry permanent 
factors? Can they be permanently operating factors? Yes, 
they are undoubtedly permanently operating stimuli and motive 
forces. And the more our industry develops, the more will the 
potency and significance of these factors increase. 


SEVENTH QUESTION. How far can the U.S.S.R. co- 
operate with the capitalist industry of other countries ? 
Is there a definite limit to such co-operation, or is it simply 


an experiment to ascertain in what field co-cperation is Possible 
and in what field it is not ? 


ANSWER: Evidently, this refers to temporary agreements 
with capitalist states in the field of industry, in the field of com- 
merce and, perhaps, in the field of diplomatic relations. 

I think that the existence of two Opposite systems, the 
capitalist system and the socialist system, does not prechide the 
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possibility of such agreements. I think that such agreements are 
possible and expedient under conditions of peaceful development. 

Exports and imports are the most suitable ground for such 
-agreements. We need: equipment, raw materials (raw cotton 
for example), semi-manufactures (from metals, etc.), while the 
‘capitalists need a market for those goods. There you have a basis 
for agreements. The capitalists need: oil, timber, grain pro- 
‘ducts ; we need a market for those goods. There you have a 
basis for agreements. We need credits; the capitalists need 
-good interest for their credits. There you have stili further basis 
for agreements, namely, in the field of credit; moreover, it is 
well known that the Soviet bodies are, the most scrupulous of all 
in their payments on credits. 

The same can be said about the diplomatic field. We are 
pursuing a policy of peace and we are ready to sign pacts of 
mutual non-aggression with bourgeois states. We are pursuing 
a policy of peace and we are ready to come to an agreement on 
disarmament, even including the complete abolition of standing 
‘armies ; we already declared this to the whole world at the Genoa 
Conference. There you have a basis for agreements in the 
diplomatic field. 

The limits to these agreements? The limits are set by the 
opposite natures of the two systems, between which there is 
rivalry, struggle. Within the limits permitted by these two 
systems, but only within these limits, agreements are quite possible. 
The experience of the agreements with Germany, Italy, Japan, 
etc., shows this. 

Are these agreements merely an experiment, or can they be of 
a more or less prolonged character? That does not depend upon 
us alone ; it also depends upon the other parties. It depends on 
the general situation. A war may upset all agreements. Finally, 
it depends on the terms of the agreement. We cannot accept 
enslaving terms. We have an agreement with Harriman, who is 
exploiting the manganese mines in Georgia. That agreement 
was concluded for twenty years. As you see, not a short period 
by any means. We also have an agreement with the Lena Gold- 
Fields Company, which is engaged in gold mining in Siberia. 
That agreement has been concluded for thirty years—a still longer 
period. Finally, we have an agreement with Japan, for the ex- 
ploitation of the oil and coal fields in Sakhalin. 
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We should like these agreements to be of a more or less lasting 
character. But that, of course, does not depend upon us alone, 
it also depends upon the other parties. 

EIGHTH QUESTION. What are the chief distinctions 
between Russia and the capitalist states as regards policy towards 
national minorities ? 

ANSWER : Evidently, this refers to the nationalities in the 
U.S.S.R. which were formerly oppressed by tsarism and the 
Russian exploiting classes and which did not possess their own 
statehood. 

The chief distinction is that in capitalist states there is national 
oppression and national enslavement, whereas here in the U.S.S.R. 
both have been completely eradicated. 

In capitalist states, besides first-rank, privileged, “state” 
nations, there are second-rank, “non-state,” unequal nations, 
deprived of various rights, and above all of rights of statehood. 
ln our country, in the U.S.S.R., however, ail the attributes of 
national inequality and national oppression have been abolished. 
In our country, all nations have equal rights and are sovereign, 
for the national and state privileges formerly enjoyed by the 
dominant, Great-Russian nation have been abolished. 

It is not, of course, a question of declarations about equat 
rights of nationalities. All kinds of bourgeois and Social-Demo- 
cratic parties have made numerous declarations about national 
equality of rights. But what are declarations worth if they are 
not put into effect? It is a question of abolishing those classes. 
which are the vehicles, the authors and operators of national 
oppression. In our country those classes were the landlords and 
Capitalists. We overthrew those classes and thereby did away 
with the possibility of national oppression. And precisely because 
we overthrew those classes, genuine national equality of rights. 
became possible in our country. 

That is what we in our country call the realisation of the 
idea of self-determination of nations, including the right of 
secession. Precisely because we realised the self-determination 
of nations, we have succeeded in abolishing mutual disturst be- 
tween the labouring masses of the various nations in the USSR: 
and in uniting those nations on a voluntary basis into one union 
state. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as it exists today 
is the result of our national policy and the expression of the 
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voluntary federation of the nations in the U.S.S.R. into one union 
state. 

It scarcely needs proof that such a policy in the national 
question is inconceivable in capitalist countries, for there the 
capitalists, who are the authors and operators of the policy of 
national oppression, are still in power. 

One cannot fail to note, for example, the fact that the 
supreme organ of power in the U.S.S.R., the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets, is not necessarily headed by a Russian 
chairman, but by six chairmen, corresponding to the number of 
Union Republics which are united in the U.S.S.R. Of these 
chairmen, one is a Russian (Kalinin), the second a Ukrainian 
(Petrovsky), the third a Byelorussian (Chervyakov), the fourth 
an Azerbaijanian (Musabekov), the fifth a Turkmenian (Aitakov), 
and the sixth an Uzbek (Faizulla Khojayevy). That fact is a 
striking illustration of our national policy. Needless to say, 
not a single bourgeois republic, no matter how democratic, could 
take such a step. In our country, however, it is taken for 
granted as logically following from our policy of national equality 
of rights. 

NINTH QUESTION. American labour leaders justify their 
struggle against the Communists on two grounds : 

1) the Communists are disrupting the labour movement by 
their factional fight inside the unions and by their attacks on 
union officials who are not radicals ; 

2) American Communists take their orders from Moscow and 
therefore cannot be good trade unionists, since they place their 
loyalty to a foreign organisation above their loyalty to their 
union, 

How can this difficulty be removed so that American Com- 
munists may be able to work jointly with other units of the 
American lahour movement ? 

ANSWER: I think that the attempts of the American 
labour leaders to justify their struggle against the Communists 
cannot withstand the slightest criticism. No one has yet proved, 
or will be able to prove, that the Communists disrupt the labour’ 
movement. On the other hand, however, it can be taken as 
fully proved that the Communists are the most devoted and 
courageous fighters of the labour movement all over the world, 
including America. 
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‘Ts it not a fact that during workers’ strikes and demonstra- 
tions the Communists march in the front ranks of the working 
class and take the first blows of the capitalists, whereas at such 
a time the reformist labour leaders take shelter in the capitalists’ 
backyards? How can Communists refrain from criticising the 

. cowardice and reactionary character of the reformist labour lead- 
ers? Is it not obvious that such criticism can only serve to 
stimulate and stréngthen the labour movement ? 

True, such criticism wrecks the prestige of the reactionary 
labour leaders. But what of it? Let the reactionary labour 
leaders answer with countercriticism, but not by expelling the 
Communists from the unions. ; 


I think that if the American labour movement wants to live 
and develop it cannot do without a conflict of opinion and of 
trends within the trade unions. I think that the conflict of 
opinion and of trends within the trade unions, criticism of the 
reactionary leaders, and so forth, will develop more and more 
in spite of the resistance to it on the part of the reformist labour 
leaders. Such a conflict of opinion and such criticism are abso- 
lutely essential for the American working class so that it can 
choose between the various trends and finally take its stand as 
an independent organised force within American society. 


The complaints of the American reformist leaders against 
the Communists only show that they are not sure that they are 
right and feel that their position is shaky. For that very reason 
they fear criticism like the plague. It is worth noting that the 
American labour leaders are apparently more determined oppo- 


nents of elementary democracy than many of the bourgeois in 
America. 


The assertion that the American Communists work under 
“orders from Moscow” is absolutely false. 


the world would agree to work “under orders” 
his own convictions, against his will, and con 
“nents of the situation. And even if ther 
zhey would not be worth a farthing. 


The Communists are the boldest and bravest of people, and 
they are fighting a host of enemies. The merit of the Communists 
is, among other things, that they are able to stand up for their 
convictions. It is, therefore, strange to speak of American 


No Communist in 
from outside against 
trary to the require- 
e were such Communists 
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«Communists as having no convictions of their own and capable 
vonly of working “under orders” from outside. 

The only thing that is correct in the labour leaders’ assertion 
is that the American Communists are affiliated to the international 
communist organisation and consult the central body of this orga- 
nisation on various questions from time to time. But is there 
-anything bad in that? Are the American Jabour leaders opposed 
to the organisation of an international workers’ centre ? True, 
they are not affiliated to Amsterdan?, but that is not because 
they are opposed to an international workers’ centre as such, 
but because they think that Amsterdam is too radical. (Laughter.) 

Why may the capitalists organise internationally and the 
working class, or part of it, not have its international organisa- 
tion ? 

Is it not obvious that Green and his friends in the American 
Federation of Labours slander the American Communists in 
slavishly repeating the capitalist legends about “orders from 
Moscow” ? 

Some people think that the members of the Communist 
International in Moscow do nothing but sit and write instructions 
to all countries. More than sixty countries are affiliated to the 
‘Comintern, so you can picture to yourselves the position of the 
members of the Comintern, who neither sleep nor cat, but sit 
«lay and night writing instructions to all those countries. (Laughter.) 
And the American labour leaders think that with this amusing 
legend they can cover up their fear of the Communists and gloss 
over the fact that Communists are the most courageous and 
«devoted cadres of the American working class ! 

The delegation wants to know whether there is a way out 
of this situation. I think there is only one way out : permit a 
conflict of opinion and of trends within the American trade 
unions; drop the reactionary policy of expelling the Communists 
from the trade unions, and give the working class of America an 
opportunity to choose freely between those trends; for America 
has not yet had her October Revolution, and the workers there 
have not yet had the opportunity to make their final choice 
between the various trends in the trade unions. 

TENTH QUESTION. Is money now being sent to America 
tn assist the American Communist Party or the Communist paper, 


athe “Daily Worker” ? 
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If not, how much do the American Communists contribute 
to the Third International in annual affiliation fees? 


as, it must be supposed, the Comintern, as the central body 
of the international communist movement, renders the Com— 
munist Party of America what assistance 
considers it necessary. I do not think there i 
or extraordinary in that. 


it can whenever jt 
s anything surprising. 


arly of the 
+, then I must say that I do not know of a single occasion 


But what would happen if the Communist Party of America 
did appeal to the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. for assistance P 


it what assistance it could, 
of the Communist Party, 
to do what it could to 
country living under the yok itali 
such a Communist Party would not be worth a farthing, 

Let us assume that the American working class had come: 


the great struggle against 
ing class of another cou 


= 
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supported all the teachings of science and did not oppose 
communism? 

Could you in the future permit Party members to hold religious 
convictions if the latter did not conflict with Party loyalty ? 

ANSWER: There are several inexactitudes in this question.. 

Firstly, I do not know of any “good Communists” such as 
the delegation mentions here. It is doubtful whether any such. 
Communists exist at all. 

Secondly, I must state that, speaking formally, we have no 
conditions for accepting members into the Party that require 
that an applicant for Party membership must necessarily be- 
an atheist. The conditions of entry into our Party are acceptance 
of the Party programme and rules ; unqualified submission to the 
decisions of the Party and of its bodies; payment of membership: 
dues; membership of one of the organisations of the Party. 

A delegate :Very often I read that members are expelled from: 
the Party for believing in God. 

Stalin: I can only repeat what I have already said about 
the conditions of membership of our Party. We have no other 
conditions. 

Does that mean that the Party is neutral towards religion ? 
No, it does not. We conduct, and will continue to conduct,. 
propaganda against religious prejudices. The laws of our country 
recognise the right of every citizen to profess any religion. That 
is a matter for the conscience of each individual. That is precisely 
why we separated the church from the state. But in separating. 
the church from the state and proclaiming freedom of conscience 
we at the same time preserved the right of every citizen to combat 
religion, all religion, by argument, by propaganda and agitation. 
The Party cannot be neutral towards religion, and it conducts 
anti-religious propaganda against all religious prejudices because 
it stands for science, whereas religious prejudices run counter to- 
science, because all religion is the antithesis of science. Cases: 
such as occur in America, where Darwinists were prosecuted 
recently,® cannot occur here because the Party pursues a policy 
of defending science in every way. 

The Party cannot be neutral towards religious prejudices, and 
it will continue to conduct propaganda against those prejudices, 
because that is one of the best means of undermining the influence: 
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-of the reactionary clergy, who support the exploiting classes. and 
who preach submission to those classes. 

The Party cannot be neutral towards the disseminators of 
religious prejudices, towards the reactionary clergy, who poison 
the minds of the labouring masses. 

Have we repressed the reactionary clergy? Yes, we have. 
‘The only unfortunate thing is that they have not yet been com- 
pletely eliminated. Anti-religious propaganda is the means by 
which the elimination of the reactionary clergy will be completely 
-carried through. Cases occur sometimes when certain members 
-of the Party hinder the full development of anti-religious propa- 
ganda. If such members are expelled it is a very good thing 
because there is no room for such “Communists” in the ranks 
of our Party. 

TWELFTH QUESTION. Can you briefly give us the 
characteristics of the future society that communisin is trying to 
create ? j 

ANSWER: The general characteristics of communist 
«socicty are given in the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

Briefly, the anatomy of communist society may be described 
-as follows: Itis a society in which: a) there will be no private 
ownership of the instruments and means of production, but social, 
collective ownership ; b) there will be no classes or state power, 
but there will be working people in industry and agriculture who 
manage economic affairs as a free association of working people; 
c) the national economy, organised according to plan, will be 
based on the highest level of technique, both in industry and 
agriculture; d) there will be no antithesis between town and 
country, between industry and agriculture; e) products will be- 
distributed according to the principle of the.old French Com- 
-munists : “from cach according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs” ; f) science and art will enjoy conditions sufficiently 
favourable for them to attain full flowering; g) the individual, 
freed from concern about his daily bread and from the necessity 
of adapting himself to the “powers that be,” will become really 
free. 

And so on and so forth. 

Clearly, we are still a long way from such a society. 

As to the international conditions necessary for the complete 
driumph of communist society, these will take shape and grow 
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in proportion to the growth of revolutionary crises and revolu- 
tionary actions of the working class in -capitalist countries. 

It must not be imagined that the working class in one country, 
or in several countries, will march towards sccialism, and still 
more to communism, and that the capitalists of other countries 
will sit still with folded arms and look on this with indifference. 
Still less must it be imagined that the working class in capitalist 
countries will agree to be mere spectators of the victorious develop- 
ment of socialism in one or another country. In point of fact,. 
the capitalists will do all in their power to crush such countries. - 
In point of fact, every important step taken towards socialism, and. 
still more towards communism, in any country will inevitably be: 
accompanied by the irrestible efforts of the working class in. 
capitalist countries to achieve power and socialism in those. 
countries. 

Thus, in the further course of development of the international 
revolution and of international reaction, two world centres will 
be formed: the sccialist centre, attracting to itself the countries 
gravitating towards socialism, and the capitalist centre, attracting. 
to itself the countries gravitating towards capitalism. The 
struggle between these two camps will decide the fate of capitalism- 
and socialism throughout the world. 


PART II 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF LENINISM '° 


Lectures Delivered at the Sverdlov University 


DEDICATED 
TO THE LENIN ENROLMENT 


J. STALIN 


The foundations of Leninism is a big subject. To exhaust 
it a whole volume would be required. Indeed, a number of 
volumes would be required. Naturally, therefore, my lectures 
-cannot be an exhaustive exposition of Leninism; at best they 
-can only offer a concise synopsis of the foundations of Leninism. 
Nevertheless, I consider it useful to give this synopsis, in order 
to lay down some basic points of departure necessary for the 
«successful study of Leninism. 

Expounding the foundations of Leninism still does not mean 


expounding the basis of Lenin’s world outlook. Lenin’s world _ 


-outlook and the foundations of Leninism are not identical in scope. 
Lenin was a Marxist and Marxism is, of course, the basis of 
his world outlook. But from this it does not at all follow that 
an exposition of Leninism ought to begin with an exposition of 
the foundations of Marxism. To expound Leninism means to 
expound the distinctive and new in the works of Lenin that Lenin 
-contributed to the general treasury of Marxism and that is naturally 
connected with his name. Only in this sense will I speak in my 
lectures of the foundations of Leninism. 
And so, what is Leninism ? 
Some say that Leninism is the application of Marxism to the 
conditions that are peculiar to the situation in Russia. This 
definition contains a particle of truth, but not the whole truth 
by any means. Lenin, indeed, applied Marxism to Russian con- 
-ditions, and applied it in a masterly way. But if Leninism were 
only the application of Marxism to the conditions that are pe- 
-culiar to Russia it would be a purely national and only a national, 
sa purely Russian and only a Russian, phenomenon, We know, 
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‘however, that Leninism is not merely a Russian, but an interna- 
tional phenomenon rooted in the whole of international develop- 
‘ment. That is why I think this definition suffers from one-sided- 
ness. 

Others say that Leninism is the revival of the revolutionary 
elements of Marxism of the forties of the nineteenth century, as 
distinct from the Marxism of subsequent years, when, it is alleged, 
it became moderate, non-revolutionary. If we disregard this 
foolish and vulgar division of the teachings of Marx into two 
parts, revolutionary and moderate, we must admit that even this 
totally inadequate and unsatisfactory definition contains a particle 
-oË truth. This particle of truth is that Lenin did indeed restore 
the revolutionary content of Marxism, which had been suppressed 
‘by the opportunists of the Second International. Still, that is 
but a particle of the truth. , The whole truth about Leninism is 
that Leninism not only restored Marxism, but also took a step 
forward, developing Marxism further under the new conditions 
of capitalism and of the class struggle of the proletariat. 

What, then, in the last analysis, is Leninism ? 

Leninism is Marxism of the era of imperialism and the pro- 
Jetarian revolution. To be more exact, Leninism is the theory 
and tactics of the proletarian revolution in general, the theory] 
and tactics of the dictatorship of the proletariat in particular; 
Marx and Engels pursued their activities in the pre-revolutionary 
‘period (we have the proletarian revolution in mind), when 
«developed imperialism did not yet exist, in the period of the 
proletarians’ preparation for revolution, in the period when the 
proletarian revolution was not yet an immediate practical inevita- 
bility. But Lenin, the disciple of Marx and Engels, pursued his 
activities in the period of developed imperialism, in the period 
of the unfolding proletarian revolution, when the proletarian 
revolution had already triumphed in one country, had smashed 
bourgeois democracy and had ushered in the era of proletarian 
‘democracy, the era of the Soviets. 

That is why Leninism is the further development of Marxism. 

It is usual to point to the exceptionally militant and excep- 
‘tionally revolutionary character of Leninism. This is quite 
‘correct. But this specific feature of Leninism is due to two 
‘causes: firstly, to the fact that Leninism emerged from the pro- 
Zetarian revolution, the imprint of which it cannot but bear; 
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secondly, to the fact that it grew and became strong in clashes: 
with the opportunism of the Second International, the fight against 
which was and remains an essential preliminary condition for 
a successful fight against capitalism. It must not be forgotten 
that between Marx and Engles, on the one hand, and Lenin, on 
the other, there lies a whole period of undivided domination of 
the opportunism of the Second International, and the ruthless 
struggle against this opportunism could not but constitute one 
of the most important tasks of Leninism. 


THE HISTORICAL ROOTS OF LENINISM 


Leninism grew up and took shape under the conditions of 
imperialism, when the contradictions of capitalism had reached 
an extreme point, when the proletarian revolution had become 
an immediate practical question, when the old period of pre- 
paration of the working class for revolution had arrived at and 
passed into a new period, that of direct assault on capitalism. 

Lenin called imperialism “moribund capitalism.” Why ? 
Because imperialism carries the contradictions of capitalism to 
their last bounds, to the extreme limit, beyond which revolution 
begins. Of these contradictions, there are three which must 
be regarded as the most important. 

The first contradiction is the contradiction between labour and 
capital. Imperialism is the omnipotence of the monopolist trusts. 
and syndicates, of the banks and the financial oligarchy, in the 
industrial countries. In the fight against this omnipotence, the 
customary methods of the working class—trade unions and co- 
operatives, parliamentary parties and the parliamentary struggle— 
have proved to be totally inadequate. Either place yourself at the- 
mercy of capital, eke out a wretched existence as of old and sink 
lower and lower, or adopt a new weapon—this is the alternative 
imperialism puts before the vast masses of the proletariat. 
Imperialism brings the working class to revolution. 

The second contradiction is the contradiction among the 
various financial groups and imperialist Powers in their struggle 
for sources of raw materials, for foreign territory. Imperialisny 
is the export of capital to the sources of raw materials, the frenzied 
struggle for monopolist possession of these sources, the struggle 
for a redivision of the already divided world, a struggle waged 
with particular fury by new financial groups and Powers secking 
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a “place in the sun” against the old groups and Powers, which 
cling tenaciously to what they have seized. This frenzied struggle 
among the various groups of capitalists is notable in that it in- 
cludes as an inevitable element imperialist wars, wars for the 
annexation of foreign territories. This circumstance, in its turn, 
is notable in that it leads to the mutual weakening of 
the imperialists, to the weakening of the position of capitalism in 
general, to the acceleration of the advent of the proletarian 
revolution and to the practical necessity of this revolution. 


The third contradiction is the contradiction between the hand- 
ful of ruling, “civilised” nations and the hundreds of millions of 
the colonial and dependent peoples of the world. Imperialism 
is the most barefaced exploitation and the most inhuman oppres- 
sion of hundreds of millions of people inhabiting vast colonies 
and dependent countries. The purpose of this exploitation and 
of this oppression is to squeeze out super-profits. But in ex- 
ploiting these countries imperialism is compelled to build there 
railways, factories and mills, industrial and commercial centres. 
The appearance of a class of proletarians, the emergence of a 
native intelligentsia, the awakening of national consciousness, the 
growth of the liberation movement—such are the inevitable results 
of this “policy.” The growth of the revolutionary movement in 
all colonies and dependent countries without exception clearly 
testifies to this fact. This circumstance is of importance for 
the proletariat inasmuch as it saps radically the position of capi- 
talism by converting the colonies and dependent countries from 
reserves of imperialism into reserves of the proletarian revolution. 


Such, in general, are the principal contradictions of imperia- 
lism which have converted the old, “flourishing” capitalism into 
moribund capitalism. 

The significance of the imperialist war which broke out ten 
years ago lies, among other things, in the fact that it gathered 
all these contradictions into a single knot and threw them on 
to the scales, thereby accelerating and facilitating the revolu- 
“onary battles of the proletariat. i 

ln other words, imperialism was instrumental not only in 
Making the revolution a practical inevitability, but also in creating 
favourable conditions for a direct assault on the citadels of 
Capitalism, 


4 
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Such was the international situation which gave birth to 
Leninism. 

Some may say: this is all very well, but what has it to do 
with Russia, which was not and could not be a classical land of 
imperialism? What has it to do with Lenin, who worked pri- 
marily in Russia and for Russia? Why did Russia, of all coun- 
tries, become the home of Leninism, the birthplace of the theory 
and tactics of the proletarian revolution ? 

Because Russia was the focus of all these contradictions of 
imperialism. 

Because Russia, more than any other country, was pregnant 
with revolution, and she alone, therefore, was in a position 
to solve those contradictions in a revolutionary way. 

To begin with, tsartist Russia was the home of every kind 
of oppression—capitalist, colonial and militarist—in its most in- 
buman and barbarous form. Who does not know that in Russia 
the omnipotence of capital was combined with the despotism 
of tsarism, the aggressiveness of Russian nationalism with tsarism’s 
role of executioner in regard to the non-Russian peoples, the 
exploitation of entire regions—Turkey, Persia, China—with the 
seizure of these regions by tsarism, with wars of conquest ? 
Lenin was right in saying that tsarism was “military-feudal impe- 
rialism.” Tsarism was the concentration of the worst features of 
imperialism, raised to a high pitch. 

To proceed. Tsarist Russia was a major reserve of Western 
imperialism, not only in the sense that it gave free entry to foreign 
capital, which controlled such basic branches of Russia’s national 
economy as the fuel and metallurgical industries, but also in the 
sense that it could supply the Western imperialists with millions 
of soldiers. Remember the Russian army, fourteen million strong, 
which shed its blood on the imperialist fronts to safeguard the 
staggering profits of the British and French capitalists. 

Further. Tsarism was not only the watchdog of imperialism 
in the east of Europe, but, in addition, it was the agent of 
Western imperialism for squeezing out of the population hundreds 
of millions by way of interest on loans. obtained in Paris and 
London, Berlin and Brussels. 

Finally, tsarism was a most faithful ally of Western imperialism 
in the partition of Turkey, Persia, China,-etc. Who does not 
know that the imperialist war was waged by tsarism in alliance 
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with the imperialists of the Entente, and that Russia was an 
essential element in that war ? 3 

That is why the interests of tsarism and of Western imperialism 
were interwoven and ultimately became merged in a single skein 
of imperialist interests. 

Could Western imperialism resign itself to the loss of such 
a powerful support in the East and of such a rich reservoir of 
Manpower and resources as old, tsarist, bourgeois Russia was 
without exerting all its strength to wage a life-and-death struggle 
against the revolution in Russia, with the object of defending and 
preserving tsarism? Of course not. 

But from this it follows that whoever wanted to strike at 
tsarism necessarily raised his hand against imperialism, whoever 
rose against tsarism had to rise against imperialism as well; for 
whoever was bent on overthrowing tsarism had to overthrow 
imperialism too, if he really intended not merely to defeat tsarism, 
but to make a clean sweep of it. Thus the revolution against 
tsarism verged on and had to pass into a revolution against imper- 
lism, into a proletarian revolution. 

. Meanwhile, in Russia a tremendous popular revolution was 
rising, headed by the most revolutionary proletariat in the world, 
which possessed such on important -ally as the revolutionary 
peasantry of Russia. Does it need proof that such a revolution 
could not stop half-way, that in the event of success it was bound 
to advance further and raise the banner of revolt against imperia- 
lism ? 

That is why Russia was bound to become the focus of the 
contradictions of imperialism, not only in the sense that it was 
in Russia that these contradictions were revealed most plainly, 
in view of their particularly repulsive and particularly intolerable 
character, and not only because Russia was a highly important 
prop of Western imperialism, connecting Western finance capi- 
tal with the colonies in the East, but also because Russia was the 
only country in which there existed a real force capable 
of resolving the contradictions of imperialism in a revolutionary 
Way. 

From this it follows, however, that the revolution in Russia 
Could not but become a proletarian revolution, that from its very 
inception it could not but assume an international character, and 
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that, therefore, it could not but shake the very foundations of 
world imperialism. : 

Under these circumstances, could the Russian Communists 
confine their work within the narrow national bounds of the 
Russian revolution? Of course not. On the contrary, the whole 
situation, both internal (the profound revolutionary crisis) and ex- 
ternal (the war), impelled them to go beyond these bounds in 
their work, to transfer the struggle to the international arena, 
to expose the ulcers of imperialism, to prove that the collapse 
of capitalism was inevitable, to smash social-chauvinism and 
social-pacifism, and, finally, to overthrow capitalism in their own 
country and to forge a new fighting weapon for the proletariat— 
the theory and tactics of the proletarian revolution—in order 
to facilitate the task of overthrowing capitalism for the prole- 
tarians of all countries. Nor could the Russian Communists act 
otherwise, for only this path offered the chance of producing 
certain changes in the international situation which could safeguard 
Russia against the restoration of the bourgeois order. 

That is why Russia became the home of Leninism, and why 
Lenin, the leader of the Russian Communists, became its creator. 

The same thing, approximately, “happened” in the case- of 
Russia and Lenin as in the case of Germany and Marx and 
Engels in the forties of the last century. Germany at that time 
was pregnant with bourgeois revolution just like Russia at the 


beginning of the twentieth century. Marx wrote at that time 
in Communist Manifesto : 


“The Communists turn their attention chiefly to Genmany, because 
that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that is bound to be 
carried out under more advanced conditions of European civilisation, and 
with a much more developed proletriat, than that of England was in 
the seventeenth, and of France in the eighteenth century, and because 
the bourgeois revolution in Germany will be but the prelude to 


an 
immediately following proletarain revolution.” 


In other words, the centre of the revolutionary movement 
was shifting to Germany. 


There can hardly be any doubt that it was this very cir- 
cumstance, noted by Marx in the above-quoted passage, that 
served as the probable reason why it was precisely Germany that 
became the birthplace of scientific socialism and why the leaders 
of the German proletraiat, Marx and Engels, became its creators. 
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The same, only to a still greater degree, must be said of Russia 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. Russia was then on - 
the eve of a bourgeois revolution; she had to accomplish this 
revolution at a time when conditions in Europe were more 
advanced, and with a proletariat that was more developed than 
that of Germany in the forties of the nineteenth century (let 
alone Britain and France); moreover, all the evidence went to 
show that this revolution was bound to serve as a ferment and 
as a prelude to the proletarian revolution. 

We cannot regard it as accidental that as early as 1902, when 
the Russian revolution was still in an embryonic state, Lenin wrote 
the prophetic words in his pamphlet What Is To Be Done ?: 

“History has now confronted us (i.e. the Russian Marxists—J. St.) 
with an immediate task which is the most revolutionary of all the 


immediate tasks that confront the proletariat of any country,” 
and that... “the fulfilment of this task, the destruction of the most 


Powerful bulwark, not only of European, but also (it may now be said) 
of Asiatic reaction, would make the Russian proletariat the vanguard of 


the international revolutionary proletariat” (see Vol. IV, p. 382). 


In other words, the centre of the revolutionary movement was 
bound to shift to Russia. 

As we know, the course of the revolution in Russia has more 
than vindicated Lenin’s prediction. 

Is it surprising, after all this, that a country which has 
accomplished such a revolution and possesses such a proletariat - 
should have been the birthplace of the theory and tactics of the 
proletarian revolution ? 

Is it surprising that Lenin, the leader of Russia’s proletariat, 
became also the creator of this theory and tactics and the leader 
of the international proletariat ? 


METHOD 


I have already said that between Marx and Engels, on the 
One hand, and Lenin, on the other, there lies a whole period of 
domination of the opportunism of the Second International. For 
the sake of exactitude I must add that it is not the formal 
domination of opportunism I have in mind, but only its actual 
domination. Formally, the Second International was headed by 
“faithful” Marxists, by the ‘“orthodox’—Kautsky and others. 
Actually, however, the main work of the Second International 
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followed the line of opportunism. The opportunists adapted 
themselves to the bourgeoisie because of their adaptive, petty- 
bourgeois nature ; the “orthodox,” in their turn, adapted them- 
selves to the opportunists in order to “preserve unity” with them, 
in the interests of “peace within the party.” Thus the link 
between the policy of the bourgeoisie and the policy of the 
“orthodox” was closed, and, as a result, opportunism reigned 
supreme. 

This was the period of the relatively peaceful development 
of capitalism, the pre-war period, so to speak, when the catastro- 
phic contradictions of imperialism had not yet become so glaringly 
evident, when workers’ economic strikes and trade unions were 
developing more or less “normally,” when election campaigns and 
parliamentary groups yielded “dizzying” successes, when legal 
forms of struggle were lauded to the skies, and when it was 
thought that capitalism would be “killed” by legal means—in 
short, when the parties of the Second International were living 
in clover and had no inclination to think seriously about revolu- 
tion, about the dictatorship of the proletariat, about the revolu- 
tionary education of the masses. 

Instead of an integral revolutionary theory, there were 
contradictory theoretical postulates and fragments of theory, which 
were divorced from the actual revolutionary struggle of the masses 
and had been turned into threadbare dogmas. For the sake of 
appearances, Marx’s theory was mentioned, of course, but only to 
rob it of its living, revolutionary spirit. 

Instead of a revolutionary policy, there was flabby philistinism 
and sordid political bargaining, parliamentary diplomacy and 
parliamentary scheming. For the sake of appearances, of course, 
“revolutionary” resolutions and slogans were adopted, but only 
to be pigeonholed. 

Instead of the party being trained and taught correct revolu- 
tionary tactics on the basis of its own mistakes, there was a 
studied evasion of vexed questions, which were glossed over and 
veiled. For the sake of appearances, of course, there was no 
objection to talking about vexed questions, but only in order to 
wind up with some sort of “elastic” resolution. 

Such was the physiognomy of the Second International, its 
method of work, its arsenal. 


Meanwhile, a new period of imperialist wars and of revolu- 
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tionary battles of the proletariat was approaching. The old 
methods of fighting were proving obviously inadequate and im- 
potent in face of the omnipotence of finance capital. 

It became necessary to overhaul the entire activity of the 
Second International, its entire method of work, and to drive out 
all philistinism, narrow-mindedness, political scheming, renegacy, 
social-chauvinism and social-pacifism. It became necessary to 
examine the entire arsenal of the Second International, to throw 
out all that was rusty and antiquated, to forge new weapons. 
Without this preliminary work it was useless embarking upon wat 
against capitalism. Without this work the proletariat ran the 
risk of finding itself inadequately armed, or even completely 
unarmed, in the future revolutionary battles. 

The honour of bringing about this general overhauling and 
general cleansing of the Augean stables of the Second International 
fell to Leninism. 

Such were the conditions under which the method of Leninism 
was born and hammered out. 

What are the requirements of this method ? 

Firstly, the testing of the theoretical dogmas of the Second 
International in the crucible of the revolutionary struggle of the 
masses, in the crucible of living practice—that is to say, the 
restoration of the broken unity between theory and practice, the 
healing of the rift between them ; for only in this way can a truly 
proletarian party armed with revolutionary theory be created. 

Secondly, the testing of the policy of the parties of the Second 
International, not by their slogans and resolutions (which cannot 
be trusted), but by their deeds, by their actions ; for only in this 
way can the confidence of the proletarian masses be won and 
deserved. 

Thirdly, the reorganisation of all Party work on new revolu- 
tionary lines, with a view to training and preparing the masses 
for the revolutionary struggle ; for only in this way can the masses 
be prepared for the proletarian revolution. 

Fourthly, self-criticism within the proletarian parties, their 
education and training on the basis of their own mistakes ; for 
only in this way can genuine cadres and genuine leaders of the 
Party be trained. 

Such is the basis and substance of the method of Leninism. 


How was this method applied in practice ? 
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The opportunists of the Second International have a number 
of theoretical dogmas to which they always revert as their starting 
point. Let us take a few of these. : 

First dogma: concerning the-conditions for the seizure of 
power by the proletariat. The opportunists assert that the pro- 
letariat cannot and ought not to take power unless it constitutes a 
majority in the country. No proofs are brought forward, for 
there are no proofs, either theoretical or practical, that can bear 
out this absurd thesis. Let us assume that this is so, Lenin 
replies to the gentlemen of the Second International ; but suppose 
a historical situation has arisen (a war, an agrarian crisis, etc.) 
in which the proletariat, constituting a minority of the population, 
has an opportunity to rally around itself the vast majority of the 
labouring masses ; why should it not take power then? Why 
should the proletariat not take advantage of a favourable inter- 
national and internal situation to Pierce the front of capital and 
hasten the general denouement? Did not Marx say as far back 
as the fifties of the last century that things could go “splendidly” 
with the proletarian revolution in Germany were it possible to 
back it by, so to speak, a “second edition of the Peasant War”?2 ? 
Is it not a generally known fact that in those days the number of 
proletarians in Germany was relatively smaller than, for example, 
in Russia in 1917? Has not the practical experience of the 
Russian proletarian revolution shown that this favourite dogma 
of the heroes of the Second International is devoid of all vital 
significance for the proletariat? Is it not clear that the practical 
experience of the revolutionary struggle of the masses refutes and 
smashes this obsolete dogma ? 

Second dogma : the proletariat cannot retain power if it lacks 
an adequate number of trained cultural and administrative cadres 
capable of organising the administration of the country 
cadres must first be trained under capitalist conditions, a 
then can power be taken. Let us assume that this is so, replies 
Lenin ; but why not turn it this way: first take power, create 
favourable conditions for the development of the proletariat, and 
then proceed with seven-league strides to raise the cultural level of 
the labouring masses and train numerous cadres of leaders and ad- 
ministrators from among the workers ? Has not Russian experience 
shown that the cadres of leaders recruited from the ranks of the 
workers develop a hundred times more rapidly and effectually 


; these 
nd only 
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under the rule of the proletariat than under the rule of capital ? Is 
it not clear that the practical expericnce of the revolutionary 
struggle of the masses ruthlessly smashes this theoretical dogma of 
the opportunists too ? 

Third dogma: the proletariat cannot accept the method of 
the political general strike because it is unsound in theory (see 
Engels’s criticism) and dangerous in practice (it may disturb the 
normal course of-economic life in the country, it may deplete the 
coffers of the trade unions), and cannot serve as a substitute for 
parliamentary forms of struggle, which are the principal form 
of the class struggle of the proletariat. Very well, reply the 
Leninists ; but, firstly, Engels did not criticise every kind of general 
strike. He only criticised a certain kind of general strike, namely, 
the economic general strike advocated by the Anarchists in place 
of the political struggle of the proletariat. What has this to do 
with the method of the political general strike ? Secondly, where 
and by whom has it ever been proved that the parliamentary form 
of struggle is the principal form of struggle of the proletariat ? Does 
not the history of the revolutionary movement show that the parlia- 
mentary struggle is enly a school for, and an auxiliary in, organis- 
ing the extra-parliamentary struggle of the proletariat, that under 
capitalism the fundamental problems of the working-class move- 
ment are solved by force, by the direct struggle of the proletarian 
masses, their general strike, their uprising ? Thirdly, who 
Suggested that the method of the political general strike be sub- 
stituted for the parliamentary struggle? Where and when have 
the supporters of the political general strike sought to substitute 
extra-parliamentary forms of struggle for parliamentray forms ? 
Fourthly, has not the revolution in Russia shown that the political 
general strike is a highly important school for the proletarian 
revolution and an indispensable means of mobilising and orga- 
nising the vast masses of the proletariat on the eve of storming 
the citadels of capitalism? Why then the philistine Jamentauons 
Over the disturbance of the normal course of economic life and 
Over the coffers of the trade unions? Is it not clear that the 
Practical experience of the revolutionary struggle smashes this 
dogma of the opportunists too ? 

And so on and so forth. i 

That is why Lenin said that “revolutionary theory is not a 
dogma,” that it “assumes final shape only in close connection 
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vith the practical activity of a truly-mass and truly revolutionary 
novement” (“Left-Wing” Communism) ; for theory must serve 
sractice, for “theory must answer the questions raised by practice” 
(What the “Friends of the People” Are), for it must be tested 
oy practical results. 

As to the political slogans and the political resolutions of the 
parties of the Second International, it is sufficient to recall the 
nistory of the slogan “war against war” to realise how utterly 
‘alse and utterly rotten are the political practices of these parties, 
which use pompous revolutionary slogans and resolutions to cloak 
their anti-revolutionary deeds. We all remember the pompous 
demonstration of the Second International at the Basle Congress," 
at which it threatened the imperialists with all the horrors of 
insurrection if they should dare to start a war, and with the menac- 
ing slogan “war against war.” But who does not remember that 
some time after, on the very eve of the war, the Basle resolution 
was pigeonholed and the workers were given a new slogan—to 
exterminate each other for the glory of their capitalist fatherlands ? 
Is it not clear that revolutionary slogans and resolutions are not 
worth a farthing unless backed by deeds? One need only con- 
trast the Leninist policy of transforming the imperialist war into 
civil war with the treacherous policy of the Second International 
during the war to understand the utter baseness of the opportu- 
nist politicians and the full grandeur of the method of Leninism. 

I cannot refrain from quoting at this point a passage from 
Lenin’s book The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky, in which Lenin severely castigates an opportunist 
attempt by the leader of the Second International, K. Kautsky, 
to judge parties not by their deeds, but their paper slogans. 
and documents : 


“Kautsky is pursuing a typically petty-bourgeois, philistine policy by 
pretending ... that putting forward a slogan alters the position. The 
entire history of bourgeois democracy refutes this illusion ; the bourgeois 
democrats have always advanced and still advance all sorts of ‘slogans’ 
in order to deceive the people. The point is to rest their sincerity, to 
compare their words with their deeds, not to be satisfied with idealistic 


or charlatan phrases, but to get down to class reality” (see Vol. XXIII, 
p. 377). 


There is no need to mention the fear the parties of the Second 
International have of self-criticism, their habit of concealing their 
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mistakes, of glossing over vexed questions, of covering up their 
shortcomings by a deceptive show of well-being which blunts 
living thought and prevents the Party deriving revolutionary 
training from its own mistakes—a habit which was ridiculed and 
pilloried by Lenin. Here is what Lenin wrote about self-criticism 
in proletarian parties in his pamphlet “Left-Wing” Communism : 


“The attitude of a political party towards its own mistakes is one of 
the most important and surest ways of judging how earnest the party is 
and how it in practice fulfils its obligations towards its class and the toiling 
masses, Frankly admitting a mistake, ascertaining the reasons for it, 
analysing the circumstances which gave rise to it, and thoroughly discuss- 
ing the means of correcting it—that is the earmark of a serious party ; 
that is the way it should perform its duties, that is the way it should edu- 
cate and train the class, and then the masses” (see Vol. XXV, p. 200). 


Some say that the exposure of its own mistakes and self- 
criticism are dangerous for the Party because they may be used 
by the enemy against the party of the proletariat. Lenin re- 
garded such objections as trivial and entirely wrong. Here is 
what he wrote on this subject as far back as 1904, in his pamphlet 
One Step Forward, when our Party was still weak and small : 


“They (i.e., the opponents of the Marxists—J. St.) gloat and grimace 
over our controversies; and, of course, they will try to pick isolated 
passages from my pamphlet, which deals with the defects and shortcomings 
of our Party, and to use them for their own ends. The Russian Social- 
Democrats are already steeled enough in battle not to be perturbed by 
these pinpricks and to continue, in spite of them, their work of self- 
criticism and ruthless exposure of their own shortcomings, which wili 
unquestionably and inevitably be overcome as the working-class movement 


grows” (see Vol. VI, p. 161). 

Such, in general, are the characteristic features of the method 
of Leninism. 

What is contained in Lenin’s method was in the main already 
contained in the teachings of Marx, which, according to Marx 
himself, were “in essence critical and revolutionary.”!7 It is 
precisely this critical and revolutionary spirit that pervades Lenin’s 
method from beginning to end. But it would be wrong to suppose 


that Lenin’s method is merely the restoration of the method 
of Marx. As a matter of fact, Lenin’s method is not only the 


restoration, but also the coneretisation and further development 
of the critical and revolutionary method of Marx, of his materialist 
dialectics. 
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From this theme I take three questions : 

a) the importance of theory for the proletarian movement ; 

b) criticism of the “theory” of spontaneity ; 

c) the theory of the proletarian revolution. F; 

1) The importance of theory. Some think that Leninism 
is the precedence of practice over theory in the sense that 
its main point is the translation of the Marxist theses into 
deeds, their “execution” ; as for theory, it is alleged that Leninism 
is rather unconcerned about it. We know that Plekhanov time 
and again chaffed Lenin about his “unconcern” for theory, and 
particularly for philosophy. We also know that theory is not 
held in great favour by many present-day Leninist practical 
workers, particularly in view of the immense amount of prac- 
tical work imposed upon them by the situation. I must declare 
that this more than odd opinion apout Lenin and Leninism is 
quite wrong and bears no relation whatever to the truth; that 
the attempt of practical workers to brush theory aside runs counter 
to the whole spirit of Leninism and is fraught with serious 
dangers to the work. t 

Theory is the experience of the working-class movement in 
all countries taken in its general aspect. Of course, theory 
becomes purposeless if it is not connected with revolutionary 
practice, just as practice gropes in the dark if its path is not 
illumined by revolutionary theory. But theory can become a 
tremendous force in the working-class movement if it is built up 
in indissoluble connection with revolutionary practice ; for the- 
ory, and theory alone, can give the movement confidence, the 
power of orientation, and an understanding of the inner relation 
of surrounding events ; for it, and it alone, can help practice to 
realise not only how and in which direction classes are moving 
at the present time, but also how and in which direction they 
will move in the near future. None other than Lenin uttered and 
repeated scores of times the well-known thesis that : 

“Without a revolutionary theory there can 
movement”* (see Vol. IV, p. 380). 


Lenin, better than anyone else, understood the great importance 


be no revolutionary 


* My italics—J. St. 
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of theory, particularly for a party such as ours, in view of the role 
of vanguad fighter of the international poletariat which has fallen 
to its lot, and in view of the complicated internal and inter- 
national situation in which it finds itself. Foreseeing this special 
role of our Party as far back as 1902, he thought it necessary 
even then to point out that: 

“The role of vanguard fighter can be fulfilled only by a party 
that is guided by the most advanced theory” (see Vol. IV, p. 380). 

It scarcely needs proof that now, when Lenin’s prediction 
about the role of our Party has come true, this thesis of Lenin’s 
acquires special force and special importance. 

Perhaps the most striking expression of the great importance 
which Lenin attached to theory is the fact that none other than 
Lenin undertook the very serious task of generalising, on the 
basis of materialist philosophy, the most important achievements 
of science from the time of Engels down to his own time, as well 
as of subjecting to comprehensive criticism the anti-materialistic 
trends among Marxists. Engels said that “materialism must assume 
a new aspect with every new great discovery.”"* It is well known 
that none other than Lenin accomplished this task for his own 
time in his remarkable work Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. 
It is well known that Plekhanov, who loved to chaff Lenin about 
his “unconcern” for philiosopry, did not even dare to make a 
serious attempt to undertake such a task. 

2) Criticism of the “theory” of spontaneity, or the role of the 
vanguard in the movement. The “theory” of spontaneity is a 
theory of opportunism, a theory of worshipping the spontaneity 
of the labour movement, a theory which actually repudiates the 
leading role of the vanguard of the working class, of the party of 
the working class. 

The theory of worshipping spontaneity is decidedly opposed 
to the revolutionary character of the working-class movement; it is 
opposed to the movement taking the line of struggle against the 
foundations of capitalism; it is in favour of the movement pro- 
ceeding exclusively along the line of “realisable” demands, of 
demands “acceptable” to capitalism; it is wholly in favour of the 
“line of least resistance.” The theory of spontaneity is the 
ideology of trade unionism. J 

The theory of worshipping spontanenty is decidedly opposed 
to giving the spontaneous movement a politically conscious, 
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planned character. It is opposed to the Party marching at the 
head of the working class, to the Party raising the masses to the 
level of political consciousness, to the Party leading the move- 
ment; it is in favour of the politically conscious elements of the 
movement not hindering the movement from taking its own 
course ; it is in favour of the Party only heeding the spontaneous 
movement and dragging at the tail of it. The theory of spon- 
taneity is the theory of belittling the role of the conscious element 
in the movement, the ideology of “khvostism,” the logical basis 
of all opportunism. 

In practice this theory, which appeared on the scene even 
before the first revolution in Russia, led its adherents, the so- 
called “Economists,” to deny the need for an independent workers’ 
party in Russia, to oppose the revolutionary struggle of the work- 
ing class for the overthrow of tsarism, to preach a purely trade- 
unionist policy in- the movement, and, in general, to surrender 
the labour movement to the hegemony of the liberal bourgeoisie. 

The fight of the old Zskra and the brilliant criticism of the 
theory of “khvostism” in Lenin’s pamphlet What Is To Be Done ? 
not only smashed so-called “Economism,” but also created the 
theoretical foundations for a truly revolutionary movement of the 
Russian working class. 

Without this fight it would have been quite useless even to 
think of creating an independent workers’ party in Russia and of 
its playing a leading part in the revolution. 

But the theory of worshipping spontaneity is not an exclusively 
Russian phenomenon. It is extremely widespread—in a some- 
what different form, it is truae—in all the parties of the Second 
International, without exception. I have in mind the so-called 
“productive forces” theory as debased by the leaders of the 
Second International, which justifies every thing and conciliates 
everybody, which records facts and explains them after everyone 
has become sick and tired of them, and, having recorded them, 
rests content. Marx said that materialist theory could not con- 
fine itself to explaining the world, that it must also change it.2? 
But Kautsky and Co. are not concerned with this; they prefer 
to rest content with the first part of the Marx’s formula. 

Here is one of the numerous examples of the application 
of this “theory.”It is said that before the imperialist war the 
parties of the Second International threatened to declare “war 
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against war” if the imperialists should start a war. It is said 
that on the very eve of the war these parties pigeonholed the “war 
against war” slogan and applied an opposite one, viz., “war for 
the imperialist fatherland.” It is said that as a result of this 
change of slogans millions of workers were sent to their death. 
But it would be a mistake to think that there were some people 
to blame for this, that someone was unfaithful to the working 
class or betrayed it. Not at all ! Everything happened as it should 
have happened. Firstly, because the International, it seems, 
is “an instrument of peace,” and not of war. Secondly, because, 
in view of the “levei of the productive forces” which then pre- 
vailed, nothing else could be done. The “productive forces” are 
“to blame.” That is the precise explanation vouchsafed to “us” 
by Mr. Kautsky’s “theory of the productive forces.” And who- 
ever does not believe in that “theory” is not a Marxist. The 
role of the parties? Their importance for the movement? But 
what can a party do against so decisive a factor as the “level of 
the productive forces” ? 

One could cite a host of similar examples of the falsification 
cof Marxism. 

It scarcely needs proof that this spurious “Marxism,” designed 
to hide the nakedness of opportunism, is merely a European 
variety of the selfsame theory of “khvostism” which Lenin fought 


even before the first Russian revolution. 
It scarcely needs proof that the demolition of this theoreti- 


cal falsification is a preliminary condition for the creation of 


truly revolutionary parties in the West. 
3) The theory of the proletarian revolution. Lenin’s theory 


cof the proletarian revolution proceeds from three fundamental 
theses. 

First thesis: The domination of finance capital in the 
advanced capitalist countries; the issue of stocks and bonds as 
cone of the principal operations of finance capital; the export 
of capital to the sources of raw materials, which is one of the 
foundations of imperialism ; the omnipotence of a financial oligar- 
chy, which is the result of the domination of finance capital—all 
this reveals the grossly parasitic character of monopolist capitalism, 
makes the yoke of the capitalist trusts and syndicates a hundred 
times more burdensome, intensifies the indignation of the work- 
ing class with the foundations of capitalism, and brings the masses 
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to the proletarian revolution as their only salvation (see Lenin, 
Jali 21 

es first conclusion: intensification of the revolutionary 

crisis within the capitalist countries and growth of the elements 

of an explosion on the internal, proletarian front in the “metro- 

polises.” k 

Second thesis: The increase in the export of capital to the 
colonies and dependent countries ; the expansion of “spheres of 
influence” and colonial possessions until they cover the whole 
globe ; the transformation of capitalism into a world system of 
financial enslavement and colonial oppression of the vast majority, 
of the population of the world by a handful of “advanced” 
countries—all this has, on the one hand, converted the separate 
national economies and national territories into links in a single 
chain called world economy, and, on the other hand, split the 
population of the globe into two camps : a handful of “advanced” 
capitalist countries which exploit and oppress vast colonies and 
dependenices, and the huge majority consisting of colonial and. 
dependent countries which are compelled to wage a struggle 
for liberation from the imperialist yoke (see Imperialism), 

Hence the second conclusion : intensification of the revo- 
lutionary crisis in the colonial countries and growth of the 
elements of revolt against imperialism on the external, colonial 
front. 

Third thesis: The monopolistic possession of “spheres of 
influence” and colonies; the uneven development of the capi- 
talist countries, leading to a frenzied struggle for the redivision 
of the world between the countries which have already seized 
territories and those claiming their “share” ; imperialist wars as 
the only means of restoring the disturbed “equilibrium’”—all 
this leads to the intensification of the struggle on the third front, 
the inter-capitalist front, which weakens imperialism and facilitates 
the union of the first two fronts against imperialism: the front 
of the revolutionary proletariat and the front of colonial 
emancipation (see Imperialism). 

Hence the third conclusion : 
cannot be averted, and that a coal 
revolution in Europe and the colon 
united world front of revolution 
imperialism is inevitable. 


that under imperialism wars 
ition between the proletarian 
ial revolution in the East in a 
against the world front of 
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Lenin combines all these conclusions into one general con- 
clusion that “imperialism is the eve of the socialist revolution’’* 
(see Vol. XIX, p. 71). 

The very approach to the question of the proletarian revolu- 
tion, of the character of the revolution, of its scope, of its depth, 
the scheme of the revolution in general, changes accordingly. 

Formerly, the analysis of the pre-requisites for the proletarian 
revolution was usually approached from the point of view of 
the economic state of individual countries. Now, this approach 
is no longer adequate. Now the matter must be approached 
from the point of view of the economic state of all the majority 
of countries, from the point of view of the state of world econo- 
my; for individual countries and individual national economies 
have ceased to be self-sufficient units, have become links 
in a single chain called world economy ; for the old “cultured” 
capitalism has evolved into imperialism, and imperialism is a 
world system of financial enslavement and colonial oppression 
of the vast majority of the population of the world by a handful 
of “advanced” countries. 

Formerly it was the accepted thing to speak of the existence 
or absence of objective conditions for the proletarian revolution 
in individual countries, or, to be more precise, in one or another - 
developed country. Now this point of view is no longer adequate. 
Now we must speak of the existence of objective conditions for 
the revolution inthe entire system of world imperialist economy 
as an integral whole; the existence within this system of some 
countries that are not sufficiently developed industrially cannot 
serve as an insuperable obstacle to the revolution, if the system 
as a whole or, more correctly, because the system as a whole 
is already ripe for revolution. i 

Formerly it was the accepted thing to speak of the proletarian 
revolution in one or another developed country as of a separate 
and self-sufficient entity opposing a separate national front of capi- 
tal as its antipode. Now, this point of view is no longer ade 
quate. Now we must speak of the world proletarian revolution; 
for the separate national fronts of capital have become links in 
a single chain called the world front of imperialism, which must 


* My italics—J. St. 
5) 


be weaker in Russia than in the other countries. 
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be opposed by a common front of the revolutionary movement 
in all countries. 

Formerly the proletarian revolution was regarded exclusively 
as the result of the internal development of a given country. 
Now, this point of view is no longer adequate. Now the pro- 
letarian revolution must be regarded primarily as the result of 
the development of the contradictions within the world system 
of imperialism, as the result of the breaking of the chain of the 


world imperialist front in one country or another. 


Where will the revolution begin? Where, in what country, 
can the front of capital be pierced first? 

Where industry is more developed, where the proletariat cons- 
titutes the majority, where there is more culture, where there is 
more democracy—that was the reply usually given formerly. 

No, objects the Leninst theory of revolution, not necessarily 
where industry is more developed, and so forth. The front of 
capital will be pierced where the chain of imperialism is weakest, 
for the proletarian revolution is the result of the breaking of the 
chain of the world imperialist front at its weakest link ; and it may 
turn out that the country which has started the revolution, which 
has made a breach in the front of capital, is less developed in a 
capitalist sense than other, more developed, countries, which have, 
however, remained within the framework of capitalism. 

In 1917 the chain of the imperialist world front proved to 
It was there 
that the chain broke and provided an outlet for the proletarian 
revolution. Why? Because in Russia a great popular revolution 
was unfolding, and at its head marched the revolutionary pro- 
letariat, which had such an important ally as the vast mass of 
the peasantry, which was oppressed and exploited by the land- 
lords. Because the revolution there was opposed by such a hid- 
eous representative of imperialism as tsarism, which lacked all 
moral prestige and was deservedly hated by the whole population. 
The chain proved to be weaker in Russia, although Russia was 
less developed in a capitalist sense than, say, 
Britain or America. 

Where will the chain break in the near future? Again, 
where it is weakest. It is not precluded that the chain may break, 
say, in India. Why ? Because that country has a young, militant, 


revolutionary proletariat, which has such an ally as the national 


France or Germany, 
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liberation moyement—an undoubtedly powerful and undoubtedly 
important ally. Because there the revolution is confronted by 
such a well-known foe as foreign imperialism, which has no 
moral credit and is deservedly hated by all the oppressed and 
exploited masses of India. : 

It is also quite possible that the chain will break in Germany. 
Why? Because the factors which are operating, say, in India 
are beginning to operate in Germany as well; but, of course, the 
enormous difference in the level of development between India 
and Germany cannot but stamp its imprint on the progress and 
outcome of a revolution in Germany. 

That is why Lenin said that : 

“The West-European capitalist countries will consummate their 
development towards socialism ... not by the even ‘maturing’ of socialism 
in them, but by the exploitation of some countries by others, by the 
exploitation of the first of the countries to be vanquished in the imperialist 
war combined with the exploitation of the whole of the East. On the 
other hand, precisely as a result of the first imperialist war, the East 
has definitely come into revolutionary movement, has been definitely 
drawn into the general maelstrom of the world revolutionary movement” 
(see Vol. XXVII, pp. 415-16). 

Briefly : the chain of the imperialst front must, as a rule, 
break where the links are weaker and, at all events, not necessarily 
where capitalism is more developed, where there is such and 
such a percentage of proletarians and such and such a percentage 
of peasants, and so on. 

That is why in deciding the question of proletarain revolution 
Statistical estimates of the percentage of the proletarian population 
in a given country lose the exceptional importance so eagerly 
attached to them by the doctrinaires of the Second International, 
who have not understood imperialism and who fear revolution 
like the plague. 

To proceed. The heroes of the Second International asserted 
(and continue to assert) that between the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution and the proletarian revolution there is a chasm, or at 
any rate a Chinese Wall, separating one from the other by a more 
or less protracted interval of time, during which the bourgeoisie 
having come into power, develops capitalism, while the prole- 
tariat accumulates strength and prepares for the “decisive struggle” 
against capitalism. This interval is usually calculated to extend 
over many decades, if not longer. It scarcely needs proof that this 
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Chinese Wall “theory” is totally devoid of scientific meaning under 
the conditions of imperialism, that it is and can be only a means 
of concealing and camouflaging the counter-revolutionary aspira- 
tions of the bourgeoisie. It scarcely needs proof that under the 
conditions of imperialism, fraught as it is with collisions and 
wars; under the conditions of the “eve of the socialist revolu- 
tion,” when “flourishing” capitalism becomes “moribund” capi- 
talism (Lenin) and the revolutionary movement is growing in 
all countries of the world ; when imperialism is allying itself with 
all reactionary forces without exception, down to and including 
tsarism and serfdom, thus making imperative the coalition of 
all revolutionary forces, from the proletarian movement of the 
West to the national liberation movement of the East; when the 
overthrow of the survivals of the regime of feudal serf- 
dom becomes impossible without a revolutionary struggle 
against imperialism—it scarcely needs proof that the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, in a more or less developed country, must 
under such circumstances verge upon the proletarian revolution, 
that the former must pass into the latter. The history of the 
revolution in Russia has provided palpable proof that this thesis 
is correct and incontrovertible. It was not without reason that 
Lenin, as far back as 1905, on the eve of the first Russian revo- 
lution, in his pamphlet Two Tactics depicted the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and the socialist révolution as two links 


in the same chain, as a single and integral picture of the sweep 
of the Russian revolution : 


“The proletariat must carry to completion the democratic revolution, 
by allying to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to crush by force 
the resistance of the autocracy and to paralyse the instability of the 
bourgeoisie. The proletariat must accomplish the socialist revolution, by 
allying to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian elements of the popula- 
tion in order to crush by force the resistance of the bourgeoisie and to 
paralyse the instability of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. Such 
are the tasks of the proletariat, which the new Tskra-ists present so 
narrowly in all their arguments and resolutions about the sweep of the 
revolution” (see Lenin, Vol. VIII, p. 96). 


There is no need to mention other, later work of Lenin’s 
which the idea of the bourgeois revolution passing into the pro- 
letarian revolution stands out in greater relief than in Two Tactics 


as one of the cornerstones of the Leninist theory of revolution. 
Some comrades believe, it seems, that Lenin arrived at this 


, in 
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idea only in 1916, that up to that time he had thought that the 
revolution in Russia would remain within the bourgeois framework, 
that power, consequently, would pass from the. hands of the 
organ of the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry into 
the hands of the bourgeoisie and not of the proletariat, It is 
said that this assertion has even penetrated into our communist 
press. I must say that this assertion is absolutely wrong, that 
it is totally at variance with the facts. 

I might refer to Lenin’s well-known speech at the Third 
Congress of the Party (1905), in which he defined the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry, i.e., the victory of the 
demorcratic revolution, not as the “organisation of ‘order’ ” but 
as the “organisation of war” (see Vol. VII, p. 264). 

Further, I might refer to Lenin’s well-known articles “On a 
Provisional Government” (1905),22 where, outlining the pros- 
pects of the unfolding Russian revolution, he assigns to the Party 
the task of “ensuring that the Russian revolution is not a move- 
ment of a few months, but a movement of many years, that it 
leads, not merely to slight concessions on the part of the powers 
that be, but to the complete overthrow of those powers”; where, 
enlarging further on these prospects and linking them with the 
revolution in Europe, he goes on to say: 

“And if we succeed in doing that, then ... then the revolutionary 
conflagration will spread all over Europe ; the European worker, languishing 
under bourgeois reaction, will rise in his turn and will show us ‘how 
it is done’; then the revolutionary wave in Europe will sweep back 
again into Russia and will convert an epoch of a few revolutionary 
years into an epoch of several revolutionary decades ...” (ibid., p. 191). 

I might further refer to a well-known article by Lenin 
published in November 1915, in which he writes : 

“The proletariat is fighting, and will fight valiantly, to capture power, 
for a republic, for the confiscation of the land ... for the participation 
of the ‘non-proletarian masses of the people’ in liberating bourgeois 
Russia from military-feudal ‘imperialism’ (=tsarism). And the proleta- 
riat will immediately* take advantage of this liberation of bourgeois 
Russia from tsarism, from the agrarian power of the landlords, not to 
aid the rich peasants in their struggle against the rural worker, but to 


bring about the socialist revolution in alliance with the proletarians of 
Europe” (see Vol. XVIII, p. 318). 


* My italics—J. St. 
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Finally, I might refer to the well-konwn passage in Lenin’s 
pamphlet The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, 
where, referring to the above-quoted passage in Two Tactics* on 
the sweep of the Russian revolution, he arrives at the following 
conclusion : 

“Things turned out just as we said they would. The course taken 
by the revolution confirmed the correctness of our reasoning. First, 
with the ‘whole’ of the peasantry against the monarchy, against the 
landlords, against the medieval regime (and to that extent the revolu- 
tion remains bourgeois, bourgeois-democratic). Then, with the poor 
peasants, with the semi-proletarians, with all the exploited, against capita- 
lism, including the rural rich, the kulaks, the profiteers, and to that 
extent the revolution becomes a socialist one. To attempt to raise an 
artificial Chinese Wall between the first and second, to separate them 
by anything else rhan the degree of preparedness of the proletariat and 
the degree of its unity with the poor peasants, means monstrously to 


distort Marxism, to vulgarise it, to replace it by liberalism” (see Vol. 
XXIII, p. 391). 


That is sufficient, I think. 


Very well, we may be told; but if that is the case, why 
did Lenin combat the idea of “permanent (uninterrupted) revolu- 
tion”? 

Because Lenin proposed that the revolutionary capacities of 
the peasantry be “exhausted” and that the fullest use be made 
of their revolutionary energy for the complete liquidation of 
tsarism and for the transition to the proletarian revolution, whereas 
the adherents of “permanent revolution” did not understand the 
important role of the peasantry. in the Russian revolution, under- 
estimated the strength of the revolutionary energy of the peasantry, 
underestimated the strength and ability of the Russian proletariat 
to lead the peasantry, and thereby hampered the work of 
emancipating the peasantry from the influence of the bourgeoisie, 
the work of rallying the peasantry around the proletariat. 

Because Lenin proposed that the revolution be crowned with 
the transfer of power to the proletariat, whereas the adherents 
of “permanent” revolution wanted to begin at once with the es- 
tablishment of the power of the proletariat, failing to realise 
that in so doing they were closing their eyes to such a “minor 
detail” as the survivals of serfdom and were leaving out of 


* See also p. 68 
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account so important a force as the Russian peasantry, failing to 
understand that such a policy could not retard the winning of 
the peasantry over to the side of the proletariat. 

Consequently, Lenin fought the adherents of “permanent” 
revolution, not over the question of uninterruptedness, for Lenin 
himself maintained the point of view of uninterrupted revolution, 
but because they underestimated the role of the peasantry, which 
is an enormous reserve of the proletariat, because they failed to 
understand the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat. 

The idea of “permanent” revolution should not be regarded 
as a new idea. It was first alvanced by Marx at the end of 
the forties in his well-known Address to the Communist League 
(1850). It is from this document that our “permanentists” 
took the idea of uninterrupted revolution. It should be noted 
that in taking it from Marx our “permanentists” altered it 
somewhat, and in altering it “spoilt” it and made it unfit for 
practical use. The experienced hand of Lenin was needed to 
rectify this mistake, to take Marx’s idea of uninterrupted revo- 
lution in its pure form and make it a comerstone of his theory 
of revolution. 

Here is what Marx says in his Address about uninterrupted 
(permanent) revolution, after enumerating a number of revolu- 
tionary-democratic demands which he calls upon the Communists 
to win: 

“While the democratic petty bourgeois wish to bring the revolution 
to a conclusion as quickly as possible, and with the achievement, at 
most, of the above demands, it is our interest and our task to make the 
revolution permanent, until all more or less possessing classes have been 
forced out of their position of dominance, until the proletariat has con- 
quered state power, and the association of proletarians, not only in one 
country but in all the dominant countries of the world, has advanced so 
far that competition among the proletarians of these countries has ceased 
and that at least the decisive productive forces are concentrated in the 
hands of the proletarians.”* 

In other words : 

a) Marx did not at all propose to begin the revolution in 
the Germany of the fifties with the immediate establishment of 
proletarian power—contrary to the plans of our Russian “perma- 
nentists.” r 

b) Marx proposed only that the revolution be crowned with 
the establishment of proletarian state power, by hurling, step by 
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step, one section of the bourgeoisie after another from the heights 
of power, in order, after the attainment of power by the pro- 
letariat, to kindle the fire of revolution in every country—and 
everything that Lenin taught and carried out in the course of 
our revolution in pursuit of his theory of the proletarian revo- 
lution under the conditions of imperialism was fully in line with 
that proposition. 

It follows, then that our Russian “permanentists” have not only 
underestimated the role of the peasantry in the Russian revolution 
and the importance of the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat, 
but have altered (for the worse) Marx’s idea of “permanent” 
revolution and made it unfit for practical use. 

That is why Lenin ridiculed the theory of our “permanen- 
tists”, calling it “original” and “fine,” and accusing them of refusing 
to “think why, for ten whole years, life has passed by this fine 
theory.” (Lenin’s article was written in 1915, ten years after the 
appearance of the theory of the “permanentists” in Russia. See 
Vol. XVII, p. 317). 

That is why Lenin regarded this theory as a semi-Menshevik 
theory and said that it “borrows from the Bolsheviks their call 
for a resolute revolutionary struggle by the proletariat and the 
conquest of political power by the latter, and from the Menshe- 
viks the ‘repudiation’ of the role of the peasantry” (see Lenin’s 
article “Two Lines of the Revolution,” ibid.). 

This then, is the position in regard to Lenin’s idea of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution passing into the proletarian revo- 
lution, of utilising the bourgeois revolution for the “immediate” 
transition to the proletarian revolution. 

To proceed. Formerly, the victory of the revolution in one 
country was considered impossible, on the assumption that it 
would require the combined action of the proletarians of all 
or at least of a majority of the advanced countries to 
achieve victory over the bougeoisie. Now this point of view no 
longer fits in with the facts. Now we must proceed from the 
possibility of such a victory, for the uneven and spasmodic 
character of the development of the various capitalist countries 
under the conditions of imperialism, the development within 
imperialism of catastrophic contradictions leading to inevitable 
wars, the growth of the revolutionary movement in all countries 
of the world—all this leads, not only to the possibility, but also 
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to the necessity of the victory of the proletariat in individual 
countries. The history of the revolution in Russia is direct proof 
of this. At the same time, however, it must be borne in mind 
that the overthrow of the bourgeoisie can be successfully accom- 
plished only when certain absolutely necessary conditions exist, 
in the absence of which there can be even no question of the 
proletariat taking power. 

Here is what Lenin says about these conditions in his pamphlet 
“Left-Wing” Communism : 

“The fundamental law of revolution, which has been confirmed by 
all revolutions, and particularly by all three Russian revolutions in the 
twentieth century, is as follows: it is not enough for revolution that the 
exploited and oppressed masses should understand the impossibility of 
living in the old way and demand changes; it is essential for revolution 
that the exploiters should not be able to live and rule in the old way. 
‘Only when the ‘lower classes’ do not want the old way, and when the 
‘upper classes’ cannot carry on in the old way—only then can revolution 
triumph. This truth may be expressed in other words: revolution is impos- 
sible without a nation-wide crisis (affecting both the exploited and the 
exploiters).* Tt follows that for revolution it is essential, first, that a 
majority of the workers (or at least a majority of the class conscious, 
thinking, politically active workers) should fully understand that revo- 
lution is necessary and be ready to sacrifice their lives for it; secondly, 
that the ruling classes should be passing through a governmental crisis, 
which draws even the most backward masses into politics ... weakens 
the government and makes it possible for the revolutionaries to overthrow 
it rapidly” (see Vol. XXV, p. 222). 


But the overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and 
establishment of the power of the proletariat in one country does 
not yet mean that the complete victory of socialism has ensured. 
After consolidating its power and leading the peasantry in its 
wake the proletariat of the victorious country can and must build 
a socialist society. But does this mean that it will thereby 
achieve the complete and final victory of socialism, i.e., does it 
mean that with the forces of only one country it can finally 
consolidate socialism and fully guarantee that country against 
intervention and, consequently, also against restoration? No, it 
does not. For this the victory of the revolution in at least 
several countries is needed. Therefore, the development and 
support of revolution in other countries is an essential task of 


* My italics—J. St. 
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the victorious revolution. Therefore, the revolution which has: 


been victorious in one country must regard itself not as a self- 
sufficient entity, but as an aid, as a means for hastening the 
victory of the proletariat in other countries. 

Lenin expressed this thought succinctly when he said that 
the task of the victorious revolution is to do “the utmost possible 
in one country for the development, support and awakening of 
the revolution in all countries” (see Vol. XXIII, p. 385). 

These, in general, are the characteristic features of Lenin’s 
theory of proletarian revolution. 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 


From this theme I take three fundamental questions : 

a) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the instrument of 
the proletarian revolution; 

b) the dictorship of the proletariat as the rule of the pro- 
letariat over the bourgeoisie ; 

c) Soviet power as the state form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

1) The dictatorship of the proletariat as the instrument of 
the proletarian revolution. The question of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship is above all a question of the main content of the pro- 
letarian revolution. The proletarian revolution, its movement, 
its sweep and its achievements acquire flesh and blood only 
through the dictatorship of the proletariat. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat is the instrument of the proletarian revolution, its 
organ, its most important mainstay, brought into being for the 
purpose of, firstly, crushing the resistance of the overthrown: 
exploiters and consolidating the achievements of the proletarian 
revolution, and, secondly, carrying the proletarian revolution to 
its completion, carrying the revolution to the complete victory 
of socialism. The revolution can defeat the bourgeoisie, can 
overthrow its power, even without the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. But the revolution will be unable to crush the resistance 
ef the bourgeoisie, to maintain its victory and to push forward’ 
to the final victory of socialism unless, at a certain stage in its 
development, it creates a special organ in the form of the dictator-. 
ship of the proletariat as its principal mainstay. 

“The fundamental question of every revolution is the question: 
of power” (Lenin). Does this mean that all that is required is, 
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to assume power, to seize it? No, it does not. The seizure of 
power is only the beginning. For many reasons, the bourgeoisie 
that is overthrown in one country remains for a long time stronger 
than the proletariat which has overthrown it. Therefore, the 
whole point is to retain power, to consolidate it, to make it in- 
vincible. What is needed to attain this? To attain this it is 
necessary to carry out at least three main tasks that confront the 
dictatorship of the proletariat “on the morrow” of victory : 

a) to break the resistance of the landlords and capitalists 
who have been overthrown and expropriated by the revolution, 
to liquidate every attempt on their part to restore the power of 
capital ; 

b) to organise construction in such a way as to rally all the 
working people around the proletariat, and to carry on this work 
along the lines of preparing for the elimination, the abolition of 
classes; 

c) to arm the revolution, to organise the army of the revo- 
lution for the struggle against foreign enemies, for the struggle 
against imperialism. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is needed to carry out, to 
fulfil these tasks. 


“The transition from capitalism to communism,” says Lenin,. 
“represents an entire historical epoch. Until this epoch has terminated, 
the exploiters inevitably cherish the hope of restoration, and this hope 
is converted into attempts at restoration. And after their first serious 
defeat, the overthrown exploiters—who had not expected their overthrow, 
never believed it possible, never conceded the thought of it—throw them- 
selves with energy grown tenfold, with furious passion and hatred grown 
a hundredfold, into the battle for the recovery of the ‘paradise’ of which 
they have been deprived, on behalf of their families, who had been 
leading such a sweet and easy life and whom now the ‘common herd’ 
is condemning to ruin and destitution (or to ‘common’ labour ...). In 
the train of the capitalist exploiters follow the broad masses of the 
petty bourgeoisie, with regard to whom decades of historical experience 
of all countries testify that they vacillate and hesitate, one day marching 
behind the proletariat and the next day taking fright at the difficulties 
of the revolution ; that they become panic-stricken at the first defeat or 
semi-defeat of the workers, grow nervous, rush about, snivel, and run 
from one camp into the other” (see Vol. XXIII, p. 355). 


The bourgeoisie has its grounds for making attempts at res- 
toration, because for a long time after its overthrow it remains 
stronger than the proletariat which has overthrown it. 
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“If the exploiters are defeated in one country only,” says Lenin, 
“and this, of course, is the typical case, since a simultaneous: revolution 
in a number of countries is a rare exception, they still remain stronger 
than the exploited” (ibid., p. 354). 


Wherein lies the strength of the overthrown bourgeoisie ? 


Firstly, “in the strength of international capital, in the Strength 
and durability of the international connections of the bourgeoisie” (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 173). j 

Secondly, in the fact that “for a long time after the revolution the 
exploiters inevitably retain a number of great practical advantages: they 
still have money (it is impossible to abolish money all at once); some 
movable property—often fairly considerable; they still have various con- 
nections, habits of organisation and management, knowledge of all the 
‘secrets’ (customs, methods, means and possibilities) of management, 
superior education, close connections with the higher technical personnel 
(who live and think like the bourgeoisie), incomparably greater experience 
in the art of war (this is very important), and so on, and so forth” 
(see Vol. XXIII, p. 354). 

Thirdly, “in the force of habit, in the strength of small production. 
For, unfortunately, small production is still very, very widespread in 
the world, and small production engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie 
continuously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass scale” 
for “the abolition of classes means not only driving out the iandlords 
and capitalists—that we accomplished with comparative ease—it 
means abolishing the small commodity producers, and they cannot be 
driven out, or crushed; we must live in harmony with them, they can 
(and must) be remoulded and re-educated only by very prolonged, slow, 
cautious organisational work (see Vol. XXV, pp. 173 and 189). 


That is why Lenin says : 


also 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat is a most determined and most 
ruthless war waged by the new class against a more powerful enemy, the 
bourgeoisie, whose resistance is increased tenfold by its overthrow,” 

that “the dictatorship of the proletariat is a stubborn struggle— 
bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and economic, edu- 
cational and administrative—against the forces and traditions of the old 


society” (ibid., pp. 173 and 190). 

It scarcely needs proof that there is not the slightest possibility 
of carrying out these tasks in a short period, of accomplishing 
all this in a few years. Therefore, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the transition from capitalism to communism, must not 
be regarded as a fleeting period of “super-revolutionary” acts and 
decrees, but as an entire historical era, replete with civil wars 
and external conflicts, with persistent organisational work and 
economic construction, with advances and retreats, victories and 
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defeats. This historical era is needed not only to create the 
economic and cultural prerequisites for the complete victory 
of socialism, but also to enable the proletariat, firstly, to educate 
itself and become steeled as a force capable of governing the 
country, and, secondly, to re-educate and remould the petty- 
bourgeois strata along such lines as will assure the organisation 
of socialist production. 

“You will have to go through fifteen, twenty, fifty years of civil wars 
and international conflicts,’ Marx said to the workers, “not only to 
change existing conditions, but also to change yourselves and to make 
yourselves capable of wielding political power” (see K. Marx and F. 
Engels, Works, Vol. VIII, p. 506). 

Continuing and developing Marx’s idea still further, Lenin 
wrote that : 

“Tt will be necessary under the dictatorship of the proletariat to re- 
educate millions of peasants and small proprietors, hundreds of thousands 


of office employees, officials and bourgeois intellectuals, to subordinate 
them all to the proletarian state and to proletarian leadership, to overcome 


“ 


their bourgenis habits and traditions,” just as we mus —in a pro- 
tracted struggle waged on the basis of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
—re-educate the proletarians themselves, who do not abandon their petty- 
bourgeois prejudices at one stroke, by a miracle, at the bidding of the 
Virgin Mary, at the bidding of a slogan, resolution or decree, but only 
in the course of a long and difficult mass struggle against mass petty- 
bourgeois influences” (see Vol. XXV, pp. 248 and 247). 


2) The dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule of the 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie. From the foregoing it is evident 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat is not a mere change of 
personalities in the government, a change of the “cabinet,” etc., 
leaving the old economic and political order intact. The 
Mensheviks and opportunists of all countries, who fear dictator- 
ship like fire and in their ‘fright substitute the concept “conquest 
of power” for the concept dictatorship, usually reduce the “con- 
quest of power” to a change of the “cabinet,” to the accession to 
power of a new ministry made up of people like Scheidemann and 
Noske, MacDonald and Henderson. It is hardly necessary to 
explain that these and similar cabinet changes have nothing in 
atorship of the proletariat, with the conquest 
of real power by the real proletariat. With the MacDonalds and 
Scheidemanns in power, while the old bourgeois order is allowed 
to remain, their so-called governments cannot be anything else 


common with the dict 
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than an apparatus serving the bourgeoisie, a screen to conceal the 
ulcers of imperialism, a weapon in the hands of the bourgeoisie 
against the revolutionary movement of the oppressed and ex- 
ploited masses. Capital needs such governments as a screen when 
it finds it inconvenient, unprofitable, difficult to oppress and 
exploit the masses without the aid of a screen. Oricoise the 
appearance of such governments is a symptom that ‘over thore 

G.e., in the capitalist camp) all is not quiet “at the Shipka Pass” ; 
nevertheless, governments of this kind inevitably remain govern- 
ments of capital in disguise. The government of a MacDonald 
or a Scheidemann is as far removed from the conquest of power 
by the proletariat as the sky from the earth. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat is not a change of government, but a new state, 
with new organs of power, both central and local ; it is the state 
of the proletariat, which has arisen on the ruins of the old state, 
the state of the bourgeoisie. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat arises not on the basis of 
the bourgeois order, but in the process of the breaking up of this 
order, after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, in the process of 
the expropriation of the landlords and capitalists, in the process 
of the socialisation of the principal instruments an 
duction, in the process of violent proletarian 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a rev 
use of force against the bourgeoisie. 

The state is a machine in the hands of the 
Pressing the resistance of its class enemies. 
dictatorship of the proletariat does not differ 
dictatorship of any other class, for the pr 
machine for the suppression of the 
substantial difference. This difference consists in the fact that all 
hitherto existing class states have been ‘dictatorships of an exploit- 
ing minority over the exploited majority, whereas the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is the dictatorship of the exploited majority 
over the exploiting minority. 

Briefly : the dictatorship of the proletariat is the rule— 
unrestricted by law and based on force—of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the sympathy and Suppo: 


rt of the 
labouring and exploited masses (Lenin, The State and Revolu- 
tion). 


d means of pro- 
revolution. The 
olutionary power based on 


ruling class for sup- 
In this respect the 
essentially from the 
oletarian state is a 
bourgeoisie. But there is one 


From this follow two main conclusions : 
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First conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot 
-be “complete” democracy, democracy fer all, for the rich as well 
as for the poor; the dictatorship of the proletariat “must be a 
state that is democratic in a new way (for* the proletarians and 
the non-propertied in general) and dictatorial in a new way 
(against* the bourgeoisie)” (see Vol. XXI, p. 393). The talk 
of Kautsky and Co. about universal equality, about “pure” demo- 
‘cracy, about “perfect” democracy, and the like, is a bourgeois 
disguise of the indubitable fact that equality between exploited 
and exploiters is impossible. The theory of “pure” democracy 
is the theory of the upper stratum of the working class, which 
has been broken in and is being fed by the imperialist robbers. 
It was brought into being for the purpose of concealing the ulcers 
of capitalism, of embellishing imperialism and lending it moral 
strength in the struggle against the exploited masses. Under 
‘capitalism there are no real “liberties” for the exploited, nor can 
there be, if for no other reason than that the premises, printing 
plants, paper supplies, etc, indispensable for the enjoyment of 
“liberties” are the privilege of the exploiters. Under capitalism 
the exploited masses do not, nor can they ever, really participate 
in governing the country, if for no other reason than that, even 
‘under the most democratic regime, under conditions of capitalism, 
‘governments are not set up by the people but by the Rothschilds 
.and Stinneses, the Rockefellers and Morgans. Democracy under 
‘capitalism is capitalist democracy, the democracy of the exploit- 
ing minority, based on the restriction of the rights of the exploited 
majority and directed against this majority. Only under the pro- 
letarian dictatorship are real liberties for the exploited and real 
participation of the proletarians and peasants in governing the 
country possible. Under the dictatorship of the proletariat, demo- 
‘cracy is proletarian democracy, the democracy of the exploited 
majority, based on the restriction of the rights of the exploiting 
minority and directed against this minority. 

Second conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletariat 
cannot arise as the result of the peaceful development of bourgeois 
society and of bourgeois democracy; it can arise only as the 
result ‘of the smashing of the bourgeois state machine, the bour- 
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geois army, the bourgeois bureaucratic apparatus, the bourgeois 
police. 


“The working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state 
machinery, and wield it for its own purposes,” say Marx and Engels in a 
preface to the Communist Manifesto—The task of the proletarian revo- 


lution is “... no longer, as before, to transfer the bureaucratic- 
military machine from one hand to another, but to smash it... —this is 


the preliminary condition for every real people’s revolution on the 
continent,” says Marx in his letter to Kugelmann in 1871.“ 

Marx’s qualifying phrase about the continent gave the 
opportunists and Mensheviks of all countries a pretext for clamo- 
uring that Marx had thus conceded the possibility of the peaceful 
evolution of bourgeois democracy into a proletarian democracy, 
at least in certain countries outside the European continent 
(Britain, America). Marx did in fact concede that possibility, 
and ke had good grounds for conceding it in regard to Britain 
and America in the seventies of the last century, when monop- 
oly capitalism and imperialism did not yet exist, and when these: 
countries, owing to the particular conditions of their develop- 
ment, had as yet no developed militarism and bureaucracy, 
That was the situation before the a 
perialism. But later, after a lapse of 
the situation in these countries had 


pment in Britain and America had disap- 
these countries. 


“Today,” said Lenin, “in 1917 
imperialist war, this qualification mad 
Britain and America, the biggest and 
world—of Anglo-Saxon ‘liberty’ in 
and bureaucracy, have completely s 
morass of bureaucratic-military in 
to themselves and trample everyti 


unk into the all-European filthy, bloody 
stitutions which subordinate everything 


t hing underfoot. Today, in Britain and 
in America, too, ‘the preliminary condition for every real people’s re- 


s volution’ is the smashing, the destruction of the ‘ready-made state 
machinery’ (perfected in those countries, between 1914 and 1917, up to 
the ‘European’ general imperialist standard)” (see Vol. XXI, p. 395). 

In other words, the law of violent proletarian revolution, the 
law of the smashing of the bourgeois state machine as a pre- 


— 


E 
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liminary condition for such a revolution, is an inevitable law of 
the revolutionary movement in the imperialist countries of the 
world. 

Of course, in the remote future if the proletariat is victorious 
in the principal capitalist countries, and if the present capitalist 
encirclement is replaced by a socialist encirclement, a “peaceful” 
path of development is quite possible for certain capitalist coun- 
tries, whose capitalists, in view of the “unfavourable” international 
situation, will consider it expedient “voluntarily? to make sub- 
stantial concessions to the proletariat. But this supposition 
‚applies only to a remote and possible future. With regard to 
the immediate future, there is no ground whatsoever for this 
supposition. 

Therefore, Lenin is right in saying : 

“The proletarian revolution is impossible without the forcible des- 
truction of the bourgeois state machine and the substitution for it of a 
new one” (see Vol. XXIII, p. 342). 

3) Soviet power as the state form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
signifies the suppression of the bourgeoisie, the smashing of the 
bourgeois state machine, and the substitution of proletarian 
democracy for bourgeois democracy. That is clear. But by 
means of what organisations can this colossal work be carried 
cut? The old forms of organisation of the proletariat, which 
grew up on the basis of bourgeois parliamentarism, are inade- 
quate for this work—of that there can hardly be any doubt. 
What, then, are the new forms of organisation of the proletariat 
that are capable of serving as the gravediggers of the bourgeois 
state machine, that are capable not only of smashing this machine, 
not only of substituting proletarian democracy for bourgeois 
democracy, but also of becoming the foundation of the proletarian 
state power ? ‘ 

This new form of organisation of the proletariat is the Soviets. 

Wherein lies the strength of the Soviets as compared with the 
old forms of organisation ? 

In that the Soviets are the most all-embracing mass organisa- 
tions of the proletariat, for they and they alone embrace all 
workers without exception. 

In that the Soviets are the only mass organisations which 
unite all the oppressed and exploited, workers and peasants, 


6 
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soldiers and sailors, and in which the vanguard of the masses, 
the proletariat, can, for this reason, most easily and most com- 
pletely exercise its political leadership of the mass struggle. 

In that the Soviets are the most powerful organs of the re- 
volutionary struggle of the masses, of the political actions of the 
masses, of the uprising of the masses—organs capable of breaking 
the omnipotence of finance capital and its political appendages. 

In that the Soviets are the immediate organisations of the 
masses themselves, i.e., they are the most democratic and there- 
fore the most authoritative organisations of the masses, which 
facilitate to the utmost their participation in the work of building 
up the new state and in its administration, and which bring into 
full play the revolutionary energy, initiative and creative abilities 
of the masses in the struggle for the destruction of the old order, 
jn the struggle for the new, proletarian order. 

Soviet power is the union and constitution of the local Soviets 
into one common state organisation, into the state organisation 
of the proletariat as the vanguard of the oppressed and exploited 
masses and as the ruling class—their union in the Republic ot 
Soviets. 

The essence of Soviet power consists in the fact that these 
most all-embracing and most revolutionary mass organisations of 
precisely those classes that were oppressed by the capitalists and 
landlords are now the “permanent and sole basis of the whole 
power of the state, of the whole state apparatus” ; that “precisely 
those masses which even in the most democratic bourgeois re- 
publics,” while being equal is law, “have in fact been prevented 
by thousands of tricks and devices from taking part in political 

life and from enjoying democratic rights and liberties, are now 
drawn unfailingly into constant and, moreover, decisive participa- 
tion in the democratic administration of the state”* (see Lenin, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 13). 

That is why Soviet power is a new form of state organisation, 
different in principle from the old bourgeois-democratic and 

f parliamentary form, a new type of state, adapted not to the task 
of exploiting and oppressing the labouring masses, but to the 
task of completely emancipating them from all oppression and 
exploitation, to the tasks facing the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


* All italics mine.—J. St. 
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Lenin is right in saying that with the appearance of Soviet 
power “the era of bourgeois-democratic parliamentarism has 
drawn to a close and a new chapter in world history—the era of 
proletarian dictatorship—has been opened.” 

Wherein lie the characteristic features of Soviet power ?. 

In that Soviet power is the most all-embracing and most demo- 
cratic state organisation of all possible state organisations while 
classes continue to exist ; for, being the arena of the bond and 
collaboration between the workers and the exploited peasants in 
their struggle against the exploiters, and basing itself in its work 
on this bond and on this collaboration, Soviet power is thus the 
power of the majority of the population over the minority, it is 
the state of the majority, the expression of its dictatorship. 

In that Soviet power is the most internationalist of all state 
Organisations in class society, for, by destroying every kind of 
national oppression and resting on the collaboration of the labour- 
ing masses of the various nationalities, it facilitates the uniting 
of these masses into a single state union. 

In that Soviet power, by its very structure, facilitates the task 
of leading the oppressed and exploited masses by the vanguard of 
these masses—by the proletariat, as the most united and most 
politically conscious core of the Soviets. 

“The experience of all revolutions and of all movements of 
the oppressed classes, the experience of the world socialist move- 
ment teaches us,” says Lenin, “that the proletariat alone is able 
to unite and lead the scattered and backward strata of the toiling 
and exploited population” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 14). The point 
is that the structure of Soviet power facilitates the practical 
application of the lessons drawn from this experience, 

In that Soviet power, by combining legislative and executive 
power in a single state organisation and replacing territorial elec- 
toral constituencies by industrial units, factories and mills, thereby 
directly links the workers and the labouring masses in general with 
the apparatus of state administration, teaches them how to govern 
the country, 

In that Soviet power alone is capable of releasing the army 
from its subordination to bourgeois command and of converting 
it from the instrument of oppression of the people which it is under 
the bourgeois order into an instrument for the liberation of the 
people from the yoke of the bourgeoisie, both native and foreign. 
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In that “the Soviet organisation of the state alone is capable 
of immediately and effectively smashing and finally destroying the 
old, i.e., the bourgeois, bureaucratic and judicial apparatus” 
(ibid.). 

In that the Soviet form of state alone, by drawing the mass 
organisations of the toilers and exploited into constant and un- 
restricted participation in state administration, is capable of pre- 
paring the ground for the withering away of the state, which is 
one of the basic elements of the future stateless communist society. 

The Republic of Soviets is thus the political form, so long 
sought and finally discovered, within the framework of which 
the economic emancipation of the proletariat, the complete victory 
of socialism, must be accomplished. - 

The Paris Commune was the embryo of this form; Sovict 
power is its development and culmination. 

That is why Lenin says : 


“The Republic of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants” 
Deputies is not only the form of a higher type of democratic institution 


.+» but is the only* form capable of ensuring the most painless transition 
to socialism” (see Vol. XXII, p. 131). 


THE PEASANT QUESTION 


From this theme I take four questions : 

a) the presentation of the question ; 

b) the peasantry during the bourgeois-democratic revolution ; 

c) the peasantry during the proletarian revolution ; 

d) the peasantry after the consolidation of Soviet power. 

1) The presentation of the question. Some think that the 
fundamental thing in Leninism is the peasant question, that the 
point of departure of Leninism is the question of the peasantry, 
of its role, its relative importance. This is absolutely wrong, 
The fundamental question of Leninism, its point of departure, is 
not the peasant question, but the question of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, of the conditions under which it can be achieved, 
of the conditions under which it can be consolidated. The peas- 
ant question, as the question of the ally of the proletariat in its 
struggle for power, is a derivative question. 

This circumstance, however, does not in the least deprive the 


* My italics.—J. St. 
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peasant question of the serious and vital importance it unques- 
tionably has for the proletarian revolution. It is known that 
the serious study of the peasant question in the ranks of Russian 
Marxists began precisely on the eve of the first revolution (1905), 
when the question of overthrowing tsarism and of realising the 
hegemony of the proletariat confronted the Party in all its magni- 
tude, and when the question of the ally of the proletariat in the 
impending bourgeois revolution became of vital importance. It 
is also known that the peasant question in Russia assumed a still 
more urgent character during the proletarian revolution, when 
the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, of achieving and 
maintaining it, led to the question of allies for the proletariat in 
the impending proletarian revolution. And this was natural. 
Those who are marching towards and preparing to assume power 
cannot but be interested in the question of who are their real 
allies. A 

In this sense the peasant question is part of the general ques- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and as such it is one 
of the most vital problems of Leninism. 

The attitude of indifference and sometimes even of outright 
aversion displayed by the parties of the Second International 
towards the peasant question is to be explained not only by the 
specific conditions of development in the West. It is to be ex- 
plained primarily by the fact that these parties do not believe in 
the proletarian dictatorship, that they fear revolution and have 
no intention of leading the proletariat to power. And those 
who are afraid of revolution, who do not intend to lead the pro- 
letarians to power, cannot be interested in the question of allies for 
the proletariat in the revolution—to them the question of allies is 
one of indifference, of no immediate significance. The ironical 
attitude of the heroes of the Second International towards the 
peasant question is regarded by them as a sign of good breeding, 
a sign of “true” Marxism. As a matter of fact, there is not a grain 
of Marxism in this, for indifference towards so important a 
question as the peasant question on the eve of the proletarian re- 
volution is the reverse side of the repudiation of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, it is an unmistakable sign of downright betrayal 
of Marxism. 

The question is as follows: Are the revolutionary poten- 
tialities latent in the peasantry by virtue of certain conditions of 
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its existence already exhausted, or not; and if not, is there any 
hope, any basis, for utilising these potentialities for the proletarian 
revolution, for transforming the peasantry, the exploited major- 
ity of it, from the reserve of the bougeoisie which it was during 
the bourgeois revolutions in the West and still is even now, into 
a reserve of the proletariat, into its ally ? 

Leninism replies to this question in the affirmative, i.e., it 
recognises the existence of revolutionary capacities in the ranks of 
the majority of the peasantry, and the possibility of using these 
in the interests of the proletarian dictatorship. 

The history of the three revolutions in Russia fully corro- 
borates the conclusions of Leninism on this score. 

Hence the practical conclusion that the toiling masses of the 
peasantry must be supported in their struggle against bondage 
and exploitation, in their struggle for deliverance from oppression 
and poverty. This does not mean, of course, that the proletariat 
must support every peasant movement. What we have in mind 
here is support for a movement or struggle of the peasantry which, 
directly or indirectly, facilitates the emancipation movement of 
the proletariat, which, in one way or another, brings grist to the 
mill of the proletarian revolution, and which helps to transform 
the peasantry into a reserve and ally of the working class. 

2) The peasantry during the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 
This period extends from the first Russian revolution (1905) to 
the second revolution (February 1917), inclusive. The charac- 
teristic feature of this period is the emancipation of the peasantry 
from the influence of the liberal bourgeoisie, the peasantry’s 
desertion of the Cadets, its turn towards the proletariat, towards 
the Bolshevik Party. The history of this period is the history 
of the struggle between the cadets (the liberal bourgeoisie) and 
the Bolsheviks (the proletariat) for the peasantry. The outcome 
of this struggle was decided by the Duma period, for the period 
of the four Dumas served as an object lesson to the peasantry, 
and this lesson brought home to the peasantry the fact that they 
would receive neither land nor liberty at the hands of the Cadets A 
that the tsar was wholly in favour of the landlords, and that 
the Cadets were supporting the tsar; that the only force they 
could rely on for assistance was the urban workers, the pro- 
letariat. The imperialist war merely confirmed the lessons of 
the Duma period and consummated the peasantry’s desertion of 
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the bourgeoisie, consummated the isolation of the ilberal bour- 
geoisie ; for the years of the war revealed the utter futility, the 
utter deceptiveness of all hopes of obtaining peace from the tsar 
and his bourgeois allies. Without the object lessons of the 
Duma period, the hegemony of the proletariat would have been 
impossible. 

That is how the alliance between the workers and the peasants 
in the bourgeois-democratic revolution took shape. That is how 
the hegemony (leadership) of the proletariat in the common 
struggle for the overthrow of tsarism took shape—the hegemony 
which led to the February Revolution of 1917. 

The bourgeois revolutions in the West (Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria) took, as is well known, \a different road. 
There, hegemony in the revolution belonged not to the proletariat, 
which by reason of its weakness did not and could not represent 
an independent political force, but to the liberal bourgeoisie. 
There the peasantry obtained its emancipation from feudal re- 
gimes, not at the hands of the proletariat, which was numerically 
weak and unorganised, but at the hands of the bourgeoisie. 
There the peasantry marched against the old order side by side 
with the liberal bourgeoisie. There the peasantry acted as the 
reserve of the bourgeoisie. There the revolution, in consequence 
of this, led to an enormous increase in the political weight of the 
bourgeoisie. 

In Russia, on the contrary, the bourgeois revolution produced 
quite opposite results. The revolution in Russia led not to the 
strengthening, but to the weakening of the bourgeoisie as a poli- 
tical force, not to an increase in its political reserves, but to the 
loss of its main reserve, to the loss of the peasantry. The bour- 
geois revolution in Russia brought to the forefront not the liberal 
bourgeoisie but the revolutionary proletariat, rallying around the 
latter the millions of the peasantry. 

Incidentally, this explains why the bourgeois revolution in 
Russia passed into a proletarian revolution in a comparatively 
short space of time. The hegemony of the proletariat was the 
embryo of, and the transitional stage to, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

How is this peculiar phenomenon of the Russian revolution, 
which has no precedent in the history of the bourgeois revolutions 
of the West, to be explained? Whence this peculiarity ? 
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It is to be explained by the fact that the bourgeois revolution 
unfolded in Russia under more advanced conditions of class 
struggle than in the West ; that the Russian proletariat had at that 
time already become an independent political force, whereas the 
liberal bourgeoisie, frightened by the revolutionary spirit of the 
proletariat, lost all semblance of revolutionary spirit (especially 
after the lessons of 1905) and turned towards an alliance with the 
tsar and the landlords against the revolution, against the workers 
and peasants. 


We should bear in mind the following circumstances, which 
determined the peculiar character of the Russian bourgeois re- 
volution. 


a) The unprecedented concentration of Russian industry on 
the eve of the revolution. It is known, for instance, that in 
Russia 54 per cent of all the workers were employed in enterpris- 
es employing over 500 workers each, whereas in so highly develop- 
ed a country as the United States of America no more than 33 per 
cent of all the workers were employed in such enterprises. It 
scarcely needs proof that this circumstance alone, in view of the 
existence of a revolutionary party like the Party of the Bolsheviks, 
transformed the working class of Russia into an immense force 
in the political life of the country. 

b) The hideous forms of exploit 


ation in the factories, coupled 
with the intolerable police regime o 


f the tsarist henchmen—a cir- 
cumstance which transformed every important strike of the work- 


ers into an imposing political action and steeled the working class 
as a force that was revolutionary to the end. 

c) The political flabbiness of the Russian bourgeoisie, which 
after the Revolution of 1905 turned into servility to tsarism and 
downright counter-revolution—a fact to be explained not only by 
the revolutionary spirit of the Russian proletariat, which flung the 
Russian bourgeoisie into the embrace of tsarism, but also by the 
direct dependence of this bourgeoisie upon government contracts. 

d) The existence in the countryside of the most hideous 
most intolerable survivals of serfdom, coupled with the unlim 
power of the landlords—a circumstance whic 
into the embrace of the revolution, 


e) Tsarism, which stifled everything that was alive, and whose 
tyranny aggravated the oppression of the capitalist and the land- 


and 
ited 
h threw the peasantry 


| 
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lord—a circumstance which united the struggle of the workers 
and peasants into a single torrent of revolution. 

f) The imperialist war, which fused all these contradictions 
in the political life of Russia into a profound revolutionary crisis, 
and which lent the revolution tremendous striking force. 

To whom could the peasantry turn under these circumstances ? 
From whom could it seek support against the unlimited power of 
the landlords, against the tyranny of the tsar, against the devastat- 
ing war which was ruining it? From the liberal bourgeoisie ? 
But it was an enemy, as the long years of experience of all four 
Dumas had proved. From the Socialist-Revolutionaries? The 
Socialist-Revolutionaries were “better” than the Cadets, of course, 
and their programme was “suitable,” almost a peasant pro- 
gramme ; but what could the Socialist-Revolutionaries offer, con- 
sidering that thcy thought of relying only on the peasants and 
were weak in the towns, from which the enemy primarily drew 
its forces? Where was the new force which would stop at noth- 
ing either in town or country, which would boldly march in the 
front ranks to fight the tsar and the landlords, which would help 
the peasantry to extricate itself from bondage, from land hunger, 
from oppression, from war? Was there such a force in Russia 


-at all? Yes, there was. It was the Russian proletariat, which 


had shown its strength, its ability to fight to the end, its boldness 


.and revolutionary spirit, as far back as 1905. 


At any rate, there was no other such force ; nor could any 


‘other be found anywhere. 


That is why the peasantry, when it turned its back on the 


‘Cadets and attached itself to the Socialist-Revolutionaries, at the 


same time came to realise the necessity of submitting to the leader- 
ship of such a courageous leader of the revolution as the Russian 
proletariat. j ; ; 
Such were the circumstances which determined the peculiar 
character of the Russian bourgeois revolution. ; ; 
3) The peasantry during the proletarian revolution. This 
period extends from the February Revolution of 1917 to the 
October Revolution of 1917. This period is comparatively short, 


eight months in all ; but from the point of view of the political 
jonary training cf the masses these eight 


enlightenment and revoluti í 
S can safely be put on a par with whole decades of ordinary 


constitutional development, for they were eight months of revo- 
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lution. The characteristic feature of this period was the further 
revolutionisation of the peasantry, its disillusionment with the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, the peasantry’s desertion of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, its new turn towards a direct rally around the 
proletariat as the only consistently revolutionary force, capable 
of leading the country to peace. The history of this period is 
the history of the struggle between the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
(petty-bourgeois democracy) and the Bolsheviks (proletarian 
democracy) for the peasantry, to win over the majority of the 
peasantry. The outcome of this struggle was decided by the- 
coalition period, the Kerensky period, the refusal of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks to confiscate the landlords” 
land, the fight of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to. 
continue the war, the June offensive at the front, the introduction 
of capital punishment for soldiers, the Kornilov revolt: 

Whereas before, in the preceding period, the basic question. 
of the revolution had been the overthrow of the tsar and of the 
power of the landlords, now, in the period following the February 
Revolution, when there was no longer any tsar, and when the inter-- 
minable war had exhausted the economy of the country and utterly 
tuined the peasantry, the question of liquidating the war became: 
the main problem of the revolution. The centre of gravity had. 

` manifestly shifted from purely internal questions to the main ques-- 
tion—the war. “End the war,” “Let’s get out of the war’?— 
such was the general outcry of the war-weary nation and primarily 
of the peasantry. 

But in order to get out of the war it was necessary to overthrow 
the Provisional Government, it was necessary to overthrow the 
power of the bourgeoisie, it was necessary to overthrow the power- 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, for they, andi 
they alone, were dragging out the war to a “victorious finish.” 
Practically, there was no way of getting out of the war except 
by overthrowing the bourgeoisie. 

This was a new revolution, a proletarian revolution, for it 
ousted from power the last group of the imperialist bourgeoisie, . 
its extreme Left wing, the Socialist-Revolutionary Party and the: 
Mensheviks, in order to set up a new, proletarian power, the 
power of the Soviets, in order to put in power the party of the- 
revolutionary proletariat, the Bolshevik Party, the party of the: 
revolutionary struggle against the imperialist war and for a demo-- 
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cratic peace. The majority of the peasantry supported the 
struggle of the workers for peace, for the power of the Soviets. 

There was no other way out for ‘the peasantry. Nor could 
there be any other way out. 

Thus, the Kerensky period was a great object lesson for the 
toiling masses of the peasantry, for it showed clearly that with 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in power the country 
would not extricate itself from the war, and the peasants would 
never get either land or liberty ; that the Mensheviks and Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries differed from the Cadets only in their honeyed 
phrases and false promises, while they actually pursued the same 
imperialist, Cadet policy ; that the only power that could lead 
the country on to the proper road was the power of the Soviets. 
The further prolongation of the war merely confirmed the truth 
of this lesson, spurred on the revolution, and drove millions of 
peasants and soldiers to rally directly around the proletarian 
revolution. The isolation of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks became an incontrovertible fact. Without the object 
lessons of the coalition period the dictatorsrip of the proletariat 
would have been impossible. 

Such were the circumstances which facilitated the process 
of the bourgeois revolution passing into the proletarian revolu- 
tion. 

That is how the dictatorship of the proletariat took shape 
in Russia. 

4) The peasantry after the consolidation of Soviet power. 
Whereas before, in the first period of the revolution, the main 
objective was the overthrow of tsarism, and later, after the 
February Revolution, the primary objective was to get out of the 
imperialist war by overthrowing the bourgeoisie, now, after the 
liquidation of the civil war and the consolidation of Soviet power, 
questions of economic construction came to the forefront. 
Strengthen and develop the nationalised industry ; for this 
purpose link up industry with peasant economy through state- 
regulated trade; replace the surplus-appropriation system by 
the tax in kind so as, later on, by gradually lowering the tax 
in kind, to reduce matters to the exchange of products of indus- 
try for the products of peasant farming ; revive trade and develop 
the co-operatives, drawing into them the vast masses of the 
peasantry—this is how Lenin outlined the immediate tds of 
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‘economic construction on the way to building the foundations 
of socialist economy. 

It is said that this task may prove beyond the strength of 
a peasant country like Russia. Some sceptics even say that 
it is simply utopian, impossible, for the peasantry is a peasantry 
—it consists of small producers, and therefore cannot be of 
use in organising the foundations of socialist production. 

But the sceptics are mistaken, for they fail to take into 
account certain circumstances which in the present case are 
of decisive significance. Let us examine the most important of 
these : 

Firstly. The peasantry in the Soviet Union must not be 
confused with the peasantry in the West. A peasantry that has 
been schooled in three revolutions, that fought against the tsar 
and the power of the bourgeoisie side by side with the pro- 
letariat and under the leadership of the proletariat, a peasantry 
that has received land and peace at the hands of the proletarian 
revolution and by reason of this has become the reserve of 
the proletariat—such a peasantry cannot but be different from a 
peasantry which during the bourgeois revolution fought under the 
leadership of the liberal bourgeoisie, which received land 
the hands of that bourgeoisie, and in vie 
reserve of the bourgeoisie. 
Soviet peasantry, 
friendship and po 


at 
w of this became the 
It scarcely needs proof that the 
which has learnt to appreciate its political 
litical collaboration with the proletariat and 
which owes its freedom to this friendship and collaboration, can- 
not but represent exceptionally favourable material for economic 
collaboration with the proletariat. 

Engels said that “the conquest of political power by the 
Socialist Party has become a matter of the not too distant future,” 
that “in order to conquer political power this Party must first 
go from the towns to the country, must become a power in the 
countryside” (see Engels, The Peasant Question, 1922 ed.). He 
wrote this in the nineties of the last century, having in mind 
the Western peasantry. Does it need proof that the Russian 
Communists, after accomplishing an enormous amount of work 
in this field in the course of three revolutions, have already 
succeeded in gaiping in the countryside an influence and backing 
the like of which our Western comrades dare not even dream 
of? How can it be denied that this circumstance must decidedly 
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facilitate the organisation of economic collaboration between the 
working class and the peasantry of Russia ? 

The sceptics maintain that the small peasants are a factor 
that is incompatible with socialist construction. But listen to 
what Engels says about the small peasants of the West : 


“We are decidedly on the side of the small peasant; we shall do- 
everything at all permissible to make his lot more bearable, to facilitate 
his transition to the co-operative should he decide to do so, and 
even to make it possible for him to remain on his small holding for 
a protracted length of time to think the matter over, should he still be 
unable to bring himself to this decision. We do this not only because 
we consider the small peasant who does his own work as virtually 
belonging to us, but also in the direct interest of the Party. The greater 
the number of peasants whom we can save from being actually hurled 
down into the proletariat, whom we can win to our side while they 
are still peasants, the more quickly and easily the social transformation 
will be accomplished. It will serve us nought to wait with this trans- 
formation until capitalist production has developed everywhere to its. 
utmost consequences, until the last small handicraftsman and the last 
small peasant have fallen victim to capitalist large-scale production. 
The material sacrifices to be made for this purpose in the interest of 
the peasants and to be defrayed out of public funds can, from the point 
of view of capitalist economy, be viewed only as money thrown away,. 
but it is nevertheless an excellent investment because it will effect a 
perhaps tenfold saving in the cost of the social reorganisation in general. 
In this sense we can, therefore, afford to deal very liberally with the 
peasants” (ibid.) 


That is what Engels said, having in mind the Western 
peasantry. But is it not clear that what Engels said can no- 
where be realised so easily and so completely as in the land of 
the dictatorsrip of the proletariat? Is it not clear that only in 
Soviet Russia is it possible at once and to the fullest extent 
for “the small peasant who does his own work” to come over 
to our side, for the “material sacrifices” necessary for this to be 
made, and for the necessary “liberality towards the peasants” 
to be displayed ? Is it not clear that these and similar measures 
for the benefit of the peasantry are already being carried out 
in Russia? How can it be denied that this circumstance, in 
its turn, must facilitate and advance the work of economic con- 
struction in the land of the Soviets ? 

Secondly. Agriculture in Russia must not be confused with 
agriculture in the West. There, agriculture is developing along 
the ordinary lines of capitalism, under conditions of profound 
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differentiation among the peasantry, with large landed estates and 
private capitalist latifundia at one extreme and pauperism, des- 
titution and wage slavery at the other. Owing to this, disintegra- 
tion and decay are quite natural there. Not so in Russia. Here 
agriculture cannot develop along such a path, if for no 
other reason than that the existence of Soviet power and the 
nationalisation of the principal instruments and means of pro- 
duction preclude such a development. In Russia the development 
of agriculture must proceed along a different path, along the path 
of organising millions of small and middle peasants in co- 
operatives, along the path of developing in the countryside a mass 
co-operative movement supported by the state by means of 
preferential credits. Lenin tightly pointed out in his articles on 
co-operation that the development of agriculture in our country 
must proceed along a new path, along the path of drawing the 
majority of the peasants into socialist construction through the 
co-operatives, along the path of gradually introducing into agri- 
culture the principles of collectivism, first in the sphere of market- 
ing and later in the sphere of production of agricultural products, 

Of exterme interest in this Tespect are several new phenomena 
observed in the countryside in connection with the work of the 
agricultural co-operatives. It is well known that 


organisations have sprung up within the Selskosoyuz,2¢ 
branches of agriculture, such a 


Centre, for instance 
growers’ associations, 
seeds and implements 3 
peasants, disposes of it on the market on a large scale 

» and in this way links peasant 
economy with state industry through Selskosoyuz. What Shall 
we call this form of organisation of production? In my opinion, 


ction in the 
stem of state- 
mestic system 
ry, where the 
ools from the 


sphere of agriculture. In speaking of the domestic sy. 
socialist production I do so by analogy with the do 
under capitalism, let us say, in the textile indust 
handicraftsmen received their raw material and t 
capitalist and turned over to him the entire product of their labour, 
thus being in fact semi-wage earners working in their own homes, 
This is one of numerous indices showing the path along which our 


aa 
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-agriculture must develop. There is no need to mention here 
-similar indices in other branches of agriculture. 

It scarcely needs proof that the vast majority of the peasantry 
will eagerly take this new path of development, rejecting the path 
of private capitalist latifundia and wage slavery, the path of 
-destitution and ruin. 

Here is what Lenin says about the part of development of our 
-agriculture : 


“State power over all large-scale means of production, state power in 
the hands of the proletariat, the alliance of this proletariat with the 
many millions of small and very small peasants, the assured leadership 
«of the peasantry by the proletariat, etc.—is not this all that is necessary 
for building a complete socialist society from the co-operatives, from the 
co-operatives alone, which we formerly looked down upon as huck- 
stering and which from a certain aspect we have the right to look 
«down upon as such now, under the NEP ? Is this not all that is necessary 
for building a complete socialist society? This is not yet the building 
«of socialist society, but it is all that is necessary and sufficient for this 
-building” (see Vol. XXVII, p. 392). 


Further on, speaking of the necessity of giving financial and 
«other assistance to the co-operatives, as a “new principal of orga- 
nising the population” and a new “social system” under the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, Lenin continues : 

“Every social system arises only with the financial assistance of 
a definite class. There is no need to mention the hundreds and hundreds 
.of millions of rubles that the birth of ‘free’ capitalism cost. Now we 
must realise, and apply in our practical work, the fact that the social 
system which we must now give more than usual assistance is the co- 
operative system. But it must be assisted in the real sense of the world, i.e., 
it will not be enough to interpret assistance to mean assistance for any 
‘Kind of co-operative trade; by assistance we must mean assistance for 
co-operative trade in which really large masses of the population really 
take part” (ibid., p. 393). 

What do all these facts prove ? 

That the sceptics are wrong. 

That Leninism is right in regarding the masses of labouring 
peasants as the reserve of the proletariat. 

That the proletariat in power can and must use this reserve in 
order to link industry with agriculture, to advance socialist con- 
struction, and to porvide for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
that necessary foundation without which the transition to socialist 
‘economy is impossible. 
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From this theme I take two main questions : 

a) the presentation of the question A 

b) the liberation movement of the oppressed peoples and the 
proletarian revolution. 

1) The presentation of the question. During the last two 
decades the national question has undergone a number of very 
important changes. The national question in the period of the 
Second International and the national question in the period of 
Leninism are far from being the same thing. They differ pro- 
foundly from each other, not only in their scope, but also in their 
intrinsic character. 3 

Formerly, the national question was usually confined to a 
narrow circle of questions, concerning, primarily, “civilised” 
nationalities. The Irish, the Hungarians, the Poles, the Finns, 
the Serbs, and several other European nationalities—that was 
the circle of unequal peoples in whose destinies the leaders of the 
Second International were interested. The scores and hundreds 
of millions of Asiatic and African peoples who are suffering 
national oppression in its most Savage and cruel form usually 
remained outside of their field of vision. The 
white and black, “civilised” and “uncivilised” 
Two or three meaningless, lukewarm resolutions, which carefully 
evaded the question of liberating the colonies—that was all the 
leaders of the Second International could boast of. Now we can 
say that this duplicity and half-heartedness in dealing with the- 
national question has been brougrt to an end 
this crying incongruity, broke down the wall between whites 


and blacks, between Europeans and Aisatics, between the “ 
lised” and “uncivilised” 


y hesitated to put 
on the same plane. 
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the right to self-determination into the right to cultural autonomy, 
ie., the right of oppressed nations to have their own 
cultural institutions, leaving all political power in the hands 
of the ruling nation. As a consequence, the idea of self-deter- 
mination stood in danger of being transformed from an instrument 
for combating annexations into an instrument for justifying them. 
Now we can say that this confusion has been cleared up. Leninism 
broadened the conception of self-determination, interpreting it 
as the right of the oppressed peoples of the dependent countries 
and -colonies to complete secession, as the right of nations to 
independent existence as states. This precluded the possibility 
of justifying annexations by interpreting the right to self-deter- 
mination as the right to autonomy. Thus, the principle of self- 
determination itself was transformed from an instrument for deceiy- 
ing the masses, which it undoubtedly was in the hands of the social- 
chauvinists during the imperialist war, into an instrument for 
exposing all imperialist aspirations and chauvinist machinations, 
into an instrument for the political education of the masses in 
the spirit of internationalism. 

Formerly, the question of the oppressed nations was usually 
regarded as purely a juridical question. Solemn proclamations 
about “national equality of rights,’ innumerable declarations 
about the “equality of nations’—that was the stock-in-trade of 
the parties of the Second International, which glossed over the 
fact that “equality of nations” under imperialism, where one 
group of nations (a minority) lives by exploiting another group 
of nations, is sheer mockery of the oppressed nations. Now we 
can say that this bourgeois-juridical point of view on the national 
question has been exposed. Leninism brought the national 
question down from the lofty heights of high-sounding declarations 
to solid ground, and declared that pronouncements about the 
“equality of nations” not backed by the direct support of the pro- 
letarian parties for the liberation struggle of the oppressed nations 
are meaningless and false. In this way the question of the 
oppressed nations became one of supporting the oppressed 
nations, of rendering real and continuous assistance to them in 
their struggle against imperialism for real equality of nations, 
for their independent existence as states. ; 

Formerly, the national question was regarded from a reformist 
point of. view, as an independent question having no connection 
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with the general question of the power of capital, of the overthrow 
of imperialism, of the proletarian revolution. It was tacitly 
assumed that the victory of the proletariat in Europe was possible 
without a direct alliance with the liberation movement in the 
colonies, that the national-colonial question could be solved on 
the quiet, “of its own accord,” off the highway of the proletarian 
revolution, without a revolutionary struggle against imperialism. 
Now we can say that this anti-revolutionary point of view has 
been exposed. _ Leninism has proved, and the imperialist war and 
the revolution in Russia have confirmed, that the national question 
can be solved only in connection with and on the basis of the 
proletarian revolution, and that the road to victory of the -re- 
volution in the West lies through the revolutionary alliance with 
the liberation movement of the colonies and dependent countries 
against imperialism. The national question is a part of the general 
question of the proletarian revolution, a part of the question of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The question is as follows: Are the revolutionary potentia- 
lities latent in the revolutionary liberation movement of the 
oppressed countries already exhausted, or not ; and if not, is there 
any hope, any basis, for utilising these potentialities for the pro- 
letarian revolution, for transforming the dependent and colonial 
countries from a reserve of the imperialist bourgeoisie into a 
reserve of the revolutionary proletariat, into an ally of the latter ? 

Leninism replies to this question in the affirmative, i.e., it 
recognises the existence of revolutionary capacities in the national 
liberation movement of the oppressed countries, and the possibility 
of using these for overthrowing the common enemy, for over- 
throwing imperialism. The mechanics of the development of 
imperialism, the imperialist war and the revolution in Russi 
confirm the conclusions of Leninism on this score. 

Hence the necessity for the proletariat of the “dominant” 
nations to support—resolutely and actively to support—the national 
liberation movement of the oppressed and dependent peoples. 

This does not mean, of course, that the proletariat must 
support every national movement, everywhere and always, in 
every individual concrete case. It means that support must be 
given to such national movements as tend to weaken, to overthrow 
imperialism, and not to strengthen and preserve it. Cases occur 
when the national movements in certain oppressed countries come 


a wholly 
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into conflict with the interests of the development of the prole- 
tarian movement. In such cases support is, of course, entirely 
out of the question. The question of the rights of nations is 
not an isolated, self-sufficient question ; it is a part of the general 
problem of the proletarian revolution, subordinate to the whole, 
and must be considered from the point of view of the whole. 
In the forties of the last century Marx supported the national 
movement of the Poles and Hungarians and was opposed to the 
national movement of the Czechs and the South Slavs. Why? 
Because the Czechs and the South Slavs were then “reactionary 
peoples,” “Russian outposts” in Europe, outposts of absolutism ; 
whereas the Poles and the Hungarians were “revolutionary 
peoples,” fighting against absolutism. Because support of the 
national movement of the Czechs and the South Slavs was at 
that time equivalent to indirect support for tsarism, the most 
dangerous enemy of the revolutionary movement in Europe. 


“The various demands of democracy,” writes Lenin, “including self- 
determination, are not an absolute, but a small part of the general 
demomratic (now: general socialist) world movement. In individual 
concrete cases, the part may contradict the whole; if so, it must be 
rejected” (see Vol. XIX, pp. 257-58). 


This is the position in regard to the question of particular 
national movements, of the possible reactionary character of these 
movements—if, of course, they are appraised not from the for- 
mal point of view, not from the point of view of abstract rights, 
but concretely, from the point of view of the interests of the 
revolutionary movement. 

The same must be said of the revolutionary character of 
national movements in general. The unquestionably revolution- 
ary character of the vast majority of national movements is as 
relative and peculiar as is the possible reactionary character of 
certain particular national movements. The revolutionary 
character of a national movement under the conditions of im- 
perialist oppression does not necessarily presuppose the existence 
of proletarian elements in the movement, the existence of a 
revolutionary or a republican programme of the movement, the 
existence of a democratic basis of the movement. The struggle 
that the Emir of Afghanistan is waging for the independence of 
Afghanistan is objectively a revolutionary struggle, despite the 
monarchist views of the Emir and his associates, for it weakens, 
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disintegrates and undermines imperialism ; whereas ‘the Smuga 
waged by such “desperate” democrats and “Socialists,” “revo- 
lutionaries” and republicans as, for example, Kerensky and 
Tsereteli, Renaudel and Scheidemann, Chernov and Dan, Hen- 
derson and Clynes, during the imperialist war was a reactionary 
struggle, for its result was the embellishment, the strengthening, 
the victory, of imperialism. For the same reasons, the struggle 
that the Egyptian merchants and bourgeois intellectuals are wag- 
ing for the independence of Egypt is objectively a revolutionary 
struggle, despite the bourgeois origin and bourgeois title of the 
leaders of the Egyptian national movement, despite the fact that 
they are opposed to socialism ; whereas the struggle that the 
British “Labour” Government is waging to preserve Egypt’s depen- 
dent position is for the same reasons a reactionary struggle, despite 
the proletarian origin and the proletarian title of the members of 
that government, despite the fact that they are “for” socialism. 
There is no need to mention the national movement in other, 
larger, colonial and dependent countries, such as India and China, 
every step of which along the road to liberation, even if it runs 
counter to the demands of formal democracy, is a steam-hammer 
blow at imperialism, i.e., is undoubtedly a revolutionary step. 

Lenin was right in saying that the national movement of the 
oppressed countries should be appraised not from the point of 
view of formal democracy, but from the point of view of the 
actual results, as shown by the general balance sheet of the 
Struggle against imperialism, that is to say, “not in isolation, but 
on a world scale” (see Vol. XIX, p. 257). 

2) The liberation movement of the oppressed peoples and the 
proletarian revolution. In solving the national question Leninism 
proceeds from the following theses : 

a) the world is divided into two camps : 
handful of civilised nations, which Possess fina: 
exploit the vast majority of the population of 
the camp of the oppressed and exploited peoples 
and dependent countries, which constitute that majority ; 

b) the colonies and the dependent countries, oppressed and 
exploited by finance capital, constitute a vast reserve and a very 
important source of Strength for imperialism ; 

c) the revolutionary struggle of the oppressed peoples in the 
dependent and colonial countries against imperialism is the only 


the camp of a 
nce capital and 
the globe ; and 
in the colonies 
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road that leads to their emancipation from oppression and 
exploitation ; 

d) the most important colonial and dependent countries have 
already taken the path of the national liberation movement, 
which cannot but lead to the crisis of world capitalism ; 

e) the interests of the proletarian movement in the developed 
countries and of the national liberation movement in the colonies 
call for the union of these two forms of the revolutionary move- 
ment into a common front against the common enemy, against 
imperialism ; 

f) the victory of the working class in the developed countries 
and the liberation of the oppressed peoples from the yoke of 
imperialism are impossible without the formation and the conso- 
lidation of a common revolutionary front ; 

g) the formation of a common revolutionary front is im- 
possible unless the proletariat of the oppressor notions renders 
direct and determined support to the liberation movement of 
the oppressed peoples against the imperialism of its “own country,” 
for “no nation can be free if it oppresses other nations” (Engels); 

h) this support implies the upholding, defence and implemen- 
tation of the slogan of the right of nations to secession, to indepen- 
dent existence as states ; 

i) unless this slogan is implemented, the union and colla- 
boration of nations within a single world economic system, which 
is the material basis for the victory of world socialism, cannot 
be brought about ; 

j) this union can only be voluntary, arising on the basis of 
mutual confidence and fraternal relations among peoples. 


Hence the two sides, the two tendencies in the national 
question : the tendency towards political emancipation from the 
shackles of imperialism and towards the formation of an indepen- 
dent national state—a tendency which arose as a consequence 
of imperialist oppression and colonial exploitation ; and the ten- 
dency towards closer economic relations among nations, which 
arose as a result of the formation of a world market and a world 
economic system. 


“Developing capitalism,” says Lenin, “knows two historical tendencies 
in the national question. First: the awakening of national life and 
national movements, struggle against all national oppression, creation of 
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national states. Second : development and acceleration of all kinds of inter- 
course between nations, breakdown of national barriers, creation of the 
international unity of capital, of economic life in general, of politics, 
science, etc. 


“Both tendencies are a world-wide law of capitalism. The first 
predominates at the beginning of its development, the second characterises 
mature capitalism that is moving towards its transformation into socialist 
society” (see Vol. XVII, pp. 139-40). 


For imperialism these two tendencies represent irreconcilable 
contradictions; because imperialism cannot exist. without exploiting 
colonies and forcibly retaining them within the framework of 
the “integral whole”; because imperialism can bring nations 
together only by means of annexations and colonial conquest, 
without which imperialism is, generally speaking, inconceivable. 

For communism, on the contrary, these tendencies are but 
two sides of a single cause—the cause of the emancipation of 
the oppressed peoples from the yoke of imperialism ; because 
communism knows that the union of peoples in a single world 
economic system is possible only on the basis of mutual confi- 
dence and voluntary agreement, and that the road to the forma- 
tion of a voluntary union of peoples lies through the separation 
of the colonies from the “integral” imperialist “whole”, through 
the transformation of the colonies into independent states. 


Hence the necessity for a stubborn, continuous and deter- 
mined struggle against the dominant-nation chauvinism of the 
“Socialists” of the ruling nations (Britain, France, America, 
Italy, Japan, etc.), who do not want to fight their imperialist 
governments, who do not want to support the struggle of the 
oppressed peoples in “their”? colonies for emancipation from 
oppression, for secession. 


Without such a struggle the education of the working class 
of the ruling nations in the spirit of true internationalism, in the 
spirit of closer relations with toiling masses of the dependent 
countries and colonies, in the spirit of real preparation for the 
proletarian revolution, is inconceivable. The revolution would 
not have been victorious in Russia, and Kolchak and Denikin 
would not have been crushed, had not the Russian proletariat 
enjoyed the sympathy and support of the oppressed peoples of 
the former Russian Empire. But to win the sympathy and 
support of these peoples it had first of all to break the fetters 
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of Russian imperialism and free these peoples from the yoke 
of national oppression. 

Without this it would have been impossible to consolidate 
Soviet power, to implant real internationalism and to create that 
remarkable organisation for the collaboration of peoples which 
is called the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and which is 
the living prototype of the future union of peoples in a single 
world economic system. 

Hence the necessity of fighting against the national isolation- 
ism, narrowness and aloofness of the Socialists in the oppressed 
countries, who do not want to rise above their national parochial- 
ism and who do not understand the connection between the libera- 
tion movement in their own countries and the proletarian move- 
ment in the ruling countries. 

Without such a struggle it is inconceivable that the proletariat 
of the oppressed nations can maintain an independent policy and 
its class solidarity with the proletariat of the ruling countries in the 
fight for the overthrow of the common enemy, in the fight for the 
overthrow of imperialism. 

Without such a struggle, internationalism would be impossible. 

Such is the way in which the toiling masses of the dominant 
and of the oppressed nations must be educated in the spirit of 
revolutionary internationalism. 

Here is what Lenin says about this twofold task of communism 
in educating the workers in the spirit of internationalism : 


“Can such education .... be concretely identical in great, oppressing 
nations and in smail, oppressed nations, in annexing nations and in 
annexed nations ? 

“Obviously not. The way to the one goal—to complete equality, 
to the closest relations and the subsequent amalgamation of all nations— 
obviously proceeds here by different routes in each concrete case; in the 
same way, let us say, as the route to a point in the middle of a given 
page lies towards the left from one edge and towards the right from 
the opposite edge. If a Social-Democrat belonging to a great, oppressing, 
annexing nation, while advocating the amalgamation of nations in general, 
were to forget even for one moment that ‘his’ Nicholas II, ‘his’ Wilhelm, 
George, Poincare, etc., also stands for amalgamation with small nations 
(by means of annexations)—Nicholas II being for ‘amalgamation’ with 
Galicia, Wilhelm II for ‘amalgamation’ with Belgium, etc.—such a Social- 
Democrat would be a ridiculous doctrinaire in theory and an abettor 
of imperialism in practice. 

“The weight of emphasis in the internationalist education of the 
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workers in the oppressing countries must necessarily consist in their 
advocating and upholding freedom of secession for oppressed countries. 
Without this there can be no internationalism. It is our tight and duty 
to treat every Social-Democrat of an Oppressing nation who fails to 
conduct such propaganda as an imperialist and a scoundrel. This is an 
absolute demand, even if the chance of secession being possible and 
‘feasible’ before the introduction of socialism be only one in a thousand... 

“On the other hand, a Social-Democrat belonging to a small nation 
must emphasise in his agitation the second word of our general formula : 
‘voluntary union’ of nations. He may, without violating his duties as 
an internationalist, be in favour of either the political independence of 
his nation or its inclusion in a neighbouring state X, Y, Z, ete. But 
in all cases he must fight against small-nation narrow-mindedness, isola- 
tionism and aloofness, he must fight for the recognition of the whole and 
the general, for the subordination of the interests of the particular to the 


“People who have not gone thoroughly into the question think there 
is a ‘contradiction’ in Social-Democrats of oppressing nations insisting on 
‘freedom of Secession,’ while Social-Democrats of oppressed nations insist 
on ‘freedom of union’ However, a little reflection will show that there 
is not, and cannot be, any other road leading from the given situation to 
internationalism and the amalgamation of nations, any other road to this 
goal” (see Vol. XIX, pp. 261-62). 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


From this theme I take six questions : 


a) strategy and tactics as the science of leadership in the class 
struggle of the proletariat 5 

b) stages of the revolution, and strategy ; 

c) the flow and ebb of the movement, and tactics ; 


? 


1) Strategy and tactics as the science of leadership in the class 
The period of the domination of the 
ainly a period of the formation and 


political armies under conditions of 
more or less peaceful develo 


mentarism as the predomin 
tions of great class conflict 
lutionary clashes, of the 
the proletariat, did not s 


that time. The task was confined to utilising all mea 
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armies, to utilising parliamentarism in conformity with the condi- 
tions under which the status of the proletariat remained, and, as 
it seemed, had to remain, that of an opposition. It scarcely 
needs proof that in such'a period and with such a conception 
of the tasks of the proletariat there could be neither an integral 
strategy nor any elaborated tactics. There were fragmentary 
-and detached ideas about tactics and strategy, but no tactics or 
strategy as such. 

The mortal sin of the Second International was not that it 
pursued at that time the tactics of utilising parliamentary forms 
of struggle, but that it overestimated the importance of these 
forms, that it considered them virtually the only forms; and 
that when the period of open revolutionary battles set in and 
‘the question of extra-parliamentary forms of struggle came to the 
fore, the parties of the Second International turned their backs 
‘on these new tasks, refused to shoulder them. 

Only in the subsequent period, the period of direct action 
by the proletariat, the period of proletarian revolution, when the 
question of overthrowing the bourgeoisie became a question of 
immediate practical action ; when the question of the reserves 
of the proletariat (strategy) became one of the most burning 
questions ; when all forms of struggle and of organisation, parlia- 
mentary and extra-parliamentary (tactics), had quite clearly 
manifested themselves—only in this period could an integral 
strategy and elaborated tactics for the struggle of the proletariat 
be worked out. It was precisely in this period that Lenin 
brought out into the light of day the brilliant ideas of Marx and 
Engels on tactics and strategy that had been supressed by the 
‘opportunists of the Second International. But Lenin did not 
confine himself to restoring particular tactical propositions of 
Marx and Engels. He developed them further and supplemented 
them with new ideas and propositions, combining them all inte 
a system of rules and guiding principles for the leadership of the 
class struggle of the proletariat. Lenin’s pamphlets, such as 
What Is To Be Done ?, Two Tactics, Imperialism, The State and 
Revolution, The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, 
“Left-Wing” Communism, undoubtedly constitute priceless contri- 
butions to the general treasury of Marxism, to its revolutionary 
arsenal. The strategy and tactics of Leninism constitute the 
science of leadership in the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat. 
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2) Stages of the revolution, and strategy. Strategy is the 
determination of the direction of the main blow of the proletariat 
at a given stage of the revolution, the elaboration of a correspond- 
ing plan for the disposition of the revolutionary forces (main and 
secondary reserves), the fight to carry out this plan throughout 

` the given stage of the revolution. 

Our revolution had already passed through two stages, and 
after the October Revolution it entered a third one. Our strategy 
changed accordingly. 

First stage. 1903 to February 1917. Objective: to over- 
throw tsarism and completely wipe out the survivals of medieval- 
ism. The main force of the revolution: the proletariat. Im- 
mediate reserves: the peasantry. Direction of the main blow: 
the isolation of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie, which was 
striving to win over the peasantry and liquidate the revolution. 
by a compromise with tsarism. Plan for the disposition of forces: 
alliance of the working class with the peasantry. “The proletariat 
must carry to completion the democratic revolution, by allying 
to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to crush by force 
the resistance of the autocracy and to paralyse the instability of 
the bourgeoisie” (see Lenin, Vol. VII, p. 96). 

Second stage. March 1917 to October 1917. Objective : to. 
Overthrow imperialism in Russia and to withdraw from the: 
imperialist war. The main force of the revolution : the prole- 
tariat, Immediate reserves: the poor peasantry. The proletariat 
of neighbouring countries as probable reserves. The protracted 


war and the crisis of imperialism as a favourable factor., 
tion of the main blow : 


(Mensheviks and Soci 


etariat must acco 
lution, by allying to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian ele- 
ments of the population in order to crush by force the resistance 
of the bourgeoisie and to paralyse the instability of the peasantry 
and the petty bourgeoisie” (ibid.). 


Third stage. Began after the October Revolution. 


e dictatorship of the proletariat in on 
se for the defeat of imperialism in all 


Objective: 
e country, 
countries. 
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The revolution spreads beyond the confines of one country; the 
epoch of world revolution has begun. The main forces of the 
revolution: the dictatorship of the proletariat in one country, 
the revolutionary movement of the proletariat in all countries. 
Main reserves : the semi-proletarian and small-peasant masses in 
the developed countries, the liberation movement in the colonies 
and dependent countries. Direction of the main blow : isolation 
of the petty-bourgeois democrats, isolation of the parties of Second 
International, which constitute the main support of the policy of 
compromise with imperialism. Plan for the disposition of forces : 
alliance of the proletarian revolution with the liberation movement 
in the colonies and the dependent countries. 

Strategy deals with the main forces of the revolution and their 
reserves. It changes with the passing of the revolution from one 
stage to another, but remains basically unchanged throughout 
a given stage. 

3) The flow and ebb of the movement, and tactics. Tactics 
are the determination of the line of conduct of the proletariat in 
the comparatively short period of the flow or ebb of the movement, 
of the rise or decline of the revolution, the fight to carry out 
this line by means of replacing old forms of struggle and orga- 
nisation by new ones, old slogans by new ones, by combining 
these forms, etc. While the object of strategy is to win the 
war against tsarism, let us say, or against the bourgeoisie, to 
carry through the struggle against tsarism or against the bourgeoisie 
to its end, tactics pursue less important objects, for their aim is 
not winning of the war as a whole, but the winning of some 
particular engagements or some particular battles, the carrying 
through successfully of some particular campaigns or actions 
corresponding to the concrete circumstances the given period of 
rise or decline of the revolution. Tactics are a part of strategy, 
subordinate to it and serving it. 

Tactics change according to flow and ebb. While the strategic 
plan remained unchanged during the first stage of the revolution 
(1903 to February 1917), tactics changed several times during 
that period. In the period from 1903 to 1905 the Party pursued 
offensive tactics, for the tide of the revolution was rising, the 
movement was on the upgrade, and tactics had to proceed from 
this fact. Accordingly, the forms of struggle were revolutionary, 
corresponding to the requirements of the rising tide of the revo- 
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lution. Local political strikes, political demonstrations, the general 
political strike, boycott of the Duma, uprising, revolutionary 
fighting slogans—such were the succéssive forms of struggle during 
that period. These changes in the forms of struggle were accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the forms of organisation. 
Factory committees, revolutionary peasant committees, strike 
committees, Soviets of workers’ deputies, 


ting more or less openly—such were th 
during that period. 


In the period from 1907 -to 1912 the Party was compelled 
; for we then experienced a decline 


the Duma; instead of open revolutionary actions outside the Duma 
—actions and work in the Duma; 


while the revolutionary mass organisations were replaced by 
cultural, educational, co-operative, insurance and other legal 


revolution, during which tacti 
the strategic plans remained unchanged. 

Tactics deal with the forms of struggle and the forms of 
Organisation of the proletariat, with their changes and com- 
binations, i of the revolution tactics may 
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proletarian classes within the country, which can be utilised by 
the proletariat to weaken the enemy and to strengthen its own 
reserves; b) contradictions, conflicts and wars (the imperialist 
war, for instance) among the bourgeois states hostile to the 
proletarian state, which can be utilised by the proletariat in its 
offensive or in manoeuvring in the event of a forced retreat. 

There is no need to speak at length about the reserves of the 
first category, as their significance is clear to everyone. As for the 
reserves of the second category, whose significance is not always 
clear, it must be said that sometimes they are of prime importance 
for the progress of the revolution. One can hardly deny the 
enormous importance, for example, of the conflict between the 
petty-bourgeois democrats (Socialist-Revolutionaries) and the 
liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie (the Cadets) during and after the 
first revolution, which undoubtedly played its part in freeing the 
peasantry from the influence of the bourgeoisie. Still less reason 
is there for, denying the colossal importance of the fact that 
the principal groups of imperialists were engaged in a deadly war 
during the period of the October Revolution, when the imperialists, 
engrossed in war among themselves, were unable to concentrate 
their forces against the young Soviet power, and the proletariat, 
for this very reason, was able to get down to the work of orga- 
nising its forces and consolidating its power, and to prepare the 
rout of Kolchak and Denikin. It must be presumed that now, 
when the contradictions among the imperialist groups are becom- 
ing more and more profound, and when a new war among them . 
is becoming inevitable, reserves of this description will assume 
ever greater importance for the proletariat. 

The task of strategic leadership is to make proper use of all 
these reserves for the achievement of the main object of the 
revolution at the given stage of its development. 

What does making proper use of reserves mean ? A 

It means fulfilling certain necessary conditions, of which the 
following must be regarded as the principal ones : ; 

_ Firstly. The concentration of the main forces of the revolu- 
tion at the enemy’s most vulnerable spot at the decisive moment, 
when the revolution has already become ripe, when the offensive 
is going full-steam ahead, when insurrection is knocking at the 
door, and when bringing the reserves Up to the vanguard is the 
decisive condition of success. The Party's strategy during the 
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period from April to October 1917 can be taken as an example 
of this manner of utilising reserves. Undoubtedly, the enemy’s 
most vulnerable spot at that time was the war. Undoubtedly, it 
was on this question, as the fundamental one, that the Party 
rallied the broadest masses of the population around the pro- 
letarian vanguard. The Party’s strategy during that period was, 
while training the vanguard for street action by means of mani- 
festations and demonstrations, to bring the reserves up to the 
vanguard through the medium of the Soviets in the rear and the 
soldiers’ committees at the front. The outcome of the revolution 
has shown that the reserves were properly utilised. 

Here is what Lenin, paraphrasing the well-known theses of 
Marx and Engels on insurrection, says about this condition of the 
Strategic utilisation of the forces of the revolution : 

“1) Never play with insurrection, bu 
that you must gu to the end. 


“2) Concentrate a great superiority of forces at the 
at the decisive moment, otherwise the enemy, 
better preparation and organisation, will destro 

“3) Once the insurrection has begun, you 
determination, and by all means, without fail, 
defensive is the death of every armed rising’. 

“4) You must try to take the 
moment when his forces are scattered. 


“5) You must strive for daily successes, even if small (one might 
say hourly, if it is the case of one town), and at all costs retain the ‘moral 
ascendancy’” (see Vol. XXI, pp. 319-20). 


Secondly. The selection of the moment for the decisive blow, 
of the moment for starting the insurrection, so timed as to coincide 
with the moment when the crisis has reached its climax, when 
it is already the case that the vanguard is prepared to fight to the 
end, the reserves are prepared to support the vanguard, and 
maximum consternation reigns in the ranks of the enemy. 


t when beginning it firmly realise 


decisive point, 
who has the advantage of 
y the insurgents, 

must act with the greatest 
take the offensive. ‘The 


enemy by surprise and seize the 


: if “(2) all the vacillating, 
nts—the petty bourgeoisie, the petty- 
m the bourgeoisie—have sufficiently 
: the people, have sufficiently disgraced 
igh their practical bankruptcy” ; if “(3) among the prole- 
of supporting the most determined, 


bourgeois 
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supremely bold, revolutionary action against the bourgeoisie has arisen 
and begun vigorously to grow. Then revolution is indeed ripe ; then. 
indeed, if we have correctly gauged all the conditions indicated above ... 
and if we have chosen the moment rightly, our victory is assured” (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 229). 


The manner in which the October uprising was carried out 
:may be taken as a modei of such strategy. 

Failure to observe this condition leads to a dangerous error 
called “loss of tempo,” when the Party lags behind the movement 
or runs far ahead of it, courting the danger of failure. An example 
of such “loss of tempo,” of how the moment for an uprising should 


-not be chosen, may be seen in the attempt made by a section 


of our comrades to begin the uprising by arresting the Demo- 
cratic Conference in September 1917, when wavering was still 
apparent in the Soviets, when the armies at the front were still at 
‘the crossroads, when the reserves had not yet been brought up to 
the vanguard. 

Thirdly. Umdeviating pursuit of the course adopted, no 
matter what difficulties and complications are encountered on the 
road towards the goal; this is mecessary in order that the 
vanguard may not lose sight of the main goal of the struggle 
‘and that the masses may not stray from the road while marching 
towards that goal and striving to rally around the vanguard. 
Failure to obserye this condition leads to a grave error, well 
known to sailors as “losing one’s bearings.” As an example 
of this “losing one’s bearings” we may take the erroneous con- 
duct of our Party when, immediately after the Democratic Con- 
ference, it adopted a resolution to participate in the Pre-parlia- 
ment. For the moment the Party, as it were, forgot that the 
Pre-parliament was an attempt of the bourgeoisie to switch the 
country from the path of Soviets to the path of bourgeois par- 
liamentarism, that the Party’s participation in such a body might 
result in mixing everything up and confusing the workers and 
peasants, who were waging a revolutionary struggle under the 
‘slogan: “All Power to the Soviets.” This mistake was rectified 
by the withdrawal of the Bolsheviks from the Pre-parliament. 

Fourthly. Manoeuvring the reserves with a view to effecting 
a proper retreat when the enemy is strong, when retreat is 
inevitable, when to accept battle forced upon us by the enemy 
is obviously disadvantageous, when, with the given relation of 
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forces, retreat becomes the only way to escape a blow against 
the vanguard and to retain the reserves for the latter. 


“The revolutionary parties,” says Lenin, “must complete mer 
education. They have learned to attack. Now they have to realise Ei 
this knowledge must be supplemented with the knowledge how to ana 
properly. They have to realise—and the revolutionary class is Bis i o 
realise it by its own bitter experience—that victory is impossi a ppe 
they have learned both how to attack and how to retreat properly” (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 177). 


The object of this strategy is to gain time, to disrupt the 
enemy, and to accumulate forces in order later to assume the 
offensive. 

The signing of the Brest Peace may be taken as a model 
of this strategy, for it enabled the Party to gain time, to take 
advantage of the conflicts in the camp of the imperialists, to 
disrupt the forces of the enemy, to retain the support of the 
peasantry, and to accumulate forces in preparation for the 
offensive against Kolchak and Denikin. 


“In concluding a separate peace,” said Lenin at that time, “we free 
ourselves as much as is possible at the present moment from both warring 
imperialist groups, we take advantage of their mutual enmity and warfare, 
which hinder them from making a deal against us, and for a certain 
period have our hands free to advance and to consolidate the socialist 
revolution” (see Vol. XXII, p. 198). 

“Now even the biggest fool,” said Lenin three years after the 
Brest Peace can see “that the ‘Brest Peace’ was a concession that 


strengthened us and broke up the forces of international imperialism” 


(see Vol. XXVII, p. 7). 


Such are the principal conditions which ensure correct strategic 
leadership. 


5) Tactical leadership. Tactical leadership is a part of stra-- 


tegic leadership, subordinated to the tasks and the requirements 
of the latter. The task of tactical leadership is to master all 
forms of struggle and organisation of the proletariat and to ensure: 
that they are used properly so as to achieve, with the given 
relation of forces, the maximum results necessary to prepare for 
strategic success. 


What is meant by making proper use of the forms of struggle: 
and organisation of the proletariat ? 


It means fulfilling certain necessary conditions, of which the: 


following must be regarded as the principal ones : 
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Firstly. To put in the forefront precisely those forms of 
struggle and organisation which are best suited to the conditions 
prevailing during the flow or ebb of the movement at a given 
moment, and which therefore can facilitate and ensure the 
bringing of the masses to the revolutionary positions, the bring- 
ing of the millions to the revolutionary front, and their disposi- 
tion at the revolutionary front. 

The point here is not that -the vanguard should realise the 
impossibility of preserving the old regime and the inevitability 
of its overthrow. The point is that the masses, the millions, 
should understand this inevitability and display their readiness 
to support the vanguard. But the masses can understand this 
only from their own experience. The task is to enable the 
vast masses to realise from their own experience the inevitability 
of the overthrow of the old regime, to promote such methods of 
struggle and forms of organisation as will make it easier for 
the masses to realise from experience the correctness of the 
revolutionary slogans. 

The vanguard would have become detached from the working 
class, and the working class would have lost contact with the 
masses, if the Party had not decided at the time to participate in 
the Duma, if it had not decided to concentrate its forces on work 
in the Duma and to develop a struggle on the basis of this work, 
in order to make it easier for the masses to realise from their 
own experience the futility of the Duma, the falsity of the promises 
of the Cadets, the impossibility of compromise with tsarism, and 
the inevitability of an alliance between the peasantry and the 
working class. Had the masses not gained their experience 
during the period of the Duma, the exposure of the Cadets and 
the hegemony of the proletariat would have been impossible. 

The danger of the “Otzovist” tactics was that they threatened 
to detach the vanguard from the millions of its reserves. 

The Party would have become detached from the working 
class, and the working class would have lost its influence among 
the broad masses of the peasants and soldiers, if the proletariat 
had followed the “Left” Communists, who called for an uprising 
in April 1917, when the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
had yet exposed themselves as advocates of war and imperialism, 
when the masses had not yet realised from their own experience 
the falsity of the speeches of the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
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Revolutionaries about peace, land and freedom. Had the masses 
not gained this experience during the Kerensky period, the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries would not have been isolated 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat would have been impossible. 
Therefore, the tactics of “patiently explaining” the mistakes of 
the petty-bourgeois parties and of open struggle in the Soviets 
were the only correct tactics. 

The danger of the tactics of the “Left” Communists was that 
they threatened to transform the Party from the leader of the 
proletarian revolution into a handful of futile conspirators with 
no ground to stand on. 


“Victory cannot be won with the vanguard alone,” says Lenin. 
“To throw the vanguard alone into the decisive battle, before the whole 
class, before the broad masses have taken up a position either of direct 
support of the vanguard, or at least of benevolent neutrality towards it ... 
would be not merely folly but a crime. And in order that actually the 
whole class, that actually the broad masses of the working people and 
those oppressed by capital may take up such a position, propaganda 
and agitation alone are not enough. For this the masses must have their 
own political experience. Such is the fundamental law of all great 
revolutions, now confirmed with astonishing force and vividness not only 
in Russia but also in Germany. Not only the uncultured, often illiterate 
Masses of Russia, but the highly cultured, entirely literate masses of 
Germany had to realise through their own painful experience the absolute 
importance and spinelessness, the absolute helplessness and servility to 
the bourgeoisie, the utter vileness, of the government of the knights of 
the Second International, the absolute inevitability of a dictatorship of the 
extreme reactionaries (Kornilov in Russia, Kapp and Co. in Germany) as 


the only alternative to a dictatorship of the proletariat, in order to turn 
Tesolutely towards communism” (see Vol. XXV, p. 228). 


Secondly. To locate at any given moment the particular link 
in the chain of processes which, if grasped, will enable us to 
keep hold of the whole chain and to prepare the conditions for 
achieving strategic success. ‘ 

The point here is to single out from all the tasks confronting 
the Party the particular immediate task, the fulfilment of which 
Constitutes the central point, and the „accomplishment of which 
ensures the successful fulfilment of the other immediate tasks. 

The. importance of this thesis may be illustrated by two 
examples, one of which could be taken from the remote past 
(the period of the formation of the Party) and the other from 
the immediate present (the period of the NEP). 
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In the period of the formation of the Party, when the 
innumerable circles and organisations had not yet been linked 
together, when amateurishness and the parochial outlook of the 
circles were corroding the Party from top to bottom, when ideo- 
logical confusion was the characteristic feature of the internal life 
of the Party, the main link and the main task in the chain of 
links and in the chain of tasks then confronting the Party proved 
to be the establishment of an all-Russian illegal newspaper (/skra). 
Why? Because, under the conditions then prevailing, only by 
means of an all-Russian illegal newspaper was it possible to 
create a solid core of the Party capable of uniting the innumerable 
circles and organsations into one whole, to prepare the condi- 
tions for ideological and tactical unity, and thus to build the 
foundations for the formation of a real party. 

During the period of transition from war to economic con- 
struction, when industry was vegetating in the grip of disruption 
and agriculture was suffering fiom a shortage of urban manu- 
factured goods, when the establishment of a bond between state 
industry and peasant economy became the fundamental condition 
for successful socialist construction—in that period it turned out 
that the main link in the chain of processes, the main task among 
a number of tasks, was to develop trade. Why? Because under 
the conditions of the NEP the bond between industry and peasant 
economy cannot be established except through trade; because 
under the conditions of the NEP production without sale is fatal 
for industry ; because industry can be expanded only by the 
expansion of sales as a result of developing trade ; because only 
after we have consolidated our position in the sphere of trade, 
only after we have secured control of trade, only after we have 
secured this link can there be any hope of linking industry with 
the peasant market and successfully fulfilling the other immediate 
tasks in order to create the conditions for building the foundations 
of socialist economy. 


“It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of socialism 
or a Communist in general,” says Lenin. “One must be able at each 
particular moment to find the particular link in the chain which one must 
grasp with all one’s might in order to keep hold of the whole chain and 
to prepare firmly for the transition to the next link.”... 

“At the present time ... this link is the revival of internal trace 
under proper state regulation (direction). Trade—that is the ‘link’ in 
the historical chain of events, in the transitional forms of our socialist 
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construction in 1921-22, ‘which we must grasp with all our might...” 
(see Vol. XXVII, p. 82). 


Such are the principal conditions which ensure correct tactical 
leadership. 

6) Reformism and revolutionism. What is the difference 
between revolutionary tactics and reformist tactics ? 

Some think that Leninism is opposed to reforms, opposed to 
compromises and to agreements in general. This is absolutely 
wrong. Bolsheviks know as well as anybody else that in a certain 
sense “every little helps,” that under ‘certain conditions reforms 
in general, and compromises and agreements in particular, are 
necessary and useful. 


“To carry on a war for the overthrow of the international bour- 
geoisie,” says Lenin, “a war which is a hundred times more difficult, 
protracted and complicated than the most stubborn of ordinary wars 
between states, and to refuse beforehand to manoeuvre, to utilise the 
conflict of interests (even though temporary) among one’s enemies, to 
reject agreements and compromises with possible (even though temporary, 
unstable, yacillating and conditional) allies—is not this ridiculous in the 
extreme ? Is it not as though when making a difficult ascent of an un- 
explored and hitherto inaccessible mountain, we were to refuse beforehand 
ever to move in zigzags, ever to retrace our steps, ever to abandon the 
course once selected and to try others ?” (see Vol. XXV, p. 210). 


Obviously, therefore, it is not a matter of reforms or of com- 
promises and agreements, but of the use people make of reforms 
and agreements. 

To a reformist, réforms are everything, while revolutionary 
work is something incidental, something just to talk about, mere 
eyewash. That is why, with reformist tactics under the conditions 
of bourgeois rule, reforms are inevitably transformed into an 


instrument for strengthening that rule, an instrument for disintegra- 
ting the revolution. 


, into a strongpoint for the further 
development of the revolutionary movement. 


The revolutionary will accept a reform in order to use it 
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as an aid in combining legal work with illegal work and to 
intensify, under its cover, the illegal work for the revolutionary 
preparation of the masses for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 

That is the essence of making revolutionary use of reforms 
and agreements under the conditions of imperialism. 

The reformist, on the contrary, will accept reforms in order 
to renounce all illegal work, to thwart the preparation of the 
masses for the revolution and to rest in the shade of “bestowed” 
reforms. 

That is the essence of reformist tactics. 

Such is the position in regard to reforms and agreements 
under the conditions of imperialism. 

The situation changes somewhat, however, after the overthrow 
of imperialism, under the dictatorship of the proletariat. Under 
certain conditions, in a certain situation, the proletarian power 
may find itself compelled temporarily to leave the path of the 
revolutionary reconstruction of the existing order of things and 
to take the path of its gradual transformation, the “reformist 
path,” as Lenin says in his well-known article “The importance 
of Gold,® the path of flanking movements, of reforms and con- 
cessions to the non-proletarian classes—in order to disintegrate 
these classes, to give the revolution a respite, to recuperate one’s 
forces and prepare the conditions for a new offensive. It cannot 
be denied that in a sense this is a “reformist” path. But it must 
be borne in mind that there is a fundamental distinction here, 
Which consists in the fact that in this case the reform emanates 
from the proletarian power, it strengthens the proletarian power, 
it procures for it a necessary respite, its purpose is to disintegrate, 
Not the revolution, but the non-proletarian classes. 

Under such conditions a reform is thus transformed into its 
Opposite. 

The proletarian power is able to adopt such a policy because, 
and only because, the sweep of the revolution in the preceding 
Period was great enough and therefore provided a sufficiently 
wide expanse within which to retreat, substituting for offensive 
tactics the tactics of temporary retreat, the tactics of flanking 
movements. 

Thus, while formerly, under bourgeois rule, reforms were a 
by-product of revolution, now, under the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the source of reforms is the revolutionary gains of the 
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proletariat, the reserves accumulated in the hands of the prole- 
-tariat and consisting of these gains. 


“Only Maxism,” says Lenin, “has precisely and correctly defined 
the relation of reforms to revolution. However, Marx was able to see 
this relation only from one aspect, namely, under the conditions preceding 
the first to any extent permanent and lasting victory of the proletariat, 
if only in a single country. Under those conditions, the basis of the 
proper relation was: reforms are a by-product of the revolutionary class 
struggle of the proletariat....After the victory of the proletariat, if only 
in a single country, something new enters into the relation between 
reforms and revolution. In principle, it is the same as before, but a 
change in form takes place, which Marx himself could not foresee, but 
which can be appreciated only on the basis of the philosophy and politics 
of Marxism....After the victory (while still remaining a ‘by-product’ 
on an international scale) they (ie., reforms—J, St.) are, in addition, 
for the country in which victory’ has been achieved, a necessary and 
legitimate respite in those cases when, after the utmost exertion of 
effort, it becomes obvious that sufficient strength is lacking for the 
revolutionary accomplishment of this or that transition. Victory creates 
such a ‘reserve of strength’ that it is possible to hold out even in a 


forced retreat, to hold out both materially and morally” (see Vol. XXVII, 
pp. 84-85). 


THE PARTY 


In the pre-revolutionary period, the period of more or less 
peaceful development, when the parties of the Second International 
were the predominant force in the working-class movement and 
parliamentary forms of struggle were regarded as the principal 
forms—under these conditions the Party neither had nor could 
have had that great and decisive importance which it acquired 
afterwards, under conditions of open revolutionary clashes. 
Defending the Second International against attacks made upon 
it, Kautsky says that the parties of the Second International are 
an instrument of peace and not of war, and that for this very 
reason they were powerless to take any important steps during the 
war, during the period of revolutionary action by the proletariat. 
That is quite true. But what does it mean? It means that 
the parties of the Second International are unfit for the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the proletariat, that they are not militant partics 
of the proletariat, leading the workers to power, but election 
machines adapted for parliamentary elections and parliamentary 
struggle. This, in fact, explains why, in the days when the oppor- 


tunists of the Second International were in the ascendancy, it was 
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not the party but its parliamentary group that was the chief political 
organisation of the proletariat. It is well known that the party 
at that time was really an appendage and subsidiary of the parlia- 
mentary group. It scarcely needs proof that under such circum- 
stances and with such a party at the helm there could be no 
question of preparing the proletariat for revolution. 

But matters have changed radically with the dawn of the 
new period. The new period is one of open class collisions, of 
revolutionary action by the proletariat, of proletarian revolution, 
a period when forces are being directly mustered for the overthrow 
of imperialism and the seizure of power by the proletariat. In 
this period the proletariat is confronted with new tasks, the tasks 
of reorganising all party work on new, revolutionary lines ; of 
educating the workers in the spirit of revolutionary struggle for 
power ; of preparing and moving up reserves ; of establishing an 
alliance with the proletarians of neighbouring countries ; of 
establishing firm ties with the liberation movement in the colonies 
and dependent countries, etc., etc. To think that these new tasks 
can be performed by the old Social-Democratic parties, brought 
up as they were in the peaceful conditions of parliamentarism, 
is to doom oneself to hopeless despair, to inevitable defeat. If, 
with such tasks to shoulder, the proletariat remained under the 
leadership of the old parties, it would be completely unarmed. 
It scarcely needs proof that the proletariat could not consent to 
such a state of affairs. 

Hence the necessity for a new party, a militant party, a 
revolutionary party, one bold enough to lead the proletarians in the 
struggle for power, sufficiently experienced to find its bearings 
amidst the complex conditions of a revolutionary situation, and 
sufficiently flexible to steer clear of all submerged rocks in the path 
to its goal. 

Without such a party it is useless even to think of over- 
throwing imperialism, of achieving the dicatorship of the 
proletariat. 

This new party is the party of Leninism. 

What are the specific features of this new party ? 

1) The Party as the advanced detachment of the working 
class. The Party must be, first of all, the advanced detachment 
of the working class. The Party must absorb all the best elements 
of the working class, their experience, their revolutionary spirit, 
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their selfless devotion to the cause of the proletariat. But in 
order that it may really be the advanced detachment, the Party 
must be armed with revolutionary theory, with a knowledge of 
the laws of the movement, with a knowledge of the laws of revolu- 
tion. Without this it will be incapable of directing the struggle of 
the proletariat, of leading the proletariat. The Party cannot be a 
real party if it limits itself to registering what the masses of the 
working class feel and think, if it drags at the tail of the sponta- 
neous movement, if it is unable to overcome the inertia and the 
political indifference of the spontaneous movement, if it is unable 
to rise above the momentary interests of the proletariat, if it 
is unable to raise the masses to the level. of understanding 
the class interests of the proletariat. The Party must stand 
at the head of working class ; it must see farther than the working 
class ; it must lead the proletariat, and not drag at the tail of 
the spontaneous movement. The parties of the Second Interna- 
tional, which preach “khvostism,” are vehicles of bourgeois policy, 
which condemns the proletariat to the role of a tool in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie. Only a party which adopts the stand- 
point of advanced detachment of the proletariat and is able 
to raise the masses to the level of understanding the class interests 
of the proletariat—only such a patry can divert the working 
class from the path of trade unionism and convert it into an 
independent political force. 

The Party is the political leader of the working class. 

I have already spoken of the difficulties of the struggle of 
the working class, of the complicated conditions of the struggle, of 
Strategy and tactics, of reserves and manoeuvring, of attack and 
retreat. These conditions are no less complicated, if not more 
so, than the conditions of war. Who can see clearly in these 
conditions, who can give correct guidance to the proletarian 
millions? No army at war can dispense with an experienced 
General Staff if it does not want to be doomed to defe 
clear that the proletariat can still le 
General Staff if it does not want to 
by its mortal enemies ? 
the revolutionary party of 
Staff. The working class 
without a General Staff. 


The Party is the General Staff of the proletariat. 


at. Is it not 
Ss dispense with such a 
allow itself to be devoured 
But where is this General Staff ? Only 
the proletariat can serve as this General 


without a revolutionary party is an army 
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But the Party cannot be only an advanced detachment. It 
must at the same time be a detachment of the class, part of the 
class, closely bound up with it by all the fibres of its being. 
The distinction between the advanced detachment and the rest 
of the working class, between Party members and non-Party 
people, cannot disappear until classes disappear; it will exist 
as long as the ranks of the proletariat continue to be replenished 
with former members of other classes, as long as the working 
class as a whole is not in a position to rise to the level of the 
advanced detachment. But the Party would cease to be a party if 
this distinction developed into a gap, if the Party turned in on 
itself and became divorced from the non-Party masses. The 
Party cannot lead the class if it is not connected with the non- 
Party masses, if there is no bond between the Party and the 
non-Party masses, if these masses do not accept its leadership, 
if the Party enjoys no moral and political credit among the 
masses. 

Recently two hundred thousand new members from the ranks 
of the workers were admitted into our Party. The remarkable 
thing about this is the fact that these people did not merely join 
the Party themselves, but were rather sent there by all the rest of 
the non-Party workers, who took an active part in the admission 
of the new members, and without whose approval no new 
member was accepted. This fact shows that the broad masses 
of non-Party workers regard our Party as their Party, as a Party 
near and Wear to them, in whose expansion and consolidation they 
are vitally interested and to whose leadership they voluntarily 
entrust their destiny. It scarcely needs proof that without these 
intangible moral threads which connect the Party with the non- 
Party masses, the Party could not have become the decisive 
force of its class. 

The Party is an inseparable part of the working class. 


“We,” says Lenin, “are the Party of a class, and therefore almost 
the whole class (and in times of war, in the period of civil war, the 
whole class) should act under the leadership of our Party, should adhere 
to our Party as closely as possible. But it would be Menilovism and 
‘Khyostism’ to think that at any time under capitalism almost the whole 
‘class, or the whole class, would be able to rise to the level of con- 
Sciousness and activity of its advanced detachment, of its Social-Demo- 
cratic Party. No sensible Social-Democrat has ever yet doubted that 
‘under capitalism even the trade union organisations (which are more 
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primitive and more comprehensible to the undeveloped strata) are unable: 
to embrace almost the whole, or the whole, working class. To forget 
the distinction between the advanced detachment and the whole of the 
masses which gravitate towards it, to forget the constant duty of the ad- 
vanced detachment to raise ever wider strata to this most advanced level, 
means merely to deceive oneself, to shut one’s eyes to the immensity 
of our tasks, and to narrow down these tasks” (see Vol. VI, pp. 205-06). 


2) The Party as the organised detachment of the working 
class. The Pariy is not only the advanced detachment of the 
working class. If it desires really to direct the struggle of the 
class it must at the same time be the organised detachment of its 
class. The Party’s tasks under the conditions of capitalism are 
immense and extremely varied. The Party must direct the struggle 
of the proletariat under the exceptionally difficult conditions. 
of internal and external development ; it must lead the proletariat 
in the offensive when the situation calls for an offensive ; it must 
lead the proletariat so as to escape the blow of a powerful 
enemy when the situation calls for retreat ; it must imbue the 
millions of unorganised non-Party workers with the spirit of 
discipline and system in the struggle, with the spirit of organisation 
and endurance. But the Party can fulfil these tasks only if it is 
nisation, if it is itself” 
Without these con- 


The Party is the organised detachment of the working class. 
The conception of the Party as an organised whole is: 


who objected to this formulation as early as 1903, proposed to 
Substitute for it a “system” of self-enrolment in the Party, a 
“system” of conferring the “title” of Party member upon every 
“professor” and “high-school student,” upon every “sympathiser” 
and “striker” who supported the Party in one way or another, 
but who did not join and did not want to join any one of the 
Party organisations. It scarcely needs proof that had this singular- 
“system” become entrenched in our Party it would inevitably 
have led to our Party becoming inundated with professors and: 
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high-school students and to its degeneration into a loose, amor- 
phous, disorganised “formation,” lost in a sea of “sympathisers,” 
that would have obliterated the dividing line between the Party 
and the class and would have upset the Party’s task of raising 
the unorganised masses to the level of the advanced detachment. 
Needless to say, under such an opportunist “system” our Party 
would have been unable to fulfil the role of the organising core 
of the working class in the course of our revolution. 


“From the point of view of Comrade Martov,” says Lenin, “the 
border-line of the Party remains quite indefinite, for ‘every striker’ may 
‘proclaim himself a Party member.’ What is the use of this vagueness ? 
A wide extension of the ‘title.’ Its harm is that it introduces a disorganis- 
ing idea, the confusion of class and Party” (see Vol. VI, p. 211). 


But the Party is not merely the sum total of Party organisa- 
tions. The Party is at the same time a single system of these 
organisations, their formal union into a single whole, with higher 
and lower leading bodies, with subordination of the minority to 
the majority, with practical decisions binding on all members of 
the Party. Without these conditions the Party cannot be a 
single organised whole capable of exercising systematic and 
organised leadership in the struggle of the working class. 


“Formerly,” says Lenin, “our Party was not a formally organised 
whole, but only the sum of separate groups, and therefore no other rela- 
tions except those of ideological influence were possible between these 
groups, Now we have become an organised Party, and this implies the 
establishment of authority, the transformation of the power of ideas 
into the power of authority, the subordination of lower Party bodies 


to higher Party bodies (see Vol. VI, p. 291). 


The principle of the minority submitting to the majority, 
the principle of directing Party work from a centre, not infrequently 
gives rise to attacks on the part of wavering elements, to accusa- 
tions of “bureaucracy,” “formalism,” etc. It scarcely needs proof 
that systematic work by the Party as one whole, and the directing 
of the struggle of the working class, would be impossible without 
putting these principles into effect. Leninism in questions of 
organisation is the unswerving application of these principles. 
Lenin terms the fight against these principles “Russian nihilism” 
and “aristocratic anarchism,” which deserves to be ridiculed and 


Swept aside. 
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Here is what Lenin says about these wavering elements in 
his book One Step Forward : 


“This aristocratic anarchism is particularly characteristic of the 
Russian niihlist. He thinks of the Party organisation as a monstrous 
‘factory’; he regards the subordination of the part to the whole and of 
the minority to the majority as ‘serfdom’ ..., division of labour under 
the direction of a centre evokes from him a tragi-comical outcry 
against people being transformed into ‘wheels and cogs’ ...., men- 
tion of the organisational rules of the Party calls forth a contemptuous 
grimace and the disdainful ... remark that one could very well dispense 
with rules altogether.” 

“It is clear, I think, that the cries about this celebrated bureaucracy 
are just a screen for dissatisfaction with the personal composition of the 
central bodies, a fig leaf. ... You are a bureaucrat because you were 
appointed by the congress not by my will, but against it; you are a 
formalist because you rely on the formal decisions of the congress, and 
not on my consent; you are acting in a grossly mechanical way because 
you plead the ‘mechanical’ majority at the Party Congress and pay no 
heed to my wish to be co-opted ; you are an autocrat because you refuse 
to hand over the power to the old gang”* (see Vol. VI, pp. 310, 287). 


3) The Party as the highest form of class organisation of the 
proletariat. The Party is the organised detachment of the working 
class. But the Party is not the only organisation of the working 
class. The proletariat has also a number of other organisations, 
without which it cannot wage a successful struggle against capital : 
trade unions, co-operatives, factory organisations, parliamentary 
groups, non-Party women’s associations, the press, cultural and 
educational organisations, youth leagues, revolutionary fighting 
organisations (in times of open revolutionary action), Soviets 
of deputies as the form of state organisation (if the proletariat 
is in power), etc. The overwhelming majority of these organi- 
sations are non-Party, and only some of them adhere directly 
to the Party, or constitute offshoots from it. All these organisa- 
tions, under certain conditions, are absolutely necessary for the 
working ciass, for without them it would be impossible to con- 
solidate the class positions of the proletariat in the diverse spheres 
of struggle ; for without them it would be impossible to steel the 
proletariat as the force whose mission it is to replace the bourgeois 


* The “gang” here referred to is that of Axelrod, Martoy, Potresoy 
and others, who would not submit to the decisions of the Second Congress 
and who accused Lenin of being a “bureaucrat.” —J. St. 
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order by the socialist order. But how can single leadership 
be exercised with such an abundance of organisations? What 
guarantee is there that this multiplicity of organisations will not 
lead to divergency in leadership? It may be said that each of 
these organisations carries on its work in its own special field, 
and that therefore these organisations cannot hinder one another. 
That, of course, is true. But it is also true that all these organisa- 
tions should work in one direction for they serve one class, the 
class of the proletarians. The question then arises: who is to 
determine the line, the general direction, along which the work 
of all these organisations is to be conducted ? Where is the central 
organisation which is not only able, because it has the necessary 
experience, to work out such a general line, but, in addition, is in 
a position, because it has sufficient prestige, to induce all these 
organisations to carry out this line, so as to attain unity of 
leadership and to make hitches impossible ? 

That organisation is the Party of the proletariat. 

The Party possesses all the necessary qualifications for this 
because, in the first place, it is the rallying centre of the finest 
elements in the working class, who have direct connections with 
the non-Party organisations of the proletariat and very frequently 
lead them ; because, secondly, the Party, as the rallying centre 
of the finest members of the working class, is the best school 
for training leaders of the working class, capable of directing 
every form of organisation of their class ; because, thirdly, the 
Party, as the best school for training leaders of the working 
class, is, by reason of its experience and prestige, the only organi- 
sation capable of centralising the leadership of the struggle of the 
proletariat, thus transforming each and every non-Party organi- 
sation of the working class into an auxiliary body and trans- 
mission belt linking the Party with the class. 

The Party is the highest form of class organisation of the 
proletariat. 

This does not mean, of course, that non-Party organisations, 
trade unions, co-operatives, etc., should be officially subordinate 
to the Party leadership. It only means that the members of 
the Party who belong to these organisations and are doubtlessly 
influential in them should do all they can to persuade these non- 
Party organisations to draw nearer to the Party of the proletariat 
in their work and voluntarily accept its political leadership. 
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That is why Lenin says that the Party is “the highest form of 
proletarian class association,” whose political leadership must 
extend to every other form of organisation of the proletariat (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 194). . 

That is why the opportunist theory of the “independence” and 
“neutrality” of the non-Party organisations, which breeds indepen- 
dent members of parliament and journalists isolated from the 
Party, narrow-minded trade union leaders and philistine co-opera- 
tive officials, is wholly incompatible with the theory and practice 
of Leninism. 

4) The Party as an instrument of the dicatorship of the 
proletariat. The Party is the highest form of organisation of the 
proletariat. The Party is the principal guiding force within the 
class of the proletarians and among the organisations of that class. 
But it does not by any means follow from this that the Party 
can be regarded as an end in itself, as a self-sufficient force. The 
Party is not only the highest form of class association of the 
proletarians ; it is at the same time an instrument in the hands of 
the proletariat for achieving the dictatorship when that has not 
yet been achieved and for consolidating and expanding the dicta- 
torship when it has already been achieved. The Party could not 
have risen so high in importance and could not have exerted its 
influence over all other forms of organisation of the proletariat, 
if the latter had not been confronted with the question of power, 
if the conditions of imperialism, the inevitability of wars, and the 
existence of a crisis had not demanded the concentration of all 
the foces of the proletariat at one point, the gathering of all 
the threads of the revolutionary movement in one spot in order 
to overthrow the bourgeoisie and to achieve the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The proletariat needs the Party first of all as its 
General Staff, which it must have for the successful seizure of 
power. It scarcely needs proof that without a party capable of 
rallying around itself the mass organisations of the proletariat, 
and of centralising the leadership of the entire movement during 
the progress of the struggle, the proletariat in Russia could not 
have established its revolutionary dictatorship. 

But the proletariat needs the Party not only to achieve the 
dictatorship ; it needs it still more to maintain the dictatorship, 
to consolidate and expand it in order to achieve the complete 
victory of socialism. 
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“Certainly, almost everyone now realises,’ says Lenin, “that the 
-Bolsheviks could not have maintained themselves in power for two-and- 
a-half months, let alone two-and-a-half years, without the strictest, truly 
iron discipline in our Party, and without the fullest and unreserved 
support of the latter by the whole mass of the working class, that is, 
-by all its thinking, honest, self-sacrificing and influential elements, capable 


-of leading or of carrying with them the backward strata” (see Vol. XXV, 
p. 173). 


Now, what does to “maintain” and “expand” the dictatorship 
‘mean? It means imbuing the millions of proletarians with the 
spirit of discipline and organisation ; it means creating among 
the proletarian masses a cementing force and a bulwark against 
the corrosive influences of the petty-bourgeois elemental forces 
and petty-bourgeois habits; it means enhancing the organising 
work of the proletarians in re-educating and remoulding the petty- 
bourgeois strata ; it means helping the masses of the proletarians 
‘to educate themselves as a force capable of abolishing classes and 
of preparing the conditions for the organisation of socialist pro- 
duction. But it is impossible to accomplish all this without a 
party which is strong by reason of its solidarity and discipline. 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat,” says Lenin, “is a stubborn 
struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and eco- 
nomic, educational and administrative—against the force and traditions 
of the old society. The force of habit of millions and tens of millions is 
a most terrible force. Without an iron party tempered in the struggle, 
without a party enjoying the confidence of all that is honest in the given 
class, without a party capable of watching and influencing the mood of 


the masses, it is impossible to conduct such a struggle successfully” (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 190). 


The proletariat needs the Party for the purpose of achieving 
and maintaining the dictatorship. The Party is an instrument of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

But from this it follows that when classes disappear and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat withers away, the Party also will 
wither away. 

5) They Party as the embodiment of unity of will, unity in- 
compatible with the existence of factions. The achievement and 
maintenance of the dictatorship of the proletariat is impossible 
without a party which is strong by reason of its solidarity and iron 
discipline. But iron discipline in the Party is inconceivable with- 
out unity of will, without complete and absolute unity of action on 
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the part of all members of the Party. This does not mean, of 
course, that the possibility of conflicts of opinion within the Party 
is thereby precluded. On the contrary, iron discipline does not 
preclude but presupposes criticism and conflict of opinion within 
the Party. Least of all does it mean that discipline must be 
“blind.” On the contrary, iron discipline does not preclude 
but presupposes conscious and voluntary submission, for only 
conscicus discipline can be truly iron discipline. But after 
a conflict of opinion has been closed, after criticism has been 
exhausted and a decision has been arrived at, unity of will and 
unity of action of all Party members are the necessary conditions 
without which neither Party unity nor iron discipline in the 
Party is conceivable. 

“In the present epoch of acute civil war,” says Lenin, “the Communist 
Party will be able to perform its duty only if it is organised in the most 
centralised manner, if iron discipline bordering on military discipline pre- 
vails in it, and if its Party centre is a powerful and authoritative organ, 


wielding wide powers and enjoying the universal confidence of the members 
of the Party” (See Vol. XXV, pp. 282-83). 


This is the position in regard to discipline in the Party in 
the period of struggle preceding the achievement of the dicta- 
torship. 

The same, but to an even greater degree, must be said 
about discipline in the Party after the dictatorship has been 
achieved. 

“Whoever,” says Lenin, “weakens in the least the iron discipline of the 
Party of the proletariat (especially during the time of its dictatorship), 


actually aids the bourgeoisie against the proletariat” (see Vol. XXV, p. 
190). 


But from this it follows that the existence of factions is 
compatible neither with the Party’s unity nor with its iron dis- 
cipline. It scarcely needs proof that the existence of factions 
leads to the existence of a number of centres, and the existence 
of a number of centres means the absence of one common centre 
in the Party, the breaking up of unity of will, the weakening and 
disintegration of discipline, the weakening and disintegration of 
the dictatorship. Of course, the parties of the Second Interna- 
tional, which are fieghting against the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and have no desire to lead the proletarians to power, 
can afford such liberalism as freedom of factions, for they have- 
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no need at all for iron discipline. But the parties of the Com- 
munist International, whose activities are conditioned by the task 
of achieving and consolidating the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
cannot afford to be “liberal” or to permit freedom of factions. 

The Party represents unity of will, which precludes all 
factionalism and division of authority in the Party. 

Hence Lenin’s warning about the “danger of factionalism 
from the point of view of Party unity and of effecting the unity 
of will of the vanguard of the proletariat as the fundamental 
condition for the success of the dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
which is embodied in the special resolution of the Tenth Congress 
of our Party “on Farty Unity.’28 

Hence Lenin’s demand for the “complete elimination of all 
factionalism” and the “immediate dissolution of all groups, without 
exception, that have been formed on the basis of various plat- 
foms,” on pain of “unconditional and immediate expulsion from 
the Party” (see the resolution “On Party Unity”). 

6) The Party becomes strong by purging itself of opportunist 
elements. The source of factionalism in the Party is its oppor- 
tunist elements. The proletariat is not an isolated class. It is 
constantly replenished by the influx of peasants, petty bourgeois 
and intellectuals proletarianised by the development of capitalism. 
At the same time the upper stratum of the proletariat, prin- 
cipally trade union leaders and members of parliament who are fed 
by the bourgeoisie out of the super-profits extracted from the colo- 
nies, is undergoing a process of decay. “This stratum of bour- 
geoisified workers, or the ‘labour aristicracy,’” says Lenin, “who 
are quite philistine in their mode of life, in the size of their earn- 
ings and in their entire outlook, is the principal prop of the Second 
International, and, in our days, the principal social (not military) 
prop of the bourgeoisie. For they are real agents of the bour- 
geoisie in the working-class movement, the labour lieutenants 
of the capitalist class...., real channels of reformism and chau- 
Vinism” (see Vol. XIX, p. 77). 

In one way or another, all these petty-bourgeois groups pene- 
trate into the Party and introduce into it the spirit of hesitancy 
and opportunism, the spirit of demoralisation and uncertainty. 
It is they, principally, that constitute the source of factionalism 
and disintegration, the source of disorganisation and siete 
of the Party from within. To fight imperialism with such “allies 
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in one’s rear means to put oneself in the position of being 
caught between two fires, from the front and from the rear. 
Therefore, ruthless struggle against such elements, their expul- 
sion from the Party, is a pre-requisite for the successful struggle 
against imperialism. 

The theory of “defeating” opportunist elements by ideological 
struggle within the Party, the theory of “overcoming” these 
elements within the confines of a single party, is a rotten and 
dangerous theory, which threatens to condemn the Party to 
paralysis and chronic infirmity, threatens to make the Party a 
prey to opportunism, threatens to leave the proletariat without 
a revolutionary party, threatens to deprive the proletariat of its 
main weapon in the fight against imperialism. Our Party could 
not have emerged on to the broad highway, it could not have 
seized power and organised the dictatorship of proletariat, it 
could not have emerged victorious from the civil war, if it had 
had within its ranks people like Martoy and Dan, Potresov and 
Axelrod. Our Party succeeded in achieving internal unity and 
unexampled cohesion of its ranks primarily because it was able in 
good time to purge itself of the opportunist pollution, because 
it was able to rid its ranks of the Liquidators and Mensheviks, 
Proletarian parties develop and become strong by purging them- 
selves of opportunists and reformists, social-imperialists and 
social-chauvinists, social-patriots and social-pacifists. 


The Party becomes strong by purging itself of opportunist 
elements. 


“With reformists, Mensheviks, in our ranks,” says Lenin, “it is impossi- 
ble to be victorious in the proletarian revolution, it is impossible to defend 
it. That is obvious in principle, and it has been strikingly confirmed by 
the experience of both Russia and Hungary.... In Russia, difficult situa- 
tions have arisen many times, when the Soviet regime would most certainly 
have been overthrown had Mensheviks, reformists and petty-bourgeois 
democrats remained in our Party ... in Italy, where, as is generally 
admitted, decisive battles between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie for 
the possession of state power are imminent. At such a moment it is not 
only absolutely necessary to remove the Mensheviks, reformists, the 
Turatists from the Party, but it may even be useful to remove excellent 
Communists who are liable to waver, and who reveal a tendency to waver 
towards ‘unity’ with the reformists, to remove them from all responsible 
posts.... On the eve of a revolution, and at a moment when a most 
fierce struggle is being waged for its victory, the slightest wavering in the 
ranks of the Party may wreck everything, frustrate the revolution, wrest 
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the power from the hands of the proletariat; for this power is not yet 
consolidated, the attack upon it is still very strong. The desertion of 
wavering leaders at such a time does not weaken but strengthens the 
Party, the working-class movement and the revolution” (see Vol. XXV, 
pp. 462, 463, 464). 


STYLE IN WORK 


I am not referring to literary style. What I have in mind 
is style in work, that specific and peculiar feature in the practice 
of Leninism which creates the special type of Leninist worker. 
Leninism is a school of theory and practice which trains a special 
type of Party and state worker, creates a special Leninist style 
in work. 

What are the characteristic features of this style? What 
are its peculiarities ? 

It has two specific features : 

a) Russian revolutionary sweep and 

b) American efficiency. 

The style of Leninism consists in combining these two specific 
features in Party and state work. 

Russian revolutionary sweep is an antidote to inertia, routine, 
Conservatism, mental stagnation and slavish submission to ancient 
traditions. Russian revolutionary sweep is the life-giving force 
which stimulates thought, impels things forward, breaks the past 
and opens up perspectives. Without it no progress i8 possible. 

But Russian revolutionary sweep has every chance of degene- 
rating in practice into empty “revolutionary” Manilovism if it 
is not combined with American efficiency in work. Examples 
of this degeneration are only too numerous. Who does not know 
the disease of “Revolutionary” scheme concocting and “revolu- 
tionary” plan drafting, which springs from the belief in the power 
of decrees to arrange everything and re-make everything? A 
Russian writer, I. Ehrenburg, in his story The Percomman (The 
Perfect Communist Man), has portrayed the type of a “Bolshevik” 
afflicted with this disease, who set himself the task of finding a” 
formula for the ideally perfect man and ... became “submerged” 
in this “work”, The story contains a great exaggeration, but . 
it certainly gives a correct likeness of the disease. But no one, 
I think, has so ruthlessiy and bitterly ridiculed those afflicted 
With this disease as Lenin. Lenin stigmatised this morbid belief 
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in concocting schemes and in turning out decrees as “communist 
vainglory.” 

“Communist vainglory,” says Lenin, “means that a man, who is 2 
member of the Communist Party, and has not yet been purged from it, 


imagines that he can solve all his problems by issuing communist decrees” 
(see Vol. XXVII, pp. 50-51). 


Lenin usually contrasted hollow “revolutionary” phrasemonger- 
ing with plain everyday work, thus emphasising that “revolu- 
tionary” scheme concocting is repugnant to the spirit and the 
letter of true Leninism. 


“Fewer pompous phrases, more plain, everyday work ...” says Lenin. 
“Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest but vital 


. facts of communist construction ...” (see Vol. XXIV, pp. 343 and 
7335). ‘ 


American efficiency, on the other hand, is an antidote to 
“revolutionary” Manilovism and fantastic scheme concocting. 
American efficiency is that indomitable force which neither knows 
nor recognises obstacles ; which with its business-like perseverance 
brushes aside all obstacles ; which continues at a task once started 
until it is finished, even if it is a minor task ; and without which 
serious constructive work is inconceivable. e 

But American efficiency has every chance of degenerating into 
narrow and unprincipled practicalism if it is not combined with 
Russian revolutionary sweep. Who has not heard of that disease of 
narrow empiricism and unprincipled practicalism which has not 
infrequently caused certain “Bolsheviks” to degenerate and to 
abandon the cause of the revolution? We find a reflection of 
this peculiar disease in a story by B. Pilnyak, entitled The Barren 
Year, which depicts types of Russian “Bolsheviks” of strong will 
and practical determination who “function” very “energetically,” 
but without vision, without knowing “what it is all about,” and 
who, therefore, stray from the path of revolutionary work. No 
one has ridiculed this disease of practicalism so incisively as 
‘Lenin. He branded it as “narrow-minded empiricism” and 
“brainless practicalism.” He usually contrasted it with vital revo- 
lutionary work and the necessity of having a revolutionary perspec- 
tive in all our daily activities, thus emphasising that this unprin- 
cipled practicalism is as repugnant to true Leninism as “revolu- 
tionary” scheme concocting. 


ra 
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The combination of Russian revolutionary sweep with 
American efficiency is the essence of Leninism in Party and 
state work. 

This combination alone produces the finished type of Leninist 
worker, the style of Leninism in work. 


Pravda, Nos. 96, 97, 103 
105, 107, 108, 111; 
April 26 and 30. 

May 9, 11, 14, 15 and 18, 1924 


CONCERNING QUESTIONS 
OF LENINISM 


DEDICATED TO THE LENINGRAD 
ORGANISATION OF THE C.P.S.U.(B.) 
J. Stalin 


THE DEFINITION OF LENINISM 


The pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism contains a 
definition of Leninism which seems to have received general 
recognition. It runs as follows : 


Leninism is Marxism of the era of imperialism and the proletarian 
revolution. To be more exact, Leninism is the theory and tactics of the 
proletarian revolution in general, the theory and tactics of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in particular.”” 


Is this definition correct ? 


I think it is correct. It is correct, firstly, because it correctly 
indicates the historical roots of Leninism, characterising it as 
Marxism of the era of imperialism, as against certain critics of 
Lenin who wrongly think that Leninism originated after the 
imperialist war. It is correct, secondly, because it correctly notes 
the international character of Leninism, as against Social-Demo- 
cracy, which considers that Leninism is applicable only to Russian 
national conditions. It is correct, thirdly, because it correctly 
notes the organic connection between Leninism and the teachings 
of Marx, characterising Leninism as Marxism of the era of im- 
perialism, as against certain critics of Leninism who consider it 
not a further development of Marxism, but merely the restoration 
of Marxism and its application to Russian conditions. 

All that, one would think, needs no special comment. 

Nevertheless, it appears that there are people in our Party 
who consider it necessary to define Leninisn somewhat differently. 
Zinoviev, for example, thinks that : 


“Leninism is Marxism of the era of imperialist wars and of the world 
revolution which began directly in a country where the peasantry pre- 
dominates.” 
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What can be the meaning of the words underlined by 
Zinoviev? What does introducing the backwardness of Russia, 
its peasant character, into the definition of Leninism mean ? 

It means transforming Leninism from an international pro- 
letarian doctrine into a product of specifically Russian conditions. 

It means playing into the hands of Bauer and Kautsky, who 
deny that Leninism is suitable for other countries, for countries 
in which capitalism is more developed. 

It goes without saying that the peasant question is of very 
great importance for Russia, that our country is a peasant country. 
But what significance can this fact have in characterising the 
foundations of Leninism? Was Leninism elaborated only on 
Russian soil, for Russia alone, and not on the soil of imperialism, 
and for the imperialist countries generally? Do such works of 
Lenin as imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,*° The 
State and Revolutions! The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, “Left-Wing” Communism, an Infantile 
Disorder, etc., apply only to Russia, and not to all imperialist 
countries in general? Is not Leninism the generalisation of the 
experience of the revolutionary movement of all countries? Are 
not the fundamentals of the theory and tactics of Leninism suitable, 
are they not obligatory, for the proletarian parties of all countries ? 
Was not Lenin right when he said that “Bolshevism can serve as 
a model of tactics for all”? (See Vol. XXIII, p. 386.)* Was 
not Lenin right when he spoke about the “international signi- 
ficance** of Soviet power and of the fundamentals of Bolshevik 
theory and tactics”? (See Vol. XXV, pp. 171-72.) Are not, 
for example, the following words of Lenin correct ? 


“In Russia, the dictatorship of the proletariat must inevitably differ 
in certain specific features from that in the advanced countries, owing to 
the very great backwardness and petty-bourgeois character of our country. 
But the basic forces—and the basic forms of social economy—are the 
Same in Russia as in any capitalist country, SO that these spect any: 
can relate only to what is not most important”** (see Vol. XXIV, p. z 


dy Se 
But if all that is true, does it not follow thet Zinoviev’s 
definition of Leninism cannot be regarded as correct ? 
a ee 
` * References in Roman numerals to Lenin’s wor 


are to the 3rd Russian edition of the Works—Tr. 
** My italics—J. St. 
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How can this nationally restricted definition of Leninism be 
reconciled with internationalism ? 


THE MAIN THING IN LENINISM 


In the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism, it is stated : 


“Some think that the fundamental thing in Leninism is the peasant 
question, that the point of departure of Leninism is the question of the 
peasantry, of its role, its relative importance. This is absolutely wrong. 
The fundamental question of Leninism, its point of departure, is not the 
peasant question, but the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
of the conditions under which it can be achieved, of the conditions under 
which it can be consolidated. The peasant question, as the question of 
the ally of the proletariat in its struggle for power, is a derivative 
question.” 

Is this thesis correct ? 

I think it is correct. This thesis follows entirely from the 
definition of Leninism. Indeed, if Leninism is the theory and 
tactics of the proletarian revolution, and the basic content of the 
proletarian revolution is the dictatorship of the proletariat, then it 
is clear that the main thing in Leninism is the question of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the elaboration of this question, 
the substantiation and concretisation of this question. 

Nevertheless, Zinoviev evidently does not agree with this thesis. 
In his article “In Memory of Lenin,” he says : 


“As I have already said, the question of the role of the peasantry 
is the fundamental question* of Bolshevism, of Leninism.” 


As you see, Zinoviev’s thesis follows entirely from his wrong 
definition of Leninism. It is therefore as wrong as his definition 
of Leninism is wrong. 

Is Lenin’s thesis that the dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
“root content of the proletarian revolution” correct? (See Vol. 
XXIII, p. 337.) Itis unquestionably correct. Is the thesis that 
Leninism is the theory and tactics of the proletarian revolution 
correct? I think it is correct. But what follows from this? 
From this it follows that the fundamental question of Leninism, its 
point of departure, its foundation, is the question of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Is it not true that the question of imperialism, the question of 


* My italics—J. St. 
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the spasmodic character of the development of imperialism, the 
question of the victory of socialism in one country, the question 
of the proletarian state, the question of the Soviet form of this 
state, the question of the role of the Party in the system of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the question of the paths of building 
socialism—that all these questions were elaborated precisely by 
Lenin? Is it not true that it is precisely these questions that 
constitute the basis, the foundation of the idea of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat? Is it not true that without the elaboration of 
these fundamental questions, the elaboration of the peasant ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would be inconceivable ? 

It goes without saying that Lenin was an expert on the 
peasant question. It goes without saying that the peasant ques- 
tion as the question of the ally of the proletariat is of the greatest 
Significance for the proletariat and forms a constituent part of 
the fundamental question of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
But is it not clear that if Leninism had not been faced with the 
fundamental question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
derivative question of the ally of the proletariat, the question of 
the peasantry, would not have arisen either ? - Is it not clear that 
if Leninism had not been faced with the practical question of the 
conquest of power by the proletariat, the question of an alliance 
with the peasantry would not have arisen either ? 

Lenin would not have been the great ideological leader of the 
proletariat that he unquestionably is—he would have been a 
simple “peasant philosopher,” as foreign literary philistines often 
depict him—had he elaborated the peasant question, not on the 
basis of the theory and tactics of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, but independently of this basis, apart from this basis. 

One or the other : n EEY, 

Either the peasant question is the main thing 1n 
and in that ih EE is not suitable, not obligatory, for 
Capitalistically developed countries, for those which are not 
peasant countries. f i 

Or the main thing in Leninism is the dictatorhin Woe 
Proletariat, and in that case Leninism is the international p i 
of the proletarians of all lands, suitable and omisar PA 
Countries without exception, including the capitalistically de 


€d countries. 


n Leninism, 
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Here one must choose. 
THE QUESTION OF “PERMANENT” REVOLUTION 


In the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism, the “theory 
of permanent revolution” is appraised as a “theory” which under- 
estimates the role of the peasantry. There it is stated : 


“Consequently, Lenin fought the adherents of ‘permanent’ revolution, 
not over the question of uninterruptedness, for Lenin himself maintained 
the point of view of uninterrupted revolution, but because they under- 
estimated the role of the peasantry, which is an enormous reserve of the 
proletariat.”” 


This characterisation of the Russian “permanentists” was 
considered as generally accepted until recently. Nevertheless, 
although in general correct, it cannot be regarded as exhaustive. 
The discussion of 1924, on the one hand, and a careful analysis 
of the works of Lenin, on the other hand, have shown that the 
mistake of the Russian “permanentists” lay not only in their 
underestimation of the role of the peasantry, but also in their 
underestimation of the strength of the proletariat and its capacity 
to lead the peasantry, in their disbelief in the idea of the hegemony 
of the proletariat. 

That is why, in my pamphlet The October Revolution and the 
Tactics of the Russian Communists (December 1924), I broaden- 
ed this characterisation and replaced it by another, more complete 
one. Here is what is stated in that pamphlet : 


“Hitherto only one aspect of the theory of ‘permanent revolution’ 
has usually been noted—lack of faith in the revolutionary potentialities 
of the peasant movement. Now, in fairness, this must be supplemented 
by another aspect—lack of faith in „the strength and capacity of the 
proletariat in Russia.” 


This does not mean, of course, that Leninism has been or is 
opposed to the idea of permanent revolution, without quotation 
marks, which was proclaimed by Marx in the forties of the last 
century.** On the contrary, Lenin was the only Marxist who 
correctly understood and developed the idea of permanent revo- 
lution. What distinguishes Lenin from the “permanentists” on 
this question is that the “permanentists” distorted Marx’s idea 
of permanent revolution and transformed it into lifeless, bookish 
wisdom, whereas Lenin took it in its pure form and made it one 
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of the foundations of his own theory of revolution. It should be 
borne in mind that the idea of the growing over of the bourgecis- 
democratic revolution into the socialist revolution, propounded by 
Lenin as long ago as 1905, is one of the forms of the embodiment 
of Marx’s theory of permanent revolution. Here is what Lenin 
wrote about this as far back as 1905 : 

“From the democratic revolution we shall at once, and just to the 
extent of our strength, the strength of the class-conscious and organised 
proletariat, begin to pass to the socialist revolution. We stand for un- 
interrupted revolution.* We shall not stop halfway.... 

“Without succumbing to adventurism or going against our scientific 
conscience, without striving for cheap popularity, we can and do say 
only one thing : we shall put every effort into assisting the entire peasantry 
to carry out the democratic revolution in order thereby to make it easier 
for us, the party of the proletariat, to pass on, as quickly as possible, to 
the new and higher task—the socialist revolution” (see Vol. VIII, pp. 
186-87). 

And here is what Lenin wrote on this subject sixteen years 
later, after the conquest of power by the proletariat : 

“The Kautskys, Hilferdings, Martoys, Chernoys, Hillquits, Longuets, 
MacDonalds, Turatis, and other heroes of ‘Two-and-a-Half’ Marxism were 
incapable of understanding ... the relation between the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic and the proletarian-socialist revolutions. The first grows over into 
the second.* The second, in passing, solves the questions of the first. 
The second consolidated the work of the first. Struggle, and struggle 
alone, decides how far the second succeeds in outgrowing the first” (see 
Vol. XXVII, p. 26). 

I draw special attention to the first of the above quotations, 
taken from Lenin’s article entitled “The Attitude of Social- 
Democracy Towards the Peasant Movement,” published on 
September 1, 1905. I emphasise this for the information of 
those who still continue to assert that Lenin arrived at the idea 
of the growing over of the bourgeois-democratic revolution irio 
the socialist revolution, that is to say, the idea of permanent re- 
volution, after the imperialist war. This quotation leaves no 
doubt that these people are profoundly mistaken. 


THE 
THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION AND 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE PŘOLETARIAT 


one ie n 
What are the characteristic features of tor proletaria 
revolution as distinct from the bourgeois revolution ? 


* My italics.—J. St. 
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The distinction between the proletarian revolution and the 
bourgeois revolution may be reduced to five main points. 

1) The bourgeois revolution usually begins when there already 
exist more or less ready-made forms belonging to the capitalist 
order, forms which have grown and matured within the womb of 
feudal society prior to the open revolution, whereas the proletarian 
revolution begins when ready-made forms belonging to the socialist 
order are either absent, or almost absent. 

2) The main task of the bourgeois revolution consists in seiz- 
ing power and making it conform to the already existing bourgeois 
economy, whereas the main task of the proletarian revolution 
consists, after seizing power, in building a new, socialist economy. 

3) The bourgeois revolution is usually consummated with the 
seizure of power, whereas in the proletarian revolution the seizure 
of power is only the beginning, and power is used as a lever for 
transforming the old economy and organising the new one. 

4) The bourgeois revolution limits itself to replacing one 
group of exploiters in power by another group of exploiters, in 
view of which it need not smash the old state machine ; whereas 
the proletarian revolution removes all exploiting groups from power 
and places in power the leader of all the toilers and exploited, 
the class of proletarians, in view of which it cannot manage 
without smashing the old state machine and substituting a new 
one for it. 

5) The bourgeois revolution cannot rally the millions of the 
toiling and exploited masses around the bourgeoisie for any 
length of time, for the very reason that they are toilers and ex- 
ploited ; whereas the proletarian revolution can and must link 
them, precisely as toilers and exploited, in a durable alliance with 
the proletariat, if it wishes to carry out its main task of consolidat- 
ing the power of the proletariat and building a new, socialist 
economy. 

Here are some of Lenin’s main theses on this subject : 

“One of the fundamental differences between bourgeois revolution 
and socialist revolution,” says Lenin, “is that for the bourgeois revolution, 
which arises out of feudalism, the new economic organisations are 
gradually created in the womb of the old order, gradually changing all 
the aspects of feudal society. Bourgeois revolution was confronted by 
only one task—to sweep away, to cast aside, to destroy all the fetters of 
the preceding society. By fulfilling this task every bourgeois revolution 
fulfils all that is required of it: it accelerates the growth of capitalism. 
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“The socialist revolution is in an altogether different position. The 
more backward the country which, owing to the zigzags of history, has 
proved to be the one to start the socialist revolution, the more difficult it 
is for it to pass from the old capitalist relations to socialist relations. 
To the tasks of destruction are added new tasks of unprecedented difficulty 
—organisational tasks” (see Vol. XXII, p. 315). 

“Had not the popular creative spirit of the Russian revolution,” 
continues Lenin, “which had gone through the great experience of the 
year 1905, given rise to the Soviets as early as February 1917, they could 
not under any circumstances have seized power in October, because success 
depended entirely upon the existence of ready-made organisational forms 
of a movement embracing millions. These ready-made forms were the 
Soviets, and that is why in the political sphere there awaited us those 
brilliant successes, the continuous triumphant march, that we experienced ; 
for the new form of political power was ready to hand, and all we had 
to do was, by passing a few decrees, to transform the power of the 
Soviets from the embryonic state in which it existed in the first months 
of the revolution into a legally recognised form which has become esta- 
blished in the Russian state—i.e., into the Russian Soviet Republic” (see 
Vol. XXII, p. 315). 

“But two problems of enormous difficulty still remained,” says Lenin, 
“the solution of which could not possibly be the triumphant march which 
our revolution experienced in the first months ...” (ibid.). 

“Firstly, there were the problems of internal organisation, which 
confront every socialist revolution, The difference between socialist re- 
volution and bourgeois revolution lies precisely in the fact that the latter 
finds ready-made forms of capitalist relationships, while Soviet power— 
proletarian power—does not inherit such ready-made relationships, if we 
leave out of account the most developed forms of capitalism, which, 
strictly speaking, extended to but a small top layer of industry and hardly 
touched agriculture. The organisation of accounting, the control of large 
enterprises, the transformation of the whole of the state economic mecha- 
nism into a single huge machine, into an economic organism that works 
in such a way that hundreds of millions of people are guided by a single 
plan—such was the enormous organisational problem that rested on our 
shoulders. Under the present conditions of labour this problem could not 
possibly be solved by the ‘hurrah’ methods by which we were able to 
solve the problems of the Civil War” (ibid., p. 316). 7 

“The second enormous diffculty ... was the international question. 
The reason why we were able to cope so easily with Kerensky’s gangs, 
why we so easily established our power and without the slightest difficulty 
passed the decrees on the socialisation of the land and on workers’ control, 
the reason why we achieved all this so easily was only that a fortunate 
combination of circumstances protected us for a short time from inter- 
national imperialism. International imperialism, with the entire might 
of its capital, with its highly organised military technique, which is a 
real force, a real fortress of international capital, could in no case, under 
no circumstances, live side by side with the Soviet Republic, both because 
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of its objective position and because of the economic interests of the 
capitalist class which is embodied in it—it could not do so because of 
commercial connections, of international financial relations. In this 
sphere a conflict is inevitable. Therein lies the greatest difficulty of the 
Russian revolution, its greatest historical problem : the necessity of solv- 
ing the international tasks, the necessity of calling forth an internationa! 
revolution” (see Vol. XXII, p. 317). 


Such is the intrinsic character and the basic meaning of the 
proletarian revolution. 

Can such a radical transformation of the old bourgeois order 
be achieved without a violent revolution, without the dictatorship 
of the proletariat ? 

Obviously not. To think that such a revolution can be 
carried out peacefully, within the framework of bourgeois demo- 
cracy, which is adapted to the rule of the bourgeoisie, means that 
one has either gone out of one’s mind and lost normal human 
understanding, or has grossly and openly repudiated the proletarian 
revolution. 

This thesis must be emphasised all the more strongly and 
categorically for the reason that we are dealing with the proletarian 
revolution which for the time being has triumphed only in one 
country, a country which is surrounded by hostile capitalist 
countries and the bourgeoisie of which cannot fail to receive the 
support of international capital, 

That is why Lenin says that : 


“The emancipation of the oppressed class is impossible not only 
without a violent revolution, but also without the destruction of the 
apparatus of state power which was created by the ruling class” (see Vol. 
XXI, p. 373). 

“First let the majority of the population, while private property still 
exists, i.e., while the rule and yoke of capital still exists, express themselyes 
in favour of the party of the proletariat, and only then can and should the 
party take power—so say the petty-bourgeois democrats who call them- 
selves ‘Socialists but who are in reality the servitors of the bourgeoisie” * 
(see Vol. XXIV, p. 647). 

“We say:* Let the revolutionary proletariat first overthrow the 
bourgeoisie, break the yoke of capital, and smash the bourgeois state 
ipparatus, then the victorious proletariat will be able rapidly to gain the 
ympathy and support of the majority of the toiling non-proletarian masses 
y satisfying their needs at the expense of the exploiters” (ibid.) 

“Tn order to win the majority of the population to its side,” Lenin 
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says further, “the proletariat must, in the first place, overthrow the bour- 
geoisie and seize state power: secondly, it must introduce Soviet power 
and smash the old state apparatus to bits, whereby it immediately under- 
mines the rule, prestige and influence of the bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeois 
compromisers over the non-proletarian toiling masses. Thirdly, it must 
entirely destroy the influence of the bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeois com- 
promisers over the majority of the non-proletarian toiling masses by satisfy- 
ing their economic needs in a revolutionary way at the expense of the 
exploiters” (ibid., p. 641). 


Such are the characteristic features of the proletarian reyolu- 
tion. 

What, in this connection, are the main features of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, once it is admitted that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is the basic content of the proletarian revolution ? 

Here is the most general definition of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat given by Lenin : Š 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat is not the end of the class struggle, 
but its continuation in new forms. The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
the class struggle of the proletariat, which has won victory and has seized 
political power, against the bourgeoisie, which although vanquished has 
not been annihilated, has not disappeared, has not ceased its ‘resistance, 
has increased its resistance” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 311). 


Arguing against confusing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
with “popular” government, “elected by all,” with “non-class” 
government, Lenin says : 

“The class which took political power into its hands did so knowing 
that it took power alone.* That is a part of the concept dictatorship of 
the proletariat. This concept has meaning only when this one class knows 
that it alone is taking political power in its hands, and does not deceive 
itself or others with talk about ‘popular’ government, ‘elected by all, sancti- 
fied by the whole people °” (see Vol. XXVI, p. 286). 

This does not mean, however, that the power of one class, the 
class of the proletarians, which does not and cannot share power 
with other classes, does not need aid from, and an alliance with, 
the labouring and exploited masses of other classes for the 
achievement of its aims. On the contrary. This power, the 
power of one class, can be firmly established and exercised to the 
full only by means of a special form of alliance between the 
-class of proletarians and the labouring masses of the petty- 
bourgeois classes, primarily the labouring masses of the peasantry. 


* My italics—J. St. 
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What is this special form of alliance? What does it consist 
in? Does not this alliance with the labouring masses of other, 
non-proletarian, classes wholly contradict the idea of the dictator- 
ship of one class ? 

This special form of alliance consists in that the guiding 
force of this alliance is the proletariat. This special form of 
alliance consists in that the leader of the State, the leader in the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat is one party, the 
party of the proletariat, the Party of the Communists, which 
does not and cannot share leadership with other parties. 

- As you see, the contradiction is only an apparent, a seeming, 
one. 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat.” says Lenin, “is a special form of 
class alliance* between the proletariat, the vanguard of the working people, 
and the numerous non-proletarian strata of working people (the petty 
bourgeoisie, the small proprietors, the Peasantry, the intelligentsia, etc.), 
or the majority of these ; it is an alliance against capital, an alliance aim- 


tion, an alliance aiming at the final establishment and consolidation of 
socialism. It isa special type of alliance, which is being built up in special 
circumstances, namely, in the circumstances of fierce civil war; it is an 
alliance of the firm Supporters of socialism with the latter's wavering allies 
and sometimes with ‘neutrals’ (then instead of an agreement for struggle, 
the alliance becomes an agreement for neutrality), an alliance between 


classes which differ economically, politically, Socially and ideogically”* 
(see Vol. XXIV, p. 311). 


In one of his instructional reports, Kamenev, disputing this 
conception of the dictatorship of the proletariat, states : 


“The dictatorship is not* an alliance of one class with another.” 


I believe that Kamenev here has in view, primarily, a passage 
in my pamphlet The October Revolution and the Tactics of the 
Russian Communists, where it is stated : 


“The dictatorship of the proletoriat is not simply a governmental top 
stratum ‘skilfully’ ‘selected’ by the careful hand of an ‘experienced 
strategist,’ and ‘judiciously relying’ on the support of one section or 
another of the population. The dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
class alliance between the proletariat and the labouring masses of the 
peasantry for the purpose of overthrowing capital, for achieving the fina: 
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victory of socialism, on the condition that the guiding force of this alliance 
is the proletariat.” 


1 wholly endorse this formulation of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, for I think that it fully and entirely coincides with 
Lenin’s formulation, just quoted. 

I assert that Kamenev’s statement that “the dictatorship is not 
an alliance of one class with another,” in the categorical form in 
which it is made, has nothing in common with Lenin’s theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

I assert that such statements can be made only by people 
who have failed to understand the meaning of the idea of the 
bond, the idea of the alliance of the proletariat and peasantry, the 
idea of the hegemony of the proletariat within this alliance. 

Such statements can be made only by people who have failed 
to understand Lenin’s thesis : 

“Only an agreement with the peasantry* can save the socialist 
revolution in Russia as long as the revolution in other countries has not 
taken place” (see Vol. XXVI, p. 238). 


Such statements can be made only by people who have failed 
to understand Lenin’s thesis : 


“The supreme principle of the dictatorship* is the maintenance of 
the alliance of the proletariat and peasantry in order that the proletariat 
may retain its leading role and state power” (ibid., p. 460). 


Pointing out one of the most important aims of the dictator- 
ship, the aim of suppressing the exploiters, Lenin says : 

“The scientific concept of dictatorship means nothing more nor less 
than completely unrestricted power, absolutely unimpeded by laws or 
regulations and resting directly on the use of force” (see Vol. XXV, p. 
441). 

“Dictatorship means—note this once and for all, Messrs. Cadets— 
—unrestricted power, based on force and not on law. In time of civil 
war any victorious power can be only a dictatorship” (see Vol. XXV, 
p. 436). 


But of course, the dictatorship of the proletariat does not 
mean only the use of force, although there is no dictatorship 


Without the use of force. 
“Dictatorship,” says Lenin, “does not mean only the use of force, 


eed Oe tes 
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although it is impossible without the use of force; it also means the 
organisation of labour on a higher level than the previous organisation” 
(see Vol. XXIV, p. 305). 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat ... is not the use of force 
against the exploiters, and not even mainly the use of force. The eco- 
nomic foundation of this revolutionary use of force, the guarantee of its 
effectiveness and success is the fact that the proletariat represents and 
creates a higher type of social organisation of labour compared with 
capitalism. This is the essence. This is the source of the strength and 
the guarantee of the inevitable complete triumph of communism” (see Vol. 
XXIV, pp. 335-36). 

“Its quintessence (i.e., of the dictatorship—J, St.) is the organisation 
and discipline of the advanced detachment of the working people, of its 
vanguard, its sole leader, the proletariat, whose object is to build socialism, 
to abolish the division of society, into classes, to make all members of 
society working people, to remove the basis for any exploitation of man 
by man. This object cannot be achieved at one stroke. It Tequires a 
fairly long period of transition from capitalism to socialism, because the 
reorganisation of production is a difficult matter, because radical changes 
in all spheres of life need time, and because the enormous force of habit 
of petty-bourgeois and bourgeois conduct of economy can be overcome 
only by a long and stubborn struggle. That is why Marx spoke of an 
entire period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the period of transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism” (ibid., p. 314). 


Such are the characteristic features of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


Hence the three main aspects of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

1) The utilisation of the rule of the proletariat for the sup- 
pression of the exploiters, for the defence of the country, for the 
Consolidation of the ties with the proletarians of other lands, and 
for the development and victory of the revolution in all countries, 

2) The utilisation of the rule of the proletariat in order to 
detach the labouring and exploited masses once and for all from 
the bourgeoisie, to consolidate the alliance of the proletariat with 
these masses, to draw these masses into the work of socialist 
construction, and to ensure the state leadership of these Masses 
by the proletariat. 

3) The utilisation of the rule of the proletariat for the 
organisation of socialism, for the abolition of classes, for the 
transition to a society without classes, to a socialist society, 

The proletarian dictatorship is a combination of all these 
three aspects. No single one of these aspects can be advanced 
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as the sole characteristic feature of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. On the other hand, in the circumstances of capitalist 
encirclement, the absence of even one of these features is sufficient 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat to cease being a dictator- 
ship. Therefore, not one of these three aspects can be omitted 
without running the risk of distorting the concept of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Only all thesé three aspects taken to- 
gether give us the complete and finished concept of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat has its periods, its special 
forms, diverse methods of work. During the period of civil war, 
it is the forcible aspect of the dictatorship that is most con- 
spicuous. But it by no means follows from this that no 
constructive work is carried on during the period of civil war. 
Without constructive work it is impossible to wage civil war. 
During the period of socialist construction, on the other hand, it 
is the peaceful, organisational and cultural work of the dictator- 
ship, revolutionary law, etc., that are most conspicuous. But, 
again, it by no means follows from this that the forcible aspect of 
the dictatorship has ceased to exist or can cease to exist in the 
period of construction. The organs of suppression, the army 
and other organisations, are as necessary now, at the time of 
construction, as they were during the period of civil war. With- 
out these organs, constructive work by the dictatorship with any 
degree of security would be impossible. It should not be for- 
gotten that for the time being the revolution has been victorious 
in only one country. It should not be forgotten that as long as 
capitalist encirclement exists the danger of intervention, with «all 
the consequences resulting from this danger, will also exist. 


THE PARTY AND THE WORKING CLASS 
THE SYSTEM OF THE DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE PROLETARIAT 

I have dealt above with the dictatorship of the proletariat 
from the point of view of its historical inevitability, from the 
point of view of its class content, from the point of view of its 
State nature, and finally, from the point of view of the destructive 
and creative tasks which it performs throughout the entire 
historical period that is termed the period of transition from 


Capitalism to socialism. 
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Now we must say something about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat from the point of view of its structure, from the point 
of view of its “mechanism,” from the point of view of the role 
and significance of the “transmission belts,” the “levers,” and 
the “directing force” which in their totality constitute “the system. 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat” (Lenin), and with the 
help of which the daily work of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is accomplished. 

What are these “transmission belts” or “levers” in the system 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat? What is this “directing 
force”? Why are they needed ? 


The levers or transmission belts are those very mass orga- 
nisations of the proletariat without the aid of which the dictator- 
ship cannot be realised. 

The directing force is the advanced detachment of the 
proletariat, its vanguard, which is the main guiding force of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 


The proletariat needs these transmission belts, these levers, 
and this directing force, because without them, in its struggle for 
Victory, it would be a weaponless army in face of organised and 
armed capital. The proletariat needs these organisations because 
without them it would suffer inevitable defeat in its fight for the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie, in its fight for the consolidation of 
its rule, in its fight for the building of socialism. The systematic 
help of these organisations and the directing force of the van- 
guard are needed because in the absence of these conditions it is 


impossible for the dictatorship of the proletariat to be at all 
durable and firm. 


What are these organisations ? 


Firstly, there are the workers’ trade unions, with their central 
and local ramifications in the shape of a whole series of orga- 
nisations concerned with production, culture, education, etc. 
These unite the workers of all trades. They are non-Party orga- 
nisations. The trade unions may be termed the all-embracing 
organisation of the working class, which is in power in our 
country. They are a school of communism. They promote the 
best people from their midst for the work of leadership in all 
branches of administration. They form the link between the 
advanced and the backward elements in the ranks of the working 
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class. They connect the masses of the workers with the vanguard 
of the working class. 

Secondly, there are the Soviets, with their numerous central 
and local ramifications in the shape of administrative, economic, 
military, cultural and other state organisations, plus the innumer- 
able mass associations of the working people which have sprung 
up of their own accord and which encompass these organisations 
and connect them with the population. The Soviets are a mass 
organisation of all the working people of town and country. 
They are a non-Party organisation. The Soviets are the direct 
expression of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is through 
the Soviets that all measures for strengthening the dictatorship 
and for building socialism are carried out. It is through the 
Soviets that the state leadership of the peasantry by the pro- 
letariat is exercised. The Soviets connect the vast masses of 
the working people with the vanguard of the proletariat. 

Thirdly, there are the co-operatives of all kinds, with all their 
ramifications. These are a mass organisation of the working 
people, a non-Party organisation, which unites the working people 
primarily as consumers, and also, in the course of time, as pro- 
ducers (agricultural co-operatives). The co-operatives acquire 
special significance after the consolidation of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, during the period of extensive construction. They 
facilitate contact between the vanguard of the proletariat and the 
mass of the peasantry and make it possible to draw the latter into 
the channel of socialist construction. 

Fourthly, there is the Youth League. This is a mass orga- 
nisation of young workers and peasants; it is a non-Party 
organisation, but is linked with the Party. Its task is to help 
the Party to educate the young generation in the spirit of socialism. 
It provides young reserves for all the other mass organisations of 
the proletariat in all branches of administration. The Youth 
League has acquired special significance since the consolidation 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the period of extensive 
cultural and educational work carried on by the proletariat. 

Lastly, there is the Party of the proletariat, its vanguard. Its 
strength lies in the fact that it draws into its ranks all the best 
elements of the proletariat from all the mass organisations of the 
latter. Its function is to combine the work of all the mass orga- 
nisations of the proletariat without exception and to direct their 
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activities towards a single goal, the goal of the emancipation of 
the proletariat. And it is absolutely necessary to combine and 
direct them towards a single goal, for otherwise unity in the 
struggle of the proletariat is impossible, for otherwise the guidance 
of the proletarian masses in their struggle for power, in their 
struggle for building socialism, is impossible. But only the 
vanguard of the proletariat, its Party, is capable of combining and 
directing the work of the mass organisations of the proletariat. 
Only the Party of the proletariat, only the Communist Party, is 
capable of fulfilling this role of main leader in the system of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Why ? 


“... because, in the first place, it is the rallying centre of the finest 
elements in the working class, who have direct connections with the non- 
Party organisations of the proletariat and very frequently lead them; 
because, secondly, the Party, as the rallying centre of the finest members 
of the working class, is the best school for training leaders of the working 
class, capable of directing every form of organisation of their class ; be- 
cause, thirdly, the Party, as the best school for training leaders of the 
working class, is, by reason of its experience and prestige, the only 
organisation capable of centralising the leadership of the struggle of the 
proletariat, thus transforming each and every non-Party organisation of the 
working class into an auxiliary body and transmission belt linking the 
Party with the class” (see The Foundations of Leninism*’). 


The Party is the main guiding force in the system of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

“The Party is the highest form of class organisation of the 
proletariat” (Lenin). 

To sum up : the trade unions, as the mass organisation of the 
proletariat, linking the Party with the class primarily in the sphere 
of production ; the Soviets, as the mass organisation of the working 
people, linking the Party with the latter primarily in the sphere of 
state administration ; the co-operatives, as the mass organisation 
mainly of the peasantry, linking the Party with the peasant masses 
primarily in the economic sphere, in the sphere of drawing the 
peasantry into the work of socialist construction; the Youth 
League, as the mass organisation of young workers and peasants, 
whose mission it is to help the vanguard of the proletariat in the 
socialist education of the new generation and in training young 
reserves ; and, finally, the Party, as the main directing force in the 
system of the dictatorship of the proletariat, whose mission it is 
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to lead all these mass organisations—such, in general, is the picture 
of the “mechanism” of the dictatorship, the picture of “the system 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Without the Party as the main guiding force, it is impossible 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat to be at all durable and firm. 

Thus, in the words of Lenin, “taken as a whole, we have a 
formally non-communist, flexible and relatively wide, and very 
powerful proletarian apparatus, by means of which the Party is 
closely linked with the class and with the masses, and by means of 
which, under the leadership of the Party, the dictatorship of the 
class is exercised” (see Vol. XXV, p. 192). 

Of course, this must not be understood in the sense that the 
Party can or should take the place of the trade unions, the Soviets, 
and the other mass organisations. The Party exercises the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. However, it exercises it not directly, but 
with the help of the trade unions, and thorugh the Soviets and their 
ramifications. Without these “transmission belts,” it would be 
impossible for the dictatorship to be at all firm. 

“Tt is impossible to exercise the dictatorship,” says Lenin, “without 
having a number of ‘transmission belts’ from the vanguard to the mass 
of the advanced class, and from the latter to the mass of the working 
people” (see Vol. XXVI, p. 65). 

“The Party, so to speak, draws into its ranks the vanguard of the 
proletariat, and this vanguard exercises the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Without a foundation like the trade unions the dictatorship cannot be 
exercised, state functions cannot be fulfilled. And these functions haye 
to be exercised through* a number of special institutions also of a new 
type, namely, through* the Soviet apparatus” (see Vol. XXVI, p. 64). 

The highest expression of the leading role of the Party, here, in 
the Soviet Union, in the land of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
for example, is the fact that not a single important political or 
organisational question is decided by our Soviet and other mass 
organisations without guiding directives from the Party. In this 
sense it could be said that the dictatorship of the proletariat is, 
in essence, the “dictatorship” of its vanguard, the “dictatorship” 
of its Party, as the main guiding force of the proletariat. Here is 
what Lenin said on this subject at the Second Congress of the 
Comintern? : 


“Tanner says that he stands for the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
but the dictatorship of the proletariat is not conceived quite in the same 
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way as we conceive it. He says that by the dictatorship of the proletariat 
we mean, in essence,* the dictatorship of its organised and class-conscious 
minority. 

“And, as a matter of fact, in the era of capitalism, when the masses 
of the workers are continuously subjected to exploitation and cannot 
develop their human potentialities, the most characteristic feature of work- 
ing-class political parties is that they can embrace only a minority of 
their class. A political party can comprise only a minority of the class, 
in the same way as the really class-conscious workers in every capitalist 
society constitute only a minority of all the workers. That is why we 
must admit that only this class-conscious minority can guide the broad 
masses of the workers and lead them. And if Comrade Tanner says that 
he is opposed to parties, but at the same time is in favour of the minority 
consisting of the best organised and most revolutionary workers showing 
the way to the whole of the proletariat, then I say that there is really no 
difference between us” (see Vol. XXV, p. 347). 


But this, however, must not be understood in the sense that a 
sign of equality can be put between the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the leading role of the Party (the “dictatorship” of 
the Party), that the former can be identified with the latter, that 
the latter can be substituted for the former. Sorin, for example, 
says that “the dictatorship of the proletariat is the dictatorship of 
our Party.” This thesis, as you see, identifies the “dictatorship 
of the Party” with the dictatorship of the proletariat. Can we 
regard this identification as correct and yet remain on the ground 
of Leninism? No, we cannot. And for the following reasons : 

Firstly. In the passage from his speech at the Second 
Congress of the Comintern quoted above, Lenin does not by any 
means identify the leading role of the Party with the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. He merely says that “only this class-conscious 
minority (i.e., the Party—J. St.) can guide the broad masses of 
the workers and lead them,” that it is precisely in this sense that 
“by the dictatorship of the proletariat we mean, in essence,* the 
dictatorship of its organised and class-conscious minority.” 

To say “in essence” does not mean “wholly.” We often say 
that the national question is, in essence, a peasant question. And 
this is quite true. But this does not mean that the national 
question is covered by the peasant question, thai the peasant 
question is equal in scope to the national question, that the 
peasant question and the national question are identical. There 
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is no need to prove that the national question is wider and richer 
in its scope than the peasant question. The same must be said 
by analogy as regards the leading role of the Party and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Although the Party carries out the 
dictatorsrip of the proletariat, and in this sense the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is, in essence, the “dictatorship” of its Party, 
this does not mean that the “dictatorship of the Party” (its leading 
role) is identical with the dictatorship of the proletariat, that the 
former is equal in scope to the latter. There is no need to prove 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat is wider and richer in its 
scope than the leading role of the Party. The Party carries oul 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, but it carries out the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, and not any other kind of dictatorship. 
Whoever identifies the leading role of the Party with the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat substitutes “dictatorship” of the Party 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Secondly. Not a single important decision is arrived at by 
the mass organisations of the proletariat without guiding directives 
from the Party. That is perfectly true. But does that mean that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat consists entirely of the guiding 
‘directives given by the Party? Does that mean that, in view of 
this, the guiding directives of the Party can be identified with 
‘the dictatorship of the proletariat? Of course not. The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat consists of the guiding directives of 
the Party plus the carrying out of these directives by the mass 
organisations of the proletariat, plus their fulfilment by the popu- 
lation. Here, as you see, we have to deal with a whole series of 
transitions and intermediary steps which are by no means un- 
important elements of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Hence, 
between the guiding directives of the Party and their fulfilment 
lie the will and actions of those who are led, the will and actions 
‘of the class, its willingness (or unwillingness) to support such 
directives, its ability (or inability) to carry out these directives, 
its ability (or inability) to carry them out in strict accordance 
with the demands of the situation. It scarcely needs proof that 
the Party, having taken the leadership into its hands, cannot but 
reckon with the will, the condition, the level of political conscious- 
ness of those who are led, cannot leave out of account the will, 
the condition, and level of political consciousness of its class. 
Therefore, whoever identifies the leading role of the Party with 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat substitutes the directives giver 
by the Party for the will and actions of the class. 

Thirdly. “The dictatorship of the proletariat,’ says Lenin, 
“is the class struggle of the proletariat, which has won victory and 
has seized political power” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 311). How caw 
this class struggle find expression? It may find expression in a 
series of armed actions by the proletariat against the sorties of the 
overthrown bourgeoisie, or against the intervention of the foreign 
bourgeoisie. It may find expression in civil war, if the power 
of the proletariat has.not yet been consolidated. It may find 
expression, after power has already been consolidated, in the ex- 
tensive organisational and constructive work of the proletariat, with 
the enlistment of the broad masses in this work. In all these 
cases, the acting force is the proletariat as a class. It has never 
happened that the Party, the Party alone, has undertaken all 
these actions with only its own forces, without the support of the 
class. Usually it only directs these actions, and it can direct 
them only to the extent that it has the support of the class. For 
the Party cannot cover, cannot replace the class. For, despite 
all its important leading role, the Party still remains a part of the 
class. Therefore, whoever identifies the leading role of the Party 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat substitutes the Party for 
the class. 

Fourthly. The Party exercises the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. “The Party is the direct governing vanguard of the 
proletariat ; it is the leader” (Lenin).4* In this sense the Party 
takes power, the Party governs the country. But this must not 
be understood in the sense that the Party exercises the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat separately from the state power, without 
the state power; that the Party governs the country separately 
from the Soviets, not through the Soviets. This does not mean 
that the Party can be identified with the Soviets, with the state 
power. The Party is the core of this power, but it is not and 
cannot be identified with the state power. 

“As the ruling Party,” says Lenin, “we could not but merge 
the Soviet ‘top leadership’ with the Party ‘top leadership’—in 
our country they are merged and will remain so” (see Vol. 
XXVI, p. 208). This is quite true. But by this Lenin by no 
means wants to imply that our Soviet institutions as a whole, for 
instance our army, our transport, our economic institutions, etc., 
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are Party institutions, that the Party can replace the Soviets and 
their ramifications, that the Party can be identified with the state 
power. Lenin repeatedly said that “the system of Soviets is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat,” and that “the Soviet power is 
the dictatorship of the proletariat” (see Vol. XXIV, pp. 15, 14) ; 
but he never said that the Party is the state power, that the 
Soviets and the Party are one and same thing. The Party, with 
a membership of several hundred thousand, guides the Soviets 
and their central and local ramifications, which embrace tens of 
millions of people, both Party and non-Party, but it cannot and 
should not supplant them. That is why Lenin says that “the 
dictatorship is exercised by the proletariat organised in the 
Soviets, the proletariat led by the Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks” ; that “all the work of the Party is carried on through* 
the Soviets, which embrace the labouring masses irrespective of 
occupation” (see Vol. XXV, pp. 192, 193) ; and that the dic- 
tatorship “has to be exercised ... through* the Soviet apparatus” 
(see Vol. XXVI, p. 64). Therefore, whoever identifies the 
leading role of the Party with the dictatorship of the proletariat 
substitutes the Party for the Soviets, i.e., for the state power. 
Fifthly. The concept of dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
state concept. The dictatorship of the proletariat necessarily 
includes the concept of force. There is no dictatorship without 
the use of force, if dictatorship is to be understood in the strict 
sense of the word. Lenin defines the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as “power based directly on the use of force” (see Vol. 
XIX, p. 315). Hence, to talk about dictatorship of the Party 
in relation to the proletarian class, and to identify it with the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, is tantamount to saying that in relation 
to its class the Party must be not only a guide, not only a leader 
and teacher, but also a sort of dictator employing force against 
it, which, of course, is quite incorrect. Therefore, _whoever 
identifies “dictatorship of the Party” with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat tacitly proceeds from the assumption that the prestige 
of the Party can be built up on force employed against the work- 
ing class, which is absurd and quite incompatible with Leninism. 
The prestige of the Party is sustained by the confidence of the 
working class. And the confidence of the working class is gained 
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not by force—force only kills it—but by the Party’s correct 
theory, by the Party’s correct policy, by the Party’s devotion to 
the working class, by its connection with the masses of the work- 
ing class, by its readiness and ability to convince the masses of 
the correctness of its slogans. 

What does this mean ? 

From this it follows that : 

1) Lenin uses the word dictatorship of the Party not in the 
strict sense of the word (“power based on the use of force”), but 
in the figurative sense, in the sense of its undivided leadership. 

2) Whoever identifies the leadership of the Party with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat distorts Lenin, wrongly attributing 
to the Party the function of employing force against the working 
‘class as a whole. 

3) Whoever attributes to the Party the function, which it does 
not possess, of employing force against the working class as a 
whole, violates the elementary requirements of correct mutual 
relations between the vanguard and the class, between the Party 
and the proletariat. 

Thus, we have come right up to the question of the mutual 
relations between the Party and the class, between Party and 
non-Party members of the working class. 

Lenin defines these mutual relations as “mutual confidence* 
between the vanguard of the working class and the mass of the 
workers” (see Vol. XXVI, p. 235). 

What does this mean ? 

It means, firstly, that the Party must closely heed the voice 
of the masses ; that it must pay careful attention to the revolu- 
tionary instinct of the masses ; that it must study the practice of 
the struggle of the masses and on this basis test the correctness 
of its own policy ; that, consequently, it must not only teach the 
masses, but also learn from them. 

It means, secondly, that the Party must day by day win the 
confidence of the proletarian masses ; that it must by its policy 
and work secure the support of the masses; that it must not 
command but primarily convince the masses, helping them to 
realise through their own experience the correctness of the policy 
of the Party ; that, consequently, it must be the guide, the leader 

and teacher of its class. 
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To violate these conditions means to upset the correct mutual 
relations between the vanguard and the class, to undermine “mutual 
confidence,” to shatter both class and Party discipline. 


“Certainly,” says Lenin, “almost everyone now realises that the 
Bolsheviks could not have maintained themselves in power for two-and- 
a-half months, let alone two-and-a-half years, without the strictest, truly 
iron discipline in our Party, and without the fullest and unreserved support 
of the latter by the whole mass of the working class,* that is, by all its 
thinking, honest, self-sacrificing and influential elements, capable of lead- 
ing or of carrying with them the backward strata” (see Vol. XXV, p. 
173). 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat,” says Lenin further, “is a 
stubborn struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administrative—against the forces and tradi- 
tions of the old society. The force of habit of millions and tens of 
millions is a most terrible force. Without an iron party tempered in 
the struggle, without a party enjoying the confidence of all that is honest 
in the given class,* without a party capable of watching and influencing the 
mood of the masses, it is impossible to conduct such a struggle success- 
fully” (see Vol. XXV, p. 190). 


But how does the Party acquire this confidence and support 
of the class? How is the iron discipline necessary for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat built up within the working class ; on 
what soil does it grow up ? 

Here is what Lenin says on this subject : 


“How is the discipline of the revolutionary party of the proletariat 
maintained ? How is it tested? How is it reinforced? Firstly, by the 
class consciousness of the proletarian vanguard and by its devotion to 
the revolution, by its stamina, self-sacrifice and heroism. Secondly, by 
its ability to link itself with, to keep in close touch with, and to a certain 
extent, if you like, to merge with the broadest masses of the working 
people*—primarily with the proletarian, but also with the non-proletarian, 
labouring masses. Thirdly, by the correctness of the political leadership 
exercised by this vanguard, by the correctness of its political strategy and 
tactics, provided that the broadest masses have been convinced through 
their own experience of this correctness. Without these conditions, dis- 
cipline in a revolutionary party that is really capable of being the party 
of the advanced class, whose mission it is to overthrow the bourgeoisie 
and transform the whole of society, cannot be achieved. Without these 
conditions, attempts to establish discipline inevitably become a cipher, an 
empty phrase, mere affectation. On the other hand, these conditions 
cannot arise all at once. They are created only by prolonged effort and 
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hard-won experience. Their creation is facilitated only by correct revolu- 
tionary theory, which, in its trun, is not a dogma, but assumes final shape 
only in close connection with the Practical activity of a truly mass and 
truly revolutionary movement” (see Vol. XXV, p. 174). 


And further ; 


“Victory over capitalism requires the correct correlation between the 
leading, Communist, Party, the revolutionary class—the proletariat—and 
the masses, i.e., the working people and exploited as a whole. Only the 
Communist Party, if it is really the vanguard of the revolutionary class, 
if it contains all the best representatives of that class, if it consists of 


strength, which, owing to the very economic structure of capitalist society, 
is immeasurably greater than the proportion of the population it con- 


From these quotations it follows that : 

1) The prestige of the Party and the iron discipline within 
the working class that are necessary for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat are built up not on fear or on “unrestricted” rights of 
the Party, but on the confidence of the working class in the 
Party, on the Support which the Party receives from the working 
class. 

2) The confidence of the working class in the Party is not 
acquired at one stroke, and not by means of force against the 
working class, but by the Party’s prolonged work among the 
masses, by the correct policy of the Party, by the ability of the 
Party to convince the masses through their own experience of 
the correctness of its policy, by the ability of the Party to secure 
the support of the working class and to take the lead of the masses 
of the working class. 
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3) Without a correct Party policy, reinforced by the experi- 
ence of the struggle of the masses, and without the confidence of 
the working class, there is not and cannot be real leadership by 
the Party. 

4) The Party and its leadership, if the Party enjoys the 
confidence of the class, and if this leadership is real leadership, 
cannot be counterposed to the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
because without the leadership of the Party (the “dictatorship” 
of the Party), enjoying the confidence of the working class, it is 
impossible for the dictatorship of the proletariat to be at all firm. 

Without these conditions, the prestige of the Party and iron 
discipline within the working class are either empty phrases or 
boastfulness and adventurism. 

It is impossible to counterpose the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to the leadership (the “dictatorship”) of the Party. 
It is impossible because the leadership of the Party is the principal 
thing in the dictatorship of the proletariat, if we have in mind a 
dictatorship that is at all firm and complete, and not one like the 
Paris Commune, for instance, which was neither a complete nor 
a firm dictatorship. It is impossible because the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the leadership of the Party lie, as it were, 
on the same line of activity, operate in the same direction. 


“The mere presentation of the question,” says Lenin, “ ‘dictatorship of 
the Party or dictatorship of the class? dictatorship (Party) of the leaders 
or dictatorship (Party) of the masses ?’ testifies to the most incredible 
and hopeless confusion of thought.... Everyone knows that the masses 
are divided into classes... ; that usually, and in the majority of cases, at 
least in modern civilised countries, classes are led by political parties ; 
that political parties, as a general rule, are directed by more or less stable 
groups composed of the most authoritative, influential and experienced 
members, who are elected to the most responsible positions and are called 
leaders.... To go so far ... as to counterpose, in general, dictator- 
ship of the masses to dictatorship of the leaders is ridiculously absurd 
and stupid” (see Vol. XXV, pp. 187, 188). 


That is absolutely correct. But that correct statement proceeds 
from the premise that correct mutual relations exist between the 
vanguard and the masses of the workers, between the 
Party and the class. It proceeds from the assumption that the 
mutual relations between the vanguard and the class remain, so to 
Say, normal, remain within the bounds of “mutual confidence.” 

But what if the correct mutual relations between the vanguard 
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and the class, the relations of “mutual confidence” between the 
Party and the class are upset ? 

What if the Party itself begins, in some way or other, to 
counterpose itself to the class, thus upsetting the foundations of 
its correct mutual relations with the class, thus upsetting the 
foundations of “mutual confidence” ? 

Are such cases at all possible ? 

Yes, they are. 

They are possible : 

1) if the Party begins to build its prestige among the masses, 
not on its work and on the confidence of the masses, but on its 
“unrestricted” rights ; 

2) if the Party’s policy is obviously wrong and the Party is 
unwilling to reconsider and rectify its mistake ; 

3) if the Party’s policy is correct on the whole but the masses 
are not yet ready to make it their own, and the Party is either 
unwilling or unable to bide its time so as to give the masses an. 
opportunity to become convinced through their own experience 
that the Party’s policy is correct, and seeks to impose it on the: 
masses. 

The history of our Party provides a number of such cases. 
Various groups and factions in our Party have come to grief and 
disappeared because they violated one of these three conditions, 
and sometimes all these conditions taken together. 

But it follows from this that counterposing the dictatorship of 
the proletariat to the “dictatorship” (leadership) of the Party can. 
be regarded as incorrect only : 

1) if by dictatorship of the Party in relation to the working 
class we mean not a dictatorship in the proper sense of the word 
(“power based on the use of force”), but the leadership of the 
Party, which precludes the use of force against the working class 
as a whole, against its majority, precisely as Lenin meant it 5 

2) if the Party has the qualifications to be the real leader of 
the class, i.e., if the Party’s policy is correct, if this policy accords 
with the interests of the class ; 

3) if the class, if the majority of the class, accepts that policy, 
makes that policy its own, becomes convinced, as a result of the 
work of the Party, that that policy is correct, has confidence in. 
the Party and supports it. 

The violation of these conditions inevitably gives rise to a 
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conflict between the Party and the class, to a split between them, 
to their being counterposed to each other. 

Can the Party’s leadership be imposed on the class by force ? 
No, it cannot. At all events, such a leadership cannot be at all 
durable. If the Party wants to remain the Party of the pro- 
letariat it must know that it is, primarily and principally, the 
guide, the leader, the teacher of the working class. We must 
not forget what Lenin said on this subject in his pamphlet The 
State and Revolution : 


“By educating the workers’ party, Marxism educates the vanguard of 
the proletariat, which is capable of taking power and of leading the whole 
people to socialism, of directing and organising the new order, of being 
the teacher, the guide, the leader* of all the toilers and exploited in 
building up their social life without the bourgeoisie and against the 
bourgeoisie” (see Vol. XXI, p. 386). 


Can one consider the Party as the real leader of the class if 
its policy is wrong, if its policy comes into collision with the 
interests of the class? Of course not. In such cases the Party, 
if it wants to remain the leader, must reconsider its policy, must 
correct its policy, must acknowledge its mistake and correct it. 
In confirmation of this thesis one could cite, for example, such 
a fact from the history of our Party as the period of the abolition 
of the surplus-appropriation system, when the masses of workers 
and peasants were obviously discontented with our policy and 
when the Party openly and honestly decided to reconsider this 
policy. Here is what Lenin said at the time, at the Tenth Party 
Congress, on the question of abolishing the surplus-appropriation 
system and introducing the New Economic Policy : 


“We must not try to conceal anything, but must say straightforwardly 
that the peasantry is not satisfied with the form of relations that has been 
established with it, that it does not want this form of relations and will 
not go on living in this way. That is indisputable. It has definitely 
expressed this will. This is the will of the vast mass of the labouring 
population. We must reckon with this; and we are sufficiently sober 
Politicians to say straightforwardly : Let us reconsider our policy towards 
the peasantry”* (see Vol. XXVI, p. 238). 


Can one consider that the Party should take the initiative and 
leadership in organising decisive actions by the masses merely 
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on the ground that its policy is correct on the whole, if that 
policy does not yet meet the confidence and support of the class 
because, say, of the latter’s political backwardness ; if the Party 
has not yet succeeded in convincing the class of the correctness 
of its policy because, say, events have not yet matured? No, one 
cannot. In such cases the Party, if it wants to be a real lead- 
er, must know how to bide its time, must convince the masses 
that its policy is correct, must help the masses to become con- 
vinced through their own experience that this policy is correct. 


“If the revolutionary party,” says Lenin, “has not a majority in the 
advanced detachments of the revolutionary classes and in the country, 
an uprising is out of the question” (see Vol. XXI, p. 282). 

“Revolution is impossible without a change in the views of the 
majority of the working class, and this change is brought about by the 
political experience of the masses” (see Vol. XXV, p. 221). 

“The proletarian vanguard has been won over ideologically. That 
is the main thing. Without this not even the first step towards victory 
can be made. But it is still a fairly long way from victory. Victory 
cannot be won with the vanguard alone. To throw the vanguard alone 
into the decisive battle, before the whole class, before the broad masses 
have taken up a position either of direct support of the vanguard, or at 
least of benevolent neutrality towards it, and one in which they cannot 
possibly support the enemy, would be not merely folly but a crime. 
And in order that actually the whole class, that actually the broad 
masses of the working people and those oppressed by capital may take up 
such a position, propaganda and agitation alone are not enough. For this 
the masses must have their own political experience” (ibid., p. 228). 


We know that this is precisely how our Party acted during 
the period from Lenin’s April Theses to the October uprising of 
1917. And it was precisely because it acted according to these 
directives of Lenin’s that it was successful in the uprising. 

Such, basically, are the conditions for correct mutual relations 
between the vanguard and the class. 

What does leadership mean when the policy of the Party is 
correct and the correct relations between the vanguard and the 
class are not upset ? 

Leadership under these circumstances means the ability to 
convince the masses of the correctness of the Party’s policy ; the 
ability to put forward and to carry out such slogans as bring the 
masses to the Party’s positions and help them to realise through 
their own experience the correctness of the Party’s policy ; the 
ability to raise the masses to the Party’s level of political con- 
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sciousness, and thus secure the support of the masses and their 
readiness for the decisive struggle. 

Therefore, the method of persuasion is the principal method 
of the Party’s leadership of the working class. 


“If we, in Russia today,” says Lenin, “after two-and-a-half years of 
unprecedented victories over the bourgeoisie of Russia and the Entente, 
were to make ‘recognition of the dictatorship’ a condition of trade-union 
membership, we should be committing a folly, we should be damaging our 
influence over the masses, we should be helping the Mensheviks. For 
the whole task of the Communists is to be able to convince the backward 
elements, to be able to work among them, and not to fence themselves off 
from them by artificial and childishly ‘Left’ slogans” (see Vol. XXV, 
p. 197), 


This, of course, must not be understood in the sense that the 
Party must convince all the workers, down to the last man, and 
that only after this is it possible to proceed to action, that only 
after this is it possible to start operations. Not at all! It only 
means that before entering upon decisive political actions the 
Party must, by means of prolonged revolutionary work, secure 
for itself the support of the majority of the masses of the workers, 
or at least the benevolent neutrality of the majority of the class. 
Otherwise Lenin’s thesis, that a necessary condition for victorious 
revolution is that the Party should win over the majority of the 
working class, would be devoid of all meaning. 

Well, and what is to be done with the minority, if it does not 
wish, if it does not agree voluntarily to submit to the will of the 
majority? Can the Party, must the Party, enjoying the con- 
fidence of the majority, compel the minority to submit to the 
will of the majority? Yes, it can and it must. Leadership is 
ensured by the method of persuading the masses, as the principal 
method by which the Party influences the masses. This, however, 
does not preclude, but presupposes, the use of coercion, if such 
Coercion is based on confidence in the Party and support for it 
on the part of the majority of the working class, if it is applied 
to the minority after the Party has conyinced the majority. 

It would be well to recall the controversies around this subject 
that took place in our Party during the discussion on the trade- 
union question. What was the mistake of the opposition, the 
mistake of the Tsektran,*® at that time? Was it that the opposi- 
tion then consideréd it possible to resort to coercion? No! It 
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was not that. The mistake of the opposition at that time was 
that, being unable to convince the majority of the correctness of 
its position, having lost the confidence of the majority, it never- 
theless began to apply coercion, began to insist on “shaking up” 
those who enjoyed the confidence of the majority. 

Here is what Lenin said at that time, at the Tenth Congress 
of the Party. in his speech on the trade unions : 


“In order to establish mutual relations and mutual confidence be- 
tween the vanguard of the working class and the masses of the workers, 
it was necessary, if the Tsektran had made a mistake ... to correct this 
mistake. But when people begin to defend this mistake, it becomes a 
source of political danger. Had not the utmost possible been done in the 
way of democracy in heeding the moods expressed here by Kutuzov, we 
would have met with political bankruptcy. First we must convince, and 
then coerce. We must at all costs first convince, and then coerce.* We 
were not able to convince the broad masses, and we upset the correct 
relations between the vanguard and the masses” (see Vol. XXVI, p. 235). 


Lenin says the same thing in his pamphlet On the Trade 
Unions*® : 


“We applied coercion correctly and successfully only when we were 
able to create beforehand a basis of conviction for it” (ibid., p. 74). 


And that is quite true, for without those conditions no leader- 
ship is possible. For only in that way can we ensure unity of 
action in the Party, if we are speaking of the Party, or unity of 
action of the class, if we are speaking of the class as a whole. 
Without this there is splitting, confusion and demoralisation in 
the ranks of the working class. 


Such in general are the fundamentals of correct leadership of 
the working class by the Party. 

Any other conception of leadership is syndicalism, anarchism, 
bureaucracy—anything you please, but not Bolshevism, not 
Leninism. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be counterposed to 
the leadership (“dictatorship”) of the Party if correct mutual 
relations exist between the Party and the working class, between 
the vanguard and the masses of the workers. But from this it 
follows that it is all the more impermissible to identify the Party 
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with the working class, the leadership (“dictatorship”) of the 
Party with the dictatorship of the working class. On the ground 
that the “dictatorship” of the Party cannot be counterposed to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, Sorin arrived at the wrong 
conclusion that “the dictatorship of the proletariat is the dictator- 
ship of our Party.” 

But Lenin not only speaks of the impermissibility of such 
counterposition, he also speaks of the impermissibility of coun- 
terposing “the dictatorship of the masses to the dictatorship of 
the leaders.” Would you, on this ground, have us identify the 
dictatorship of leaders with the dictatorship of the proletariat ? 
If we took that line, we would have to say that “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is the dictatorship of our leaders.” But it is 
precisely to this absurdity that we are led, properly speaking, by 
the policy of identifying the “dictatorship” of the Party with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. ... 

Where does Zinoviev stand on this subject ? 

In essence, Zinoviev shares Sorin’s point of view of identify- 
ing the “dictatorship” of the Party with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat—with the difference, however, that Sorin expresses 
himself more openly and clearly, whereas Zinoviev “wriggles.” 
One need only take, for instance, the following passage in 
Zinoviev’s book Leninism to be convinced of this : 


“What,” says Zinoviev, “is the system existing in the U.S.S.R. from 
the standpoint of its class content? It is the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. What is the direct mainspring of power in the U.S.S.R.? Who 
exercises the power of the working class? The Communist Party! In 
this sense, we have* the dictatorship of the Party. What is the juridical 
form of power in the U.S.S.R.? What is the new type of state system 
that was created by the October Revolution? The Soviet system. The 
one does not in the least contradict the other.” 

That the one does not contradict the other is, of course, correct 
if by the dictatorship of the Party in relation to the working class 
as a whole we mean the leadership of the Party. But how is it 
possible, on this ground, to place a sign of equality between the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the “dictatorship” of the Party, 
between the Soviet system and the “dictatorship” of the Party ? 
Lenin identified the system of Soviets with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and he was right, for the Soviets, our Soviets, are 
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organisations which rally the labouring masses around the pro- 
letariat under the leadership of the Party. But when, where, and 
in which of his writings did Lenin place a sign of equality be- 
tween the “dictatorship” of the Party and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, between the “dictatorship” of the Party and the system 
of Soviets, as Zinoviev does now? Neither the leadership 
(“dictatorship”) of the Party nor the leadership (“dictatorship”) 
of the leaders contradicts the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Would you, on this ground, have us proclaim that our country is 
the country of the dictatorship of the proletariat, that is to say, 
the country of the dictatorship of the Party, that is to say, the 
country of the dictatorship of the leaders? And yet the “prin- 
ciple” of identifying the “dictatorship” of the Party with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which Zinoviev enunciates surrepti- 
tiously and uncourageously, leads precisely to this absurdity. 

In Lenin’s numerous works I have been able to note only 
five cases in which he touches, in passing, on the question of the 
dictatorship of the Party. 

The first case is in his controversy with the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and the Mensheviks, where he says : 

“When we are reproached with the dictatorship of one party, and 
when, as you have heard, a proposal is made to establish a united so- 
cialist front, we reply: ‘Yes, the dictatorship of one party! We stand 
by it, and cannot depart from it, for it is that Party which, in the course 


of decades, has won the position of vanguard of the whole factory and 
industrial proletariat’ ” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 423). 


The second case is in his “Letter to the Workers and Peasants 
in Connection with the Victory over Kolchak,” in which he says : 

“Some people (especially the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries—all of them, even the ‘Lefts’ among them) are trying to scare 
the peasants with the bogey of the ‘dictatorship of one party,’ the Party 
of Bolsheviks, Communists. 

“The peasants have learned from the instance of Kolchak not to be 
afraid of this bogey. 

“Either the dictatorship (i.e., iron rule) of the landlords and capitalists, 
or the dictatorship of the working class” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 436). 


The third case is Lenin's speech at the Second Congress of 
the Comintern in his controversy with Tanner. I have quoted 
it above.* 


* See also pp. 151-152. 
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The fourth case is a few lines in the pamphlet “Left-Wing” 
Communism, an Infantile Disorder, The passages in question 
have already been quoted above.* 

And the fifth case is in his draft outline of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, published in the Lenin Miscellany, Volume III, 
where there is a sub-heading “Dictatorship of. One Party” (see 
Lenin Miscellany, Vol. II, p. 497). 

It should be noted that in two out of the five cases, the last 
and the second, Lenin puts the words “dictatorship of one party” 
in quotation marks, thus clearly emphasising the inexact, figurative 
sense of this formula. 

At should also be noted that in every one of these cases, by 
the “dictatorship of the Party” Lenin meant dictatorship (“iron 
rule”) over the “landlords and capitalists,” and not over the 
working class, contrary to the slanderous fabrications of Kautsky 
and Co. 

It is characteristic that in none of his works, major or second- 
ary, in which Lenin discusses or merely alludes to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the role of the Party in the system of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, is there any hint whatever that 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat is the dictatorship of our 
Party.” On the contrary, every page, every line of these works 
cries out against such a formula (see The State and Revolution, 
The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, “Left- 
Wing” Communism, an Infantile Disorder, etc.). 

Even more characteristic is the fact that in the theses of the 
Second Congress of the Comintern** on the role of a political 
party, which were drawn up under the direct guidance of Lenin, 
and to which Lenin repeatedly referred in his speeches as a model 
of the correct formulation of the role and tasks of the Party, we 
find not one word, literally not one word, about dictatorship of 
the Party. 

What does all this indicate ? 

It indicates that :_ 

a) Lenin did not regard the formula “dictatorship of the 
Party” as irreproachable and exact, for which reason it is very 
rarely used in Lenin’s works, and is sometimes put in quotation 
marks ; 


* See also pp. 157-158, 159, 162, 163. 
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b) on the few occasions that Lenin was obliged, in contro- 
versy with opponents, to speak of the dictatorship of the Party, 
he usually referred to the “dictatorship of one party,” i.e., to the 
fact that our Party holds power alone, that it does not share power 
with other parties. Moreover, he always made it clear that the 
dictatorship of the Party in relation to the working class meant 
the leadership of the Party, its leading role ; 

c) in all those cases in which Lenin thought it necessary to 
give a scientific definition of the role of the Party in the system 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he spoke exclusively of the 
leading role of the Party in relation to the working class (and 
there are thousands of such cases) ; 

d) that is why. it never “occurred” to Lenin to include the 
formula “dictatorship of the Party” in the fundamental resolu- 
tion on the role of the Party—I have in mind the resolution 
adopted at the Second Congress of the Comintern ; 

e) the comrades who identify, or try to identify, the “dictator- 
ship” of the Party and, therefore, the “dictatorship of the leaders” 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat are wrong from the point 
of view of Leninism, and are politically short-sighted, for they 
thereby violate the conditions for correct mutual relations between 
the vanguard and the class. 

This is apart from the fact that the formula “dictatorship of 
the Party,” when taken without the above-mentioned reservations, 
can give rise to quite a number of dangers and political set-backs 
in our practical work. This formula, taken without reservations, 
says, as it were: 

a) to the non-Party masses: don’t dare to contradict, don’t 
dare to argue, for the Party can do everything, for we have the 
dictatorship of the Party ; 

b) to the Party cadres: act more boldly, tighten the screw, 
there is no need to heed what the non-Party masses say, we have 
the dictatorship of the Party ; 

c) to the top leadership of the Party : you may indulge in the 
luxury of a certain amount of complacency, you may even become 
conceited, for we have the dictatorship of the Party, and, “con- 
sequently,” the dictatorship of the leaders. 

It is opportune to call attention to these dangers precisely at 
the present moment, in a period when the political activity of 
the masses is rising, when the readiness of the Party to heed the 
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voice of the masses is of particular value to us, when attention to 
the requirements of the masses is a fundamental precept of our 
Party, when it is incumbent upon the Party to display particular 
‘caution and particular flexibility in its policy, when the danger 
of becoming conceited is one of the most serious dangers con- 
fronting the Party in its task of correctly leading the masses. 
One cannot but recall Lenin’s golden words at the Eleventh 


‘Congress of our Party : 


“Among the mass of the people we (the Communists—J. St.) are 
after all but a drop in the ocean, and we can administer only when we 
properly express what the people are conscious of. Unless we do this the 
Communist Party will not lead the proletariat, the proletariat will not 
‘lead the masses, and the whole machine will collapse” (see Vol. XXVII, 
p. 256). 


“Properly express what the people are conscious of’’—this is 
precisely the necessary condition that ensures for the Party the 
honourable role of the principal guiding force in the system of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


THE QUESTION OF THE VICTORY 
OF SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 


The pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism (May 1924, first 
edition) contains two formulations on the question of the victory 
of socialism in one country. The first of these says : 


“Formerly, the victory of the revolution in one country was consider- 
ed impossible, on the assumption that it would require the combined 
action of the proletarians of all or at least of a majority of the advanced 
countries to achieve victory over the bourgeoisie. Now this point of view 
no longer fits in with the facts. Now we must proceed from the possibility 
of such a victory, for the uneven and spasmodic character of the develop- 
ment of the various capitalist countries under the conditions of imperial- 
ism, the development within imperialism of catastrophic contradictions 
leading to inevitable wars, the growth of the revolutionary movement in 
all countries of the world—all this leads, not only to the possibility, but 
also to the necessity of the victory of the proletariat in individual coun- 


‘ties” (see The Foundations of Leninism*). 

This thesis is quite correct and needs no comment. It is 
directed against the theory of the Social-Democrats, who regard 
the seizure of power by the proletariat in one country, without 
the simultaneous victory of the revolution in other countries, as 


utopian. 
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But the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism contains a 
second formulation, which says : 

“But the overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and establishment 
of the power of the proletariat in one country does not yet mean that. 
the complete victory of socialism has been ensured. The principal task 
of socialism—the organisation of socialist production—has still to be 
fulfilled. Can this task be fulfilled, can the final victory of socialism be 
achieved in one country, without the joint efforts of the proletarians in 
several advanced countries? No, it cannot. To overthrow the bourgeoisie 
the efforts of one country are sufficient ; this is proved by the history of 
our revolution. For the final victory of socialism, for the organisation of 
socialist production, the efforts of one country, particularly of a peasant 
country like Russia, are insufficient ; for that, the efforts of the proletarians. 
of several advanced countries are required” (see The Foundations of 
Leninism, first edition“). 

This second formulation was directed against the assertions 
of the critics of Leninism, against the Trotskyists, who declared 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat in one country, in the 
absence of victory in other countries, could not “hold out in the 
face of a conservative Europe.” 


To that extent—but only to that extent—this formulation 
was then (May 1924) adequate, and undoubtedly it was of some 
service, 


Subsequently, however, when the criticism of Leninism in 
this sphere had already been overcome in the Party, when a new 
question had come to the fore—the question of the possibility of 
building a complete socialist society by the efforts of our country, 
without help from abroad—the second formulation became: 
obviously inadequate, and therefore incorrect. 

What is the defect in this formulation ? 

Its defect is that it joins two different questions into one : 
it joins the question of the possibility of building socialism by 
the efforts of one country which must be answered in the affirma- 
tive—with the question whether a country in which the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat exists can consider itself fully guaranteed 
against intervention, and consequently against the restoration of 
the old order, without a victorious revolution in a number of 
other countries—which must be answered in the negative. This 
is apart from the fact that this formulation may give occasion for 
thinking that the organisation of a socialist society by the efforts 
of one country is impossible—which, of course, is incorrect. 
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On this ground I modified and corrected this formulation in 
my pamphlet The October Revolution and the Tactics of the 
Russian Communists (December 1924) ; I divided the question 
into two—into the question of a full guarantee against the restora- 
tion of the bourgeois order, and the question of the possibility of 
building a complete socialist society in one country. This was 
effected, in the first place, by treating the “complete victory of 
socialism” as a “full guarantee against the restoration of the old 
order,” which is possible only through “the joint efforts of the 
proletarians of several countries” ; and, secondly, by proclaiming, 
on the basis of Lenin’s pamphlet On Co-operation,’ the in- 
disputable truth that we have all that is necessary for building a 
complete socialist society (see The October Revolution and the 
Tactics of the Russian Communists) .* 

It was this new formulation of the question that formed the 
basis for the well-known resolution of the Fourteenth Party Con- 
ference. “The Tasks of the Comintern and the R.C.P.(B.),”48 
which examines the question of the victory of socialism in one 
country in connection with the stabilisation of capitalism (April 
1925), and considers that the building of socialism by the efforts 
of our country is possible and necessary. 

This new formulation also served as the basis for my pam- 
phlet The Results of the Work of the Fourteenth Conference of 
the R.C.P.(B.) published in May 1925, immediately after the 
Fourteenth Party Conference. 

With regard to the presentation of the question of the victory 
of socialism in one country, this pamphlet states : 


“Our country exhibits two groups of contradictions. One group 
consists of the internal contradictions that exist between the proletariat 
and the peasantry (this refers to the building of socialism in one country 
—J. St.). The other group consists of the external contradictions that 
exist between our country, as the land of socialism, and all the other 
countries, as lands of capitalism (this refers to the final victory of socialism 
—J. St.) ... “Anyone who confuses the first group of contradictions, 
which can be overcome entirely by the efforts of one country, with the 
second group of contradictions, the solution of which requires the efforts of 
the proletarians of several countries, commits a gross error against Leninism. 
He is either a muddle-head or an incorrigible opportunist” (see The 
Results of the Work of the Fourteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.)"). 


* This new formulation of the question was substituted for the old 
one in subsequent editions of the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism. 
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On the question of the victory of socialism in our country, 
the pamphlet states : 


“We can build socialism, and we will build it together with the 
peasantry under the leadership of the working class”... for “under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat we possess ... all that is needed to build a 
complete socialist society, overcoming all internal difficulties, for we can 
and must overcome them by our own efforts” (ibid.**). 


On the question of the final victory of socialism, it states : 


“The final victory of socialism is the full guarantee against attempts 
at intervention, and hence against restoration, for any serious attempt at 
restoration can take place only with serious support from outside, only 
with the support of international capital. Therefore, the support of our 
revolution by the workers of all countries, and still more the victory of 
the workers in at least several countries, is a necessary condition for fully 
guaranteeing the first victorious country against attempts at intervention 
and restoration, a necessary condition for the final victory of socialism” 
(idid.*'). 


Clear, one would think, 

It is well known that this question was treated in the same 
spirit in my pamphlet Questions and Answers (June 1925) and in 
the political report of the Central Committee to the Fourteenth 
Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.)®2_ (December 1925). 

Such are the facts. 

These facts, I think, are known to all the comrades, including 
Zinoviey. 

If now, nearly two years after the ideological struggle in the 
Party and after the resolution that was adopted at the Fourteenth 
Party Conference (April 1925), Zinoviev finds it possible in his 
reply to the discussion at the Fourteenth Party Congress (Decem- 
ber 1925) to dig up the old and quite inadequate formula con- 
tained in Stalin’s pamphlet written in April 1924, and to make 
it the basis for deciding the already decided question of the victory 
of socialism in one country—then this peculiar trick of his only 
goes to show that ke has got completely muddled on this ques- 
tion. To drag the Party back after it has moved forward, to 
evade the resolution of the Fourteenth Party Conference after it 
has been confirmed by a Plenum of the Central Committee,”® 
means to become hopelessly entangled in contradictions, to have 
no faith in the cause of building socialism, to abandon the path 
of Lenin, and to acknowledge one’s own defeat. 
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What is meant by the possibility of the victory of socialism 
in one country ? 

It means the possibility of solving the contradictions between 
the proletariat and the peasantry by means of the internal forces 
of our country, the possibility of the proletariat seizing power 
and using that power to build a complete socialist society in our 
country, with the sympathy and the support of the proletarians 
of other countries, but without the preliminary victory of the 
proletarian revolution in other countries. 

Without such a possibility, building socialism is building with- 
out prospects, building without being sure that socialism will be 
completely built. It is no use engaging in building socialism 
without being sure that we can build it completely, without being 
sure that the technical backwardness of our country is not an 
insuperable obstacle to the building of a complete socialist society. 
To deny such a possibility means disbelief in the cause of build- 
ing socialism, departure from Leninism. 

What is meant by the impossibility of the complete, final 
victory of socialism in one country without the victory of the 
revolution in other countries ? 

It means the impossibility of having a full guarantee against 
intervention, and consequently against the restoration of the 
bourgeois order, without the victory of the revolution in at least 
a number of countries. To deny this indisputable thesis means 
departure from internationalism, departure from Leninism. 


“We are living,” says Lenin, “not merely in a state, but in a systent 
of states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side with 
imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end. And before that end comes, a series of frightful 
collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be 
inevitable. That means that if the ruling class, the proletariat, wants to, 
and will hold sway, it must prove this by its military organisation also” 
(see Vol. XXIV, p. 122). 

“We have before us,” says Lenin in another passage, “a certain 
equilibrium, which is in the highest degree unstable, but an unquestionable, 
an indisputable equilibrium nevertheless. Will it last long? I do not 
know and, I think, it is impossible to know. And therefore we must 
exercise very great caution. And the first precept of our policy, the first 
lesson to be learned from our governmental activities during the past 
year, the lesson which all the workers and peasants must learn, is that we 
must be on the alert, we must remember that we are surrounded by people, 
classes and governments who openly express their intense hatred for us. 
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We must remember that we are at all times but a hair’s breadth from 
every manner of invasion” (see Vol. XXVII, p. 117). 


Clear, one would think, 

Where does Zinoviev stand as regards the question of the 
victory of socialism in one country ? 

Listen : 


“By the final victory of socialism is meant, at least: 1) the abolition 
of classes, and therefore 2) the abolition of the dictatorship of one class, 
in this case the dictatorship of the proletariat.” |... “In order to get a 
clearer idea of how the question stands here, in the U.S.S.R., in the year 
1925,” says Zinoviev further, “we must distinguish between two things : 1) 
the assured possibility of engaging in building socialism—such a possibility, 
it stands to reason, is quite conceivable within the limits of one country ; 
and 2) the final construction and consolidation of socialism, i.e., the 


What can all this signify ? 

It signifies that by the final victory of socialism in one country 
Zinoviev understands, not a guarantee against intervention and 
restoration, but the possibility of completely building socialist 
society. And by the victory of socialism in one country Zinoviev 
understands the kind of building socialism which cannot and 
should not lead to completely building socialism. Building at 
haphazard, without prospects, building socialism although com- 
pletely building a socialist society is impossible—such is Zinoviev’s 
position. 


To engage in building socialism without the possibility of com- 
pletely building it, knowing that it cannot be completely built— 
such are the absurdities in which Zinoviev has involved himself. 


But this is a mockery of the question, not a solution of it! 
Here is another extract from Zinoviev’s reply to the discussion 
at the Fourteenth Party Congress : 


“Take a look, for instance, at what Comrade Yakovlev went so far as 
to say at the last Kursk Gubernia Party Conference. He asks: “Is it 
possible for us, surrounded as we are on all sides by capitalist enemies, 
to completely build socialism in one country under such conditions 7° 
And he answers: ‘On the basis of all that has been said we have the 
right to say not only that we are building socialism, but that in spite of 
the fact that for the time being we are alone, that for the time being we 
are the only Soviet country, the only Soviet state in the world, we shall 
completely build socialism’ (Kurskaya Pravda, No. 279, December 8, 
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1925). Is this the Leninist method of presenting the question,” Zinoviev 
asks, “does not this smack of national narrow-mindedness ?”* 


Thus, according to Zinoviev, to recognise the possibility of 
completely building socialism in one country means adopting the 
point of view of national narrow-mindness, while to deny such a 
Possibility means adopting the point of view of internationalism. 

But if that is true, is it at all worth while fighting for victory 
over the capitalist elements in our economy? Does it not follow 
from this that such a victory is impossible ? 

Capitulation to the capitalist elements in our economy—that 
is what the inherent logic of Zinoviev’s line of argument leads us 
to. 

And this absurdity, which has nothing in common with 
Leninism, is presented to us by Zinoviev as “internationalism,” 
as “100 per cent Leninism” ! 

I assert that on this most important question of building 
socialism Zinoviev is deserting Leninism and slipping to the 
standpoint of the Menshevik Sukhanoy. 

Let us turn to Lenin. Here is what he said about the victory 
of socialism in one country even before the October Revolution, 
in August 1915 : 


“Uneven economic and political development is an absolute law of 
capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is possible first in several or 
even in one capitalist country taken separately. The victorious proletariat 
‘of that country, having expropriated the capitalists and organised socialist 
.production,* would stand up against the rest of the world, the capitalist 
world, attracting to its cause the oppressed classes of other countries, 
raising revolts in those countries against the capitalists, and in the event 
of necessity coming out even with armed force against the exploiting 
«lasses and their states” (see Vol. XVIII, pp. 232-33). 


What is meant by Lenin’s phrase “having ... organised 
socialist production” which I have stressed? It means that the 
proletariat of the victorious country, having seized power, can 
and must organise socialist production. And what does to 
“organise socialist production” mean? It means completely 
building a socialist society. It scarcely needs proof that this clear 
and definite statement of Lenin’s requires no further comment. 
Otherwise Lenin’s call for the seizure of power by the proletar- 
iat in October 1917 would would be incomprehensible. 


* My italics.—J. St. 
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You see that this clear thesis of Lenin’s, in comparison with 
Zinoviev’s muddled and anti-Leninist “thesis” that we can engage 
in building socialism “within the limits of one country,” although 
it is impossible to build it completely, is as different from the 
latter as the heavens from the earth. 

The statement quoted above was made by Lenin in 1915, 
before the proletariat had taken power. But perhaps he modified 
his views after the experience of taking power, after 1917? Let 
us turn to Lenin’s pamphlet On Co-operation, written in 1923. 


“As a matter of fact,” says Lenin, “state power over all large-scale 
means of production, state power in the hands of the proletariat, the 
alliance of this proletariat with the many millions of small and very 


small peasants, the assured leadership of the peasantry by the proletariat,. 


etc.—is not this all that is necessary for building a complete socialist 
society from the co-operatives, from the co-operatives alone, which we 
formerly looked down upon as huckstering and which from a certain 
aspect we have the right to look down upon as such now, under NEP ? 
Is this not all that is necessary for building a complete socialist society ?* 
This is not yet the building of socialist society, but it is all that is necessary 
and sufficient for this building”* (see Vool. XXVII, p. 392). 


In other words, we can and must build a complete socialist 
society, for we have, at our disposal all that is necessary and 
sufficient for this building. 

I think it would be difficult to express oneself more clearly. 

Compare this classical thesis of Lenin’s with the anti-Leninist 
rebuke Zinoviev administered to Yakovlev, and you will realise 
that Yakovlev was only repeating Lenin’s words about the possi- 
bility of completely building socialism in one country, whereas 
Zinoviev, by attacking this thesis and castigating Yakovlev, desert- 
ed Lenin and adopted the point of view of the’Menshevik Sukha- 
nov, the point of view that it is impossible to build socialism 
completely in our country owing to its technical backwardness. 

One can only wonder why we took power in October 1917 
if we did not count on completely building socialism. 

We should not have taken power in October 1917—this is 
the conclusion to which the inherent logic of Zinoviev’s line of 
argument leads us. > 

I assert further that in the highly important question of the 


victory of socialism Zinoviev has gone counter to the definite: 


* My italics—J. St. 
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decisions of our Party, as registered in the well-known resolution 
of the Fourteenth Party Conference “The Tasks of the Comintern 
and the R.C.P.(B.) in Connection with the Enlarged Plenum of 
the E.C.C.L” 
Let us turn to this resolution. Here is what it says about 
the victory of socialism in one country : 


“The existence of two directly opposite social systems gives rise to 
the constant menace of capitalist blockade, of other forms of economic 
pressure, of armed intervention, of restoration. Consequently, the only 
guarantee of the final victory of socialism, i.e., the guarantee against 
restoration,* is a victorious socialist revolution in a number of 


countries. . ..“ “Leninism teaches that the final victory of socialism, in the 
sense of a full guarantee against the restoration* of bourgeois relationships, 
is possible only on an international scale....” “But it does not follow* 


from this that it is impossible to build a complete socialist society* in a 
backward country like Russia, without the ‘state aid’ (Trotsky) of 
countries more developed technically and economically” (see the 
resolution™). 


As you see, the resolution interprets the final victory of 
socialism as a guarantee against intervention and restoration, 
in complete contrast to Zinoviev’s interpretation in his book 
Leninism. 

As you see, the resolution recognises the possibility of build- 
ing a complete socialist society in a backward country like Russia 
without the “state aid” of countries more developed technically 
and economically, in complete contrast to what Zinoviey said 
when he rebuked Yakovlev in his reply to the discussion at the 
Fourteenth Party Congress. 

How else can this be described if not as a struggle on Zinoviev's 
part against the resolution of the Fourteenth Party Conference ? 

Of course, Party resolutions are sometimes not free from error. 
Sometimes they contain mistakes. Speaking generally, one may. 
assume that the resolution of the Fourteenth Party Conference 
also contains certain errors. Perhaps Zinoviev thinks that this 
resolution is erroneous. But then he should say so clearly and 
openly, as befits a Bolshevik. For some reason or other, how- 
ever, Zinoviev does not do so. He preferred to choose another 
path, that of attacking the resolution of the Fourteenth Party 
Conference from the rear, while keeping silent about this resolu-. 


* My italics—J. St. 
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tion and refraining from any open criticism of the resolution. 
Zineviev evidently thinks that this will be the best way of achiev- 
ing his purpose. And he has but one purpose, namely—to 
“improve” the resolution, and to amend Lenin “just a little bit.” 
It scarcely needs proof that Zinoviev has made a mistake in his 
calculations. 

What is Zinoviev’s mistake due to? What is the root of this 
mistake ? 

The root of this mistake, in my opinion, lies in Zinoviey's 
conviction that the technical backwardness of our country is an 
insuperable obstacle to the building of a complete socialist society ; 
that the proletariat cannot completely build socialism owing to the 
technical backwardness of our country. Zinoviev and Kamenev 
once tried to raise this argument at a meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Party prior to the April Party Conference. 
But they received a rebuff and were compelled to retreat, and 
formally they submitted to the opposite point of view, the point 
of view of the majority of the Central Committee. But although 
he formally submitted to it, Zinoviev has continued to wage a 
struggle against it all the time. Here is what the Moscow Com- 
mittee of our Party says about this “incident” in the Central Com- 
mittee of the R.C.P.(B.) in its “Reply” to the letter of the 
Leningrad Gubernia Party Conference®® : 


“Recently, in the Political Bureau, Kamenev and Zinoviev advocated 
the point of view that we cannot cope with the internal difficulties due to 
our technical and economic backwardness unless an international revolu- 
tion comes to our rescue. We, however, with the majority of the members 
of the Central Committee, think that we can build socialism, are building 
it, and will completely build it, notwithstanding our technical backwardness 
and in spite of it. We think that the work of building will proceed far 
more slowly, of course, than in the conditions of a world victory ; neverthe- 
less, we are making progress and will continue to do so. We also believe 
that the view held by Kamenev and Zinoviev expresses disbelief in the 
internal forces of our working class and of the peasant masses who follow 
its lead. We believe that it is a departure from the Leninist position” 
(see “Reply”). 


This document appeared in the press during the first sittings 
of the Fourteenth Party Congress. Zinoviev, of course, had the 
opportunity of attacking this document at the congress. It is 
characteristic that Zinoviev and Kamenev found no arguments 
against this grave accusation directed against them by the Moscow 
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Committee of our Party. Was this accidental? I think not. 
The accusation, apparently, hit the mark. Zinoviev and Kamenev 
“replied” to this accusation by silence, because they had no “card 
to beat it.” 

The “New Opposition” is offended because Zinoviev is accused 
of disbelief in the victory of socialist construction in our country, 
But if after a whole year of discussion on the question of the 
victory of socialism in one country ; after Zinoviev’s view-point 
has been rejected by the Political Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee (April 1925) ; after the Party has arrived at a definite 
opinion on this question, recorded in the well-known resolution 
of the Fourteenth Party Conference (April 1925)—if, after all 
this, Zinoviev ventures to- oppose the point of view of the Party 
in his book Leninism (September 1925), if he then repeats this 
Opposition at the Fourteenth Party Congress—how can all this, 
this stubbornness, this persistence in his error, be explained if 
not by the fact that Zinoviev is infected, hopelessly infected, with 
disbelief in the victory of socialist construction in our country ? 

It pleases Zinoviev to regard this disbelief of his as inter- 
nationalism. But since when have we come to regard departure 
from Leninism on a cardinal question of Leninism as inter- 
nationalism ? 

Will it not be more correct to say that it is not the Party 
but Zinoviev who is sinning against internationalism and the 
international revolution? For what is our country, the country 
“that is building socialism,” if not the base of the world revolu- 
tion? But can it be a real base of the world revolution if it is 
incapable of completely building a socialist society? Can it 
remain the mighty centre of attraction for the workers of all 
countries that it undoubtedly is now, if it is incapable of achieving 
victory at home over the capitalist elements in our economy, the 
victory of socialist construction? I think not. But does it not 
follow from this that disbelief in the victory of socialist construc- 
tion, the dissemination of such disbelief, will lead to our country 
being discredited as the base of the world revolution? And if 
our country is discredited the world revolutionary movement will 
be weakened. How did Messrs. the Social-Democrats try to 
scare the workers away from us? By preaching that “the 
Russians will not get anywhere.” What are we beating the 
Social-Democrats with now, when we are attracting a whole 
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series of workers’ delegations to our country and thereby streng- 
thening the position of communism all over the world? By our 
successes in building socialism. Is it not obvious, then, that 
whoever disseminates disbelief in our successes in building so- 
cialism thereby indirectly helps the Social-Democrats, reduces the 
sweep of the international revolutionary movement, and inevitably 
departs from internationalism ?. . . 

You see that Zinoviev is in no better position in regard to his 
“internationalism” than in regard to his “100 per cent Leninism” 
on the question of building socialism in one country. 

That is why the Fourteenth Party Congress rightly defined 
the views of the “New Opposition” as “disbelief in the cause of 
socialist construction,” as “a distortion of Leninism.’>7 


THE FIGHT FOR THE VICTORY 
OF SOCIALIST CONSTRUCTION 


I think that disbelief in the victory of socialist construction 
is the principal error of the “New Opposition.” In my opinion, 
it is the principal error because from it spring all the other errors. 
of the “New Opposition.” The errors of the “New Opposition” 
on the questions of NEP, state capitalism, the nature of our so- 
cialist industry, the role of the co-operatives under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the methods of fighting the kulaks, the role and 
importance of the middle peasantry—all these errors are to be 
traced to the principal error of the opposition, to disbelief in the 
possibility of completely building a socialist society by the efforts 
of our country. 

What is disbelief in the victory of socialist construction in our 
country ? 

It is, first of all, lack of confidence that, owing to certain 
conditions of development in our country, the main mass of the 
peasantry can be drawn into the work of socialist construction. 


It is, secondly, lack of confidence that the proletariat of our 
country, which holds the key positions in our national economy, 


is capable of drawing the main mass of the peasantry into the 
work of socialist construction. 


It is from these theses that the opposition tacitly proceeds in 
its arguments about the paths of our development—no matter 
whether it does so consciously or unconsciously. 
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Can the main mass of the Soviet peasantry be drawn into 
the work of socialist construction ? 


In the pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism there are two 
main theses on this subject : 


1) “The peasantry in the Soviet Union must not be confused with 
the peasantry in the West. A peasantry that has been schooled in three 
revolutions, that fought against the tsar and the power of the bourgeoisie 
side by side with the proletariat and under the leadership of the pro- 
letariat, a peasantry that has received land and peace at the hands of the 
proletarian revolution and by reason of this has become the reserve of 
the proletariat—such a peasantry cannot but be different from a peasantry 
which during the bourgeois revolution fought under the leadership of the 
liberal bourgeoisie, which received land at the hands of that bourgeoisie, 
and in view of this became the reserve of the bourgeoisie. It scarcely 
needs proof that the Soviet peasantry, which has learnt to appreciate its 
political friendship and political collaboration with the proletariat and 
which owes its freedom to this friendship and collababoration, cannot 
but represent exceptionally favourable material for economic collaboration 
with the proletariat.” 

2) “Agriculture in Russia must not be confused with agriculture in 
the West. There, agriculture is developing along the ordinary lines of 
capitalism, under conditions of profound differentiation among the peasan- 
try, with large landed estates and private capitalist latifundia at one 
extreme and pauperism, destitution and wage slavery at the other. Owing 
to this, disintegration and decay are quite natural there. Not so in 
Russia. Here agriculture cannot develop along such a path, if for no 
other reason than that the existence of Soviet power and the nationalisation 
of the principal instruments and means of production preclude such a 
development. In Russia the development of agriculture must proceed 
along a different path, along the path of organising millions of small and 
middle peasants in co-operatives, along the path of developing in the 
countryside a mass co-operative movement supported by the state by 
means of preferential credits. Lenin rightly pointed out in his articles on 
co-operation that the development of agriculture in our country must 
proceed along a new path, along the path of drawing the majority of 
the peasants into socialist construction through the co-operatives, along 
the path of gradually introducing into agriculture the principles of collec- 
tivism, first in the sphere of marketing and later in the sphere of pro- 
duction of agricultural products. . . . 

“It scarcely needs proof that the vast majority of the peasantry will 
eagerly take this new path of development, rejecting the path of private 
capitalist latifundia and wage slavery, the path of destitution and ruin.”® 


Are these theses correct ? 
‘I think that both theses are correct and incontrovertible for 
the whole of our construction period under the conditions of NEP. 
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They are merely the expression of Lenin’s well-known theses 
cn the bond between the proletariat and the peasantry, on the 
inclusion of the peasant farms in the system of socialist develop- 
ment of our country ; of his theses that the proletariat must march 
towards socialism together with the main mass of the peasantry, 
that the organisation of the vast masses of the peasantry in co- 
operatives is the high road of socialist construction in the coun- 
tryside, that with the growth of our socialist industry, “for us, 
the mere growth of co-operation is identical ... with the growth 
of socialism” (see Vol. XXVII, p. 396). 

Indeed, along what path can and must the development of 
peasant economy in our country proceed ? 

Peasant economy is not capitalist economy. Peasant eco- 
nomy, if you take the overwhelming majority of the peasant 
farms, is small commodity economy. And what is peasant small 
commodity economy? It is economy standing at the cross-roads 
between capitalism and socialism. It may develop in the direction 
of capitalism, as it is now doing in capitalist countries, or in the 
direction of socialism, as it must do here, in our country, under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Whence this instability, this lack of independence of peasant 
economy ? How is it to be explained ? 

It is to be explained by the scattered character of the peasant 
farms, their lack of organisation, their dependence on the towns, 
on industry, on the credit system, on the character of the state 
power in the country, and, lastly, by the well-known fact that the 
countryside follows, and necessarily must follow, the town both in 
material and in cultural matters. 

The capitalist path of development of peasant economy means 
development through profound differentiation among the peasan- 
try, with large latifundia at one extreme and mass impoverish- 
ment at the other. Such a path of development is inevitable in 
capitalist countries, because the countryside, peasant economy, 
is dependent on the towns, on industry, on credit concentrated in 
the towns, on the character of the state power—and in the towns 
it is the bourgeoisie, capitalist industry, the capitalist credit system 
and the capitalist state power that hold sway. 

Is this path of development of peasast farms obligatory for 
our country, where the towns have quite a different aspect, where 
industry is in the hands of the proletariat, where transport, the 
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credit system, the state power, etc., are concentrated in the hands 
of the proletariat, where the nationalisation of the land is a uni- 
versal law of the country? Of course not. On the contrary. 
Precisely because the towns do lead the countryside, while we 
have in the: towns the rule of the proletariat, which holds all the 
“ey positions of national economy—precisely for this reason the 
peasant farms in their development must proceed along a different 
path, the path of socialist construction. 

What is this path ? 

It is the path of the mass organisation of millions of peasant 
farms into co-operatives in all spheres of co-operation, the path 
of uniting the scattered peasant farms around socialist industry, 
the path of implanting the elements of collectivism among the 
peasantry at first in the sphere of marketing agricultural produce 
and supplying the peasant farms with the products of urban indus- 
try and later in the sphere of agricultural production. 

And the further we advance the more this path becomes 
inevitable under‘the conditicns of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
because co-operative marketing, co-operative supplying, and, 
finally, co-operative credit and production (agricultural co-opera- 
tives) are the only way to promote the welfare of the countryside, 
the only way to save the broad masses of the peasantry from 
poverty and ruin. 

It is said that our peasantry, by its position, is not socialist, 
and, therefore, incapable of socialist development. It is true, of 
course, that the peasantry, by its position, is not socialist. But 
this is no argument against the development of the peasant farms 
along the path of socialism, once it has been proved that the coun-- 
tryside follows the town, and in the towns it is socialist industry 
that holds sway. The peasantry, by its position, was not socialist 
at the time of the October Revolution either, and it did not by any 
means want to establish socialism in our country. At that time it 
strove mainly for the abolition of the power of the landlords and 
for the ending of the war, for the establishment of peace. Never- 
theless, it followed the lead of the socialist proletariat. Why ? 
Because the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the seizure of power 
by the socialist proletariat was at that time the only way of getting 
cut of the imperialist war, the only way of establishing peace. 
Because there was no other way at that time, nor could there be 
any. Because our Party was able to hit upon that degree of the 
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combination of the specific interests of the peasantry (the over- 
throw of the landlords, peace) with, and their subordination to, 
the general interests of the country (the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat) which proved acceptable and advantageous to the peasan- 
try. And so the peasantry, in spite of its non-socialist character, 
at that time followed the lead of the socialist proletariat. 

The same must be said about socialist construction in our 
country, about drawing the peasantry into the channel of this 
construction. The peasantry is non-socialist by its position. But 
it must, and certainly will, take the path of socialist development, 
for there is not, and cannot be, any other way of saving the peas- 
antry from poverty and ruin except the bond with the proletariat, 
except the bond with socialist industry, except the inclusion of 
peasant economy in the common channel of socialist development 
by the mass organisation of the peasantry in co-operatives. 

But why precisely by the mass organisation of the peasantry 
in co-operatives ? 

Because in the mass organisation in co-operatives “we have 
found that degree of the combination of private interest, private 
trading interest, with state supervision and control of this interest, 
that degree of its subordination to the general interests” (Lenin) *® 
which is acceptable and advantageous to the peasantry and which 
ensures the proletariat the possibility of drawing the main mass of 
the peasantry into the work of socialist construction. It is pre- 
cisely because it is advantageous to the peasantry to organise 
the sale of its products and the purchase of machines for its 
farms through co-operatives, it is precisely for that reason that 
it should and will proceed along the path of mass organisation in 
co-operatives. 

What does the mass organisation of peasant farms in co- 
operatives mean when we have the supremacy of socialist industry ? 

It means that peasant small commodity economy abandons the 
old capitalist path, which is fraught with mass ruin for the 
peasantry, and goes over to the new path of development, the 
path of socialist construction. 

This is why the fight for the new path of development of 
peasant economy, the fight to draw the main mass of the peasantry 
into the work of socialist construction, is the immediate task 
facing our Party. 
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The Foutteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.), therefore, was 
right in declaring : 


“The main path of building socialism in the countryside consists in 
using the growing economic leadership of socialist state industry, of the 
state credit institutions, and of the other key positions in the hands of 
the proletariat to draw the main mass of the peasantry into co-operative 
-organisation and to ensure for this organisation a socialist development, 
while utilising, overcoming and ousting its capitalist elements” (see Reso- 
lution of the Congress on the Report of the Central Committee”). 


The profound mistake of the “New Opposition” lies in the 
fact that it does not believe in this new path of development of 
the peasantry, that it does not see, or does not understand, the 
absolute inevitability of this path under the conditions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. And it does not understand this 
because it does not believe in the victory of socialist construction 
in our country, it does not believe in the capacity of our proletariat 
to lead the peasantry along the path to socialism. 

Hence the failure to understand the dual character of NEP, the 
exaggeration of the negative aspects of NEP and the treatment 
-of NEP as being mainly a retreat. 

Hence the exaggeration of the role of the capitalist elements 
in our economy, and the belittling of the role of the levers of our 
socialist development (socialist industry, the credit system, the 
co-operatives, the rule of the proletariat, etc.). 

Hence the failure to understand the’ socialist nature of our 
state industry, and the doubts concerning the correctness of 
Lenin’s co-operative plan. 

Hence the inflated accounts of differentiation in the country- 
‘side, the panic in face of the kulak, the belittling of the role of 
the middle peasant, the attempts to thwart the Party’s policy of 
securing a firm alliance with the middle peasant, and, in general, 
the wobbling from one side to another on the question of the 
Party’s policy in the countryside. 

Hence the failure to understand the tremendous work of the 
Party in drawing the vast masses of the workers and peasants into 
building up industry and agriculture, revitalising the co-operatives 
and the Soviets, administering the country, combating bureaucracy, 
improving and remodelling our state apparatus—work which marks 
a new stage of development and without which no socialist con- 


‘struction is conceivable. 
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Hence the hopelessness and consternation in face of the diffi- 


culties of our work of construction, the doubts about the possibility- 


of industrialising our country, the pessimistic chatter about dege- 
neration of the Party, etc. 
Over there, among the bourgeoisie, all is going on fairly well, 


but here, among the proletarians, things are fairly bad ; unless. 


my opinion, is a liquidationist tone, but which, for some reason 
or other (probably in jest), the opposition tries to pass off as 
“internationalism.” 


NEP is capitalism, says the opposition, NEP is mainly a. 


retreat, says Zinoviev. All this, of course, is untrue. In actual 
fact, NEP is the Party’s policy, permitting a struggle between 
the socialist and the capitalist elements and aimed at the victory: 
of the socialist elements over the capitalist elements. In actual 
fact, NEP only began as a retreat, but it aimed at regrouping: 
our forces during the retreat and launching an offensive. In actual 
fact, we have been on the offensive for several years now, and are 
attacking successfully, developing our industry, developing Soviet: 
trade, and ousting private capital. 

But what is the meaning of the thesis that NEP is capitalism, 
that NEP is mainly a retreat ? What does this thesis proceed. 
from ? 

It proceeds from the wrong assumption that what is now 
taking place in our country is simply the restoration of capitalism,. 
simply a “return” to capitalism. This assumption alone can ex-- 
plain the doubts of the opposition regarding the socialist nature 
of our industry. This assumption alone can explain the panic 
of the opposition in face of the kulak. This assumption alone: 
can explain the haste with which the opposition seized upon the 
inaccurate statistics on differentiation in the peasantry. This 
assumption alone can explain the Opposition’s special forgetful-. 
ness of the fact that the middle peasant is the central figure in 
our agriculture. This assumption alone can explain the under- 


estimation of the importance of the middle peasant and the: 


doubts concerning Lenin’s co-operative plan. This assumption. 
alone can serve to “substantiate” the “New Opposition’s” dis- 
belief in the new path of development of the countryside, the path: 
of drawing it into the work of socialist construction, 
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As a matter of fact, what is taking place in our country now 
is not a one-sided process of restoration of capitalism, but a 
double process of development of capitalism and development of 
socialism—a contradictory process of struggle between the socialist 
and the capitalist elements, a process in which the socialist ele- 
ments are overcoming the capitalist elements. This is equally 
incontestable as regards the towns, where state industry is the 
basis of socialism, and as regards the countryside, where the main 
foothold for socialist development is mass co-operation linked up 
with socialist industry. 

The simple restoration of capitalism is impossible, if only for 
the reason that the proletariat is in power, that large-scale industry 
is in the hands of the proletariat, and that transport and credit 
are in the possession of the proletarian state. 

Differentiation in the countryside cannot assume its former 
dimensions, the middle peasants still constitute the main mass 
of the peasantry, and the kulak cannot regain his former strength, 
if only for the reason that the land has been nationalised, that it 
has been withdrawn from circulation, while our trade, credit, tax 
and co-operative policy is directed towards restricting the kulaks’ 
exploiting proclivities, towards promoting the welfare of the broad 
mass of the peasantry and levelling out the extremes in the coun- 
tryside. That is quite apart from the fact that the fight against 
the kulaks is now proceeding not only along the old line of orga- 
nising the poor peasants against the kulaks, but also along the new 
line of strengthening the alliance of the proletariat and the poor 
peasants with the mass of the middle peasants against the kulaks. 
The fact that the opposition does not understand the meaning 
and significance of the fight against the kulaks along this second 
line once more confirms that the opposition is straying towards 
the old path of development in the countryside—the path of 
capitalist development, when the kulaks and the poor peasants 
constituted the main forces in the countryside, while the middle 
peasants were “melting away.” 

Co-operation is a variety of state capitalism, says the opposi- 
tion, citing in this connection Lenin’s pamphlet The Tax in 
Kind“ ; and, consequently, it does not believe it possible to utilise 
the co-operatives as the main foothold for socialist development. 
Here, too, the opposition commits a gross error. Such an inter- 
pretation of co-operation was adequate and satisfactory in 1921, 
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when The Tax in Kind was written, when we had no developed 
socialist industry, when Lenin conceived of state capitalism as 
the possible basic form of conducting our economy, and when 
he considered co-operation in conjunction with state Capitalism. 
But this interpretation has now become inadequate and has been 
rendered obsolete by history, for times have changed since then : 
Our socialist industry has developed, state capitalism never took 
hold to the degree expected, whereas the co-operatives, which 


now have over ten million members, have begun to link up with 
socialist industry, 


How else are we to explain t 
two years after The Tax in Kind was written, Lenin began to 
regard co-operation in a different light, and considered that “co- 


operation, under our conditions, very often entirely coincides 
with socialism” (see Vol. XXVII, p. 396). 


How else can this be explained except by the fact that during 
d grown, whereas state 


he fact that already in 1923, 


‘changed also, 


Here, for instance, is a remarkable Passage from Lenin’s 


‘pamphlet On Co-operation (1923), which throws light on this 
matter : 


“Under state capitalism,* co-operative enterprises differ from state 
capitalist enterprises, firstly, in that they are private enterprises and, 
“secondly, in that they are collective enterprises. Under our present 
system,” co-operative enterprises differ from private capitalist enterprises 
because they are collective enterprises, but they di 


o not differ® from 
socialist enterprises if the land on which they are situated and the means 
-of production belong to the State, i.e., the working class” (see Vol. XXVII, 
p. 396). 


In this short passage two big questions are solved. Firstly, 
that “our present system” is not state capitalism. Secondly, that 
co-operative enterprises taken in conjunction with “our system” 
“do not differ” from socialist enterprises, 


* My italics—J. St. 
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I think it would be difficult to express oneself more clearly. 
Here is another passage from the same pamphlet of Lenin’s : 


for us, the mere growth of co-operation (with the ‘slight” 
exception mentioned above) is identical with the growth of socialism, and 
at the same time we must admit that a radical change has taken place in 
our whole outlook on socialism” (ibid.). 


Obviously, the pamphlet On Co-operation gives a new apprai- 
sal of the co-operatives, a thing which the “New Opposition” 
does not want to admit, and which it is carefully hushing up, in 
defiance of the facts, in defiance of the obvious truth, in defiance 
of Lepinism. 

Co-operation taken in conjunction with state capitalism is. 
one thing, and co-operation taken in conjunction with socialist 
industry is another. 

From this, however, it must not be concluded that a gulf lies 
between The Tax in Kind and On Co-operation. That would, 
of course, be wrong. It is sufficient, for instance, to refer to the: 
following passage in The Tax in Kind to discern immediately the 
inseparable connection between The Tax in Kind and the pam- 
phlet On Co-operation as regards appraisal of the co-operatives. 
Here it is : 

“The transition from concessions to socialism is a transition from 
one form of large-scale production to another form of large-scale produc- 
tion. The transition from small-proprietor co-operatives to socialism is a 
transition from small production to large-scale production, ie., it is a 
more complicated transition, but, if successful, is capable of embracing. 
wider masses of the population, is capable of pulling up the deeper and 
more tenacious roots of the old, pre-socialist* and even pre-capitalist 
relations, which most stubbornly resist all ‘innovations’” (see Vol. XXVI,. 
p. 337). 


From this quotation it is evident that even during the time of 
The Tax in Kind, when we had as yet no developed socialist 
industry, Lenin was of the opinion that, if successful, co-operation 
could be transformed into a powerful weapon in the struggle 
against “pre-socialist,” and, hence, against capitalist relations. 
I think it was precisely this idea that subsequently served as the 
point of departure for his pamphlet On Co-operation. 

But what follows from all this ? 


*My italics.—J. St. 
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From all this it follows that the “New Opposition” approaches 
the question of co-operation, not in a Marxist way, but meta- 
physically. It regards co-operation not as a historical pheno- 
menon taken in conjunction with other phencmena, in conjunc- 
tion, say, with state capitalism (in 1921) or with socialist in- 
dustry (in 1923), but as something constant and immutable 
a “thing in itself.” 

Hence the mistakes of the opposition on the question of co- 
Operation, hence its disbelief in the development of the country- 
side towards socialism through co-operation, hence its turning 
back to the old path, the path of capitalist development in the 
countryside. 

Such, in general, is the position of the “New Opposition” on 
the practical questions of socialist construction, 

There is only one conclusion : the line of the opposition, so 
far as it has a line, its wavering and vacillation, its disbelief in 
our cause and its consternation in face of difficulties, lead to 
capitulation to the capitalist elements of our economy. 

For, if NEP is mainly a retreat, if the socialist nature of state 
industry is doubted, if the kulak is almost omnipotent, if little 
hope can be placed in the co-operatives, if the role of the middle 
peasant is progressively declining, if the new path of develop- 
ment in the countryside is open to doubt, if the Party is almost 
degenerating, while the revolution in the West is not very near 
—then what is there left in the arsenal of the opposition, what 
can it count on in the struggle against the capitalist elements in 
our economy ? You cannot go into battle armed only with “The 
Philosophy of the Epoch.” 

It is clear that the arsenal of the “New Opposition,” if it can 
be termed an arsenal at all, is an unenviable one. It is not an 
arsenal for battle. Still less is it one for victory. 

It is clear that the Party would be doomed “in no time” if it 
entered the fight equipped with such an arsenal ; it would simply 
have to capitulate to the capitalist elements in our economy, 

That is why the Fourteenth Congress of the Party was 
absolutely right in deciding that “the fight for the victory of 
of socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. is the main task of our 
Party” ; that one of the necessary conditions for the fulfilment of 
this task is “to combat disbelief in the cause of building socialism 
in our country and the attempts to represent our enterprises, 


, as 
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“which are of a ‘consistently socialist type’ (Lenin), as state capi- 
talist enterprises” ; that “such ideological trends, which prevent the 
masses from adopting a conscious attitude towards the building 
of socialism in general and of a socialist industry in particular, 
can only serve to hinder the growth of the socialist elements in 
our economy and to facilitate the struggle of private capital against 
them” ; that “the congress therefore considers that wide-spread 
‘educational work must be carried on for the purpose of overcom- 
ing these distortions of Leninism” (see Resolution on the Report 
«of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.)**). 

The historical significance of the Fourteenth Congress of the 
*C.P.S.U.(B.) lies in the fact that it was able radically to expose 
the mistakes of the “New Opposition,” that it rejected their dis- 
‘belief and whining, that it clearly and precisely indicated the path 
of the further struggle for socialism, opened before the Party the 
-prospect of victory, and -thus armed the proletariat with an in- 
vincible faith in the victory of socialist construction. 


-January 25, 1926 


J. V. Stalin, Concerning Questions of Leninism, 
„Moscow and Leningrad, 1926 


Concerning the Question of the Strategy and! 
Tactics of the Russian Communists®* 


This article is based on the lectures “On the Strategy and! 
Tactics of the Russian Communists” that I delivered at different 
times at the workers’ club in the Presnya District and to the 
Communist group at the Sverdloy University.°° I have decided 
to publish it not only because I think it is my duty to meet the 
wishes of the Presnya and Sverdloy comrades, but also because it 
seems to me that the article itself will be of some use for our new" 
generation of Party workers. I consider it necessary to say, how- 
ever, that this article does not claim to present anything new in 
substance compared with what has already been said severa 
times in the Russian Party press by our leading comrades. ‘he 
present article must be regarded as a condensed and schematic: 
exposition of the fundamental views of Comrade Lenin. 


PRELIMINARY CONCEPTS 
1. Two Aspects OF THE WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


Political strategy, as well as tactics, is concerned with the 
working-class movement. But the working-class movement it- 
self consists of two elements : the objective or spontaneous ele- 
ment, and the subjective or conscious element. The objective, 
spontaneous element is the group of processes that take place 
independently of the conscious and regulating will of the pro- 
letariat. The economic development of the country, the develop-- 
ment of capitalism, the disintegration of the old regime, the 
Spontaneous movements of the proletariat and of the classes 
around it, the conflict of classes, etc.—all these are phenomena. 
whose development does not depend on the will of the proletariat. 
That is the objective side of the movement. Strategy has noth-- 
ing to do with those processes, for it can neither stop nor alter 
them; it can only take them into account and proceed from: 
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them. That is a field which has to be studied by the theory of 
Marxism and the programme of Marxism. 

But the movement has also a subjective, conscious side. The 
subjective side of the movement is the reflection in the minds of 
the workers of the spontaneous processes of the movement ; it is 
the conscious and systematic movement of the proletariat towards 
a definite goal. It is this side of the movement that interests 
us because, unlike the objective side, it is entirely subject to the 
directing influence of strategy and tactics. Whereas strategy is 
unable to cause any change in the course of the objective process- 
es of the movement, here, on the contrary, on the subjective, 
conscious side of the movement, the field of application of strategy 
is broad and varied, because strategy can accelerate or retard the 
movement, direct it along the shortest path or divert it to a more 
difficult and painful path, depending on the perfections or short- 
comings of strategy itself. 

To accelerate or retard the movement, facilitate or hinder it 
—such is the field and the limits within which political strategy 
and tactics can be applied. 


2. THE THEORY AND PROGRAMME 
OF MARXSIM 


Strategy itself does not study the objective processes of the 
movement. Nevertheless, it must know them and take them into 
account correctly if gross and fatal errors in the leadership of 
of the movement are to be avoided. The objective processes of 
the movement are studied, in the first place, by the theory of 
Marxism and also by the programme of Marxism. Hence, 
Strategy must base itself entirely on the data provided by the 
theory and programme of Marxism. 

From a study of the objective processes of capitalism in their 
development and decline, the theory of Marxism arrives at the 
Conclusion that the fall of the bourgeoisie and the seizure of 
power by the proletariat are inevitable, that capitalism must in- 
evitably give way to socialism. Proletarian strategy can be call- 
ed truly Marxist only when its operations are based on this 
fundamental conclusion of the theory of Marxism. 

Proceeding from the data of theory, the programme of 
Marxism determines the aims of the proletarian movement, which 
are scientifically formulated in the points of the programme. 


13 
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The programme may be designed to cover the whole period of 
capitalist development and have in view the overthrow of capi- 
talism and the organisation of socialist production, or only one 
definite phase of the development of capitalism, for instance, the 
overthrow of the survivals of the feudal-absolutist system and the 
creation of conditions for the free development of capitalism. 
Accordingly, the programme may consist of two parts: a 
maximum and a minimum. It goes without saying that strategy 
designed for the minimum part of the programme is bound to 
differ from strategy designed for the maximum part ; and strategy 
can be called truly Marxist only when it is guided in its operations 


by the aims of the movement as formulated in the programme of 
Marxism. 


3. STRATEGY 


The most important function of strategy is to determine the 
main direction which ought to be taken by the working-class 
movement, and along which the proletariat can most advan- 
tageously deliver the main blow at its enemy in order to achieve 
the aims formulated in the programme. A strategic plan is a 
plan of the organisation of the decisive blow in the direction in 
which the blow is most likely to achieve the maximum results. 

The principal features of political strategy could easily be 
described by drawing an analogy with military strategy: for 
instance, in the fight against Denikin during the Civil War. 
Everybody remembers the end of 1919, when Denikin’s forces 
were standing near Tula. At that time an interesting dispute 
arose among our military men about the point from which the 
decisive blow at Denikin’s armies should be delivered. Some 
military men proposed that the line Tsaritsyn-Novorossiisk be 
chosen for the main direction of the blow. Others, on the con- 
trary, proposed that the decisive blow be delivered along the line 
Voronezh-Rostoy, to proceed along this line and thus cut Denikin’s 
armies in two and then crush each part separately. The first 
plan undoubtedly had its merits in that it provided for the capture 
of Novorossiisk, which would have cut off the retreat of Denikin’s 
armies. But, on the one hand, it was faulty because it assumed 
our advance through districts (the Don Region) which were 
hostile to Soviet power, and thus would have involved heavy 
casualties ; on the other hand, it was dangerous because it opened 
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for Denikin’s armies the road to Moscow via Tula and Serpukhoy. 
The only correct plan for the main blow was the second one, 
because, on the one hand, it assumed the advance of our main 
group through districts (Voronezh Gubernia-Donets Basin) which 
were friendly towards Soviet power and, therefore, would not 
involve any considerable casualties ; on the other hand, it would 
disrupt the operations of Denikin’s main group of forces which 
were moving towards Moscow. The majority of the military 
men declared in favour of the second plan, and this determined 
the fate of the war against Denikin. 


In other words, determining the direction of the-main blow 
means deciding in advance the nature of operations during the 
whole period of the war, i.e., deciding in advance, to the extent 
of nine-tenths, the fate of the whole war. That is the function 
of strategy. 


The same must be said about political strategy. The first 
serious collision between the political leaders of the Russian 
Proletariat on the question of the main direction of the proletarian 
movement took place at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
during the Russo-Japanese war. At that time, as we know, one 
section of our Party (the Mensheviks) held the view that the 
main direction of the proletarian movement in its struggle against 
tsarism should be along the line of a bloc between the proletariat 
and the liberal bourgeoisie ; the peasantry was omitted, or almost 
entirely omitted from the plan as a major revolutionary factor, 
while the leading role in the general revolutionary movement was 
assigned to the liberal bourgeoisie. The other section of the 
Party (the Bolsheviks) maintained, on the contrary, that the 
main blow should proceed along the line of a bloc between the 
proletariat and the peasantry, and that the leading role in the 
general revolutionary movement should be assigned to the prole- 
tariat, while the liberal bourgeoisie should be neutralised. 


If, by analogy with the war against Denikin, we depict our 
whole revolutionary movement, from the beginning of this century 
to the February Revolution in 1917, as a war waged by the 
workers and peasants against tsarism and the landlords, it will 
be clear that the fate of tsarism and of the landlords largely 
depended upon which of the two strategic plans (the Menshevik 
or the Bolshevik) would be adopted, and upon which direction 
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would be chosen as the main direction of the revolutionary 
movement. 

Just as during the war against Denikin military strategy, by 
deciding the main direction of the blow, determined to the extent 
of nine-tenths the character of all subsequent operations, includ- 
ing the liquidation of Denikin’s armies, so here, in the sphere of 
the revolutionary struggle against tsarism, our political strategy, 
by deciding that the main direction of the revolutionary move- 
ment should follow the Bolshevik plan, determined the character 
of our Party’s work during the whole period of the open struggle 
against tsarism, from the time of the Russo-Japanese war down 
to the February Revolution in 1917, 

The function of political strategy is, primarily, on the basis 
of the data provided by the theory and programme of Marxism, 
and taking into account the experience of the revolutionary 
struggle of the workers of all countries, correctly to determine 
the main direction of the proletarian movement of the given 
country in the given historical period. 


4. Tactics 


Tactics are a part of strategy, subordinated to and serving it. 
Tactics are not concerned with the war as a whole, but with its 
individual episodes, with battles and engagements. Strategy 
strives to win the war, or to carry through the struggle, against 
tsarism let us say, to the end; tactics, on the contrary, strive 
to win particular engagements and battles, to conduct particular 
campaigns successfully, or particular operations, that are more 
or less appropriate to the concrete situation of the struggle at 
cach given moment. 

A most important function of tactics is to determine the ways 
and means, the forms and methods of fighting that are most appro- 
priate to the concrete situation at the given moment and: are most 
certain to prepare the way for strategic success. Consequently, 
the operation and results of tactics must be regarded not in isola- 
tion, not from the point of view of their immediate effect, but 
from the point of view of the aims and possibilities 

There are times when tactical successes facilitate the achieve- 
ment of strategic aims. Such was the case, for instance, on the 
Denikin front at the end of 1919, when our troops liberated Orel 
and Voronezh, when the successes of our cavalry at Voronezh 


of strategy. 
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and of our infantry at Orel created a situation favourable for 
delivering the blow at Rostov. Such was the case in August 
1917 in Russia, when the Petrograd and Moscow Soviets came 
over to the side of the Bolsheviks and thereby created a new 
Political situation, which subsequently facilitated the blow 
delivered by our Party in October. 

There are also times when tactical successes, brilliant from 
the point of view of their immediate effect but not correspond- 
ing to the strategic possibilities, create an “unexpected” situation, 
fatal to the whole campaign. Such was the case with Denikin 
at the end of 1919 when, carried away by the easy success of 
a rapid and striking advance on Moscow, he stretched his front 
from the Volga to the Dnieper, and thereby prepared the way for 
the defeat of his armies. Such was the case in 1920, during the 
War against the Poles, when, under-estimating the strength of 
the national factor in Poland, and carried away by the easy 
Sucessess of a striking advance, we undertook a task that was 
beyond our strength, the task of breaking into Europe via Warsaw, 
which rallied the vast majority of the Polish population against 
the Soviet forces and so created a situation which nullified the 
Successes of the Soviet forces at Minsk and Zhitomir and damaged 
the Soviet Government’s prestige in the West. 

Lastly, there are also times when a tactical success must be 
ignored and when tactical losses and reverses must be deliberately 
incurred in order to ensure futute strategic gains. This often 
happens in time of war, when one side, wishing to save its army 
cadres and to withdraw them from the onslaught of superior 
enemy forces, begins a systematic retreat and surrenders whole 
Cities and regions without a fight in order to gain time and to 
muster its forces for new decisive battles in the future. Such 
was the case in Russia in 1918, during the German offensive, 
when our Party was forced to accept the Brest Peace, which was 
a tremendous setback from the point of view of the immediate 
Political effect at that moment, in order to preserve the alliance 
with the peasants, who were thirsting for peace, to obtain a 
Tespite, to create a new army and thereby ensure strategic gains 
in the future, 

In other words, tactics must not be subordinated to the 
transient interests of the moment, they must not be guided by 
Considerations of immediate political effect, still less must they 
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desert firm ground and build castles in the air. ‘Tactics must 
be devised in accordance with the aims and possibilities of 
strategy. 

The function of tactics is primarily to determine—in 
accordance with the requirements of strategy, and taking into 
account the experience of the workers’ revolutionary struggle 
in all countries—the forms and methods of fighting most appro- 
priate to the concrete situation of the struggle at each given 
moment. 


5. FORMS OF STRUGGLE 


The methods of warfare, the forms of war, are not always 
the same. They change in accordance with the conditions of 
development, primarily, in accordance with the development of 
production. In the time of Genghis Khan the methods of war- 
fare were different from those in the time of Nepoleon III; in 
the twentieth century they are different from those in the 
nineteenth century. 


The art of war under modern conditions consists in mastering 
all forms of warfare and all the achievements of science in this 
sphere, utilising them intelligently, combining them skilfully, or 
making timely use of one or another of these forms as circum- 
stances require. 

The same must be said about the forms of struggle in the 
political sphere. The forms of struggle in the political sphere 
are even more varied than the forms of warfare. They change 
in accordance with the development of economic life, social life 
and culture, with the condition of classes, the relation of the 
contending forces, the kind of government and, finally, with inter- 
national relations, and so forth. The illegal form of struggle 
under absolutism, combined with partial strikes and workers? 
demonstrations ; the open form of struggle when “legal possibi- 
lities” exist, and workers’ mass political strikes ; the parliamen- 
tary form of struggle at the time, say, of the Duma, and extra- 
parliamentary mass action which sometimes develops into armed 
uprising ; lastly, state forms of struggle, after the proletariat has 
taken power and obtains the opportunity to utilise all the re- 
sources and forces of the state, including the army—such, in 
general, are the forms of struggle that are brought to the fore 


— 
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by the practical experience of the revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat. ' 

It is the task of the Party to master all forms of struggle, 
to combine them intelligently on the battlefield and skilfully to 
intensify the struggle in those forms which are specially suitable 
in the given situation. 


6. ForMs OF ORGANISATION 


The forms of organisation of armies and the different arms 
of the service are usually adapted to the forms and methods of 
warfare. When the latter change, the former change. In a war 
of manoeuvre the issue is often decided by massed cavalry. In 
positional warfare, on the contrary, cavalry plays either no part 
at all, or plays a subordinate part ; heavy artillery and aircraft, 
gas and tanks decide everything. 

The task of the art of war is to ensure having all arms of 
the service, bring them to perfection and skilfully combine their 
operations, 

The same can be said about the forms of organisation in the 
political sphere. Here, as in the military sphere, the forms of 
organisation are adapted to the forms of the struggle. Secret 
organisations of professional revolutionaries in the period of 
absolutism ; educational, trade-union, co-operative and parlia- 
mentary organisations (the Duma group, etc.) in the period of 
the Duma; factory and workshop committees, peasant com- 
mittees, strike committees, Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, revolutionary military committees, and a broad prole- 
tarian party which unites all these forms of organisation, in the 
period of mass action and insurrection ; finally, the state form 
of organisation of the proletariat in the period when power is 
concentrated in the hands of the working class—such, in general, 
are the forms of organisation on which, under certain conditions, 
the proletariat can and must rely in its struggle against the 
bourgeoisie. 

The task of the Party is to master all these forms of organisa- 
tion, bring them to perfection and skilfully combine their 
operations at each given moment. 


7. THE SLOGAN. THE DIRECTIVE 


Skilfully formulated decisions which express the aims of the 
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war, or of individual engagements, and which are popular among 
the troops, are sometimes of decisive importance at the front 
as a means inspiring the army to action, of maintaining its morale, 
and so forth. Appropriate orders, slogans, or appeals to the 
troops are as important for the whole course of a war as first- 
class heavy artillery, or first-class fast-moving tanks. 

Slogans are still more important in the political sphere, when 
one has to deal with tens and hundreds of millions of the popula- 
tion, with their diverse demands and requirements. 

A slogan is a concise and clear formulation of the aims of 
the struggle, near or remote, given by the leading group, let us 
say, of the proletariat, by its party. Slogans vary in accordance 
with the different aims of the struggle, aims embracing either a 
whole historical period or individual stages and episodes of the 
given historical period. The slogan “Down with the autocracy” 
which was first advanced by the “Emancipation of Labour” 
group®® in the ’eighties of the last century, was a propaganda 
slogan, since its aim was to win over to the Party individuals 
and groups of the most steadfast and sturdy fighters. In the 
period of the Russo-Japanese war, when the instability of the 
autocracy became more or less evident to large sections of the 
working class, this slogan became an agitation slogan, for it was 
designed to win over vast masses of the toilers. In the period 
just before the February Revolution of 1917, when tsarism had 
already become completely discredited in the eyes of the masses, 
the slogan “Down with the autocracy” was transformed from an 
agitation slogan into an action slogan, since it was designed to 
move vast masses into the assault on tsarism. During the 
February Revolution this slogan became a Party directive, i.e., a 
direct call to seize certain institutions and certain positions of 
the tsarist system on a definite date, for it was already a matter 
of overthrowing and destroying tsarism. A directive is the Party's 
direct call for action, at a certain time and in a certain place, 
binding upon all members of the Party and, if the call correctly 
and aptly formulates the demands of the masses, and if the time 
is really ripe for it, it is usually taken up by the broad masses of 
the toilers, 

To confuse slogans- with directives, or an agitation slogan 
with an action slogan, is as dangerous as premature or belated 
action, which is sometimes fatal. In April 1917, the slogan “All 
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‘power to the Soviets” was an agitation slogan. The well-known 
demonstration which took place in Petrograd in April 1917 under 
the slogan “All power to the Soviets,” and which surrounded the 
Winter Palace, was an attempt, premature and therefore fatal, 
to convert this slogan into an action slogan. That was a very 
dangerous example of the confusion of an agitation slogan with 
an action slogan. The Party was right when it condemned the 
initiators of this demonstration, for it knew that the conditions 
necessary for the transformation of this slogan into an action 
slogan had not yet arisen, and that premature action on the part 
of the proletariat might result in the defeat of its forces. 

On the other hand, there are cases when the Party is faced 
with the necessity of cancelling or changing “overnight” an 
adopted slogan (or directive) for which the time is ripe, in 
order to guard its ranks against a trap set by the enemy, or with 
the necessity of postponing the execution of the directive to a 
more favourable moment. Such a case arose in Petroagrd in 
June 1917, when, because the situation had changed, the Central 
Committee of our Party “suddenly” cancelled the workers’ and 
soldiers’ demonstration, which had been carefully prepared and 
fixed to take place on June 10. 

It is the Party’s duty skilfully and opportunely to transform 
agitation slogans into action slogans, or action slogans into 
definite and concrete directives, or, if the situation demands it, 
to display the necessary flexibility and determination to cancel 
the execution of any given slogan in good time, even if it is 


popular and the time is ripe for it. 


THE STRATEGIC PLAN 
1. Historic TURNS. STRATEGIC PLANS 


The Party’s strategy is not something constant, fixed once 
and for all. It alters in accordance with the turns in history, 
with historic changes. These alterations in strategy find expres- 
sion in the fact that with each separate turn in history a separate 
strategic plan is drawn up corresponding to that turn, and effec- 
tive during the whole period from that turn to the next. The 
strategic plan defines the direction of the main blow to be deli- 
vered by the revolutionary forces and the corresponding disposi- 
tion of the vast masses on the social front. Naturally, a strategic 
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plan suitable for one period of history, which has its own specific: 
features, cannot be suitable for another period of history, which 
has entirely different specific features. Corresponding to each 
turn in history is the strategic plan essential for it and adapted 
to its tasks. 

The same may be said about the conduct of war. The 
strategic plan that was drawn up for the war against Kolchak 
could not have been suitable for the war against Denikin, which. 
called for a new strategic plan, which, in its turn, would not 
have been suitable for, say, the war against the Poles in 1920,. 
because the direction of the main blows, as well as the disposition 
of the main fighting forces, could not but be different in each 
of these three cases. 

The recent history of Russia knows of three main historic: 
turns, which gave rise to three different strategic plans in the 
history of our Party. We consider it necessary to describe them: 
briefly in order to show how the Party’s strategic plans in general. 
change in conformity with new historic changes. 

2. Tue First Historic TURN AND THE COURSE 
TOWARDS THE BOURGEOIS-DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION IN RussIA 


This turn began at the beginning of the present century,. 
in the period of the Russo-Japanese war, when the defeat of the. 
tsar’s armies and the tremendous political strikes of the Russian 
workers stirred up all classes of the population and pushed them. 
into the arena of the political struggle. This turn came to an 
end in the days of the February Revolution in 1917. 

During this period two strategic plans were at issue in our 
Party: the plan of the Mensheviks (Plekhanov-Martoy, 1905), 
and the plan of the Bolsheviks (Comrade Lenin, 1905). 

The Menshevik strategy planned the main blow at tsarism. 
along the line of a coalition between the liberal bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat. Proceeding from the fact that at that time the 
revolution was regarded as a bourgeois revolution, this plan 
assigned the hegemony (leadership) of the movement to the 
liberal bourgeoisie and doomed the proletariat to the role of 
“extreme left opposition,’ to the role of “prompter” to the 
bourgeoisie, while the peasantry, one of the major revolutionary 
forces, was entirely, or almost entirely, left out of account. It is. 
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easy to understand that since this plan left out of account the 
millions of peasants in a country like Russia it was hopelessly 
utopian, and since it placed the fate of the revolution in the hands 
of the liberal bourgeoisie (the hegemony of the bourgeoisie) it 
was reactionary, for the liberal bourgeoisie was not interested in 
achieving the complete victory of the revolution, it was always 
ready to end the matter by a deal with tsarism. 

The Bolshevik strategy (see Comrade Lenin's book Two 
Tactics®*) planned the revolution’s main blow at tsarism along 
the line of a coalition between the proletariat and the peasantry, 
while the liberal bourgeoisie was to be neutralised. Proceeding 
from the fact that the liberal bourgeoisie was not interested in 
the complete victory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution, that 
it preferred a deal with tsarism at the expense of the workers 
and peasants to the victory of the revolution, this plan assigned 
the hegemony of the revolutionary movement to the proletariat 
as the only completely revolutionary class in Russia. This plan 
was remarkable not only because it took into account correctly 
the driving forces of the revolution, but also because it contained 
in embryo the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat (the 
hegemony of the proletariat), because it brilliantly foresaw the 
next, higher phase of the revolution in Russia and facilitated the 
transition to it. 

The subsequent development of the revolution right up to 
February 1917 fully confirmed the correctness of this strategic 


plan. 


3. Tue SECOND Historic TURN AND 
THE CoursE TOWARDS THE DICTATORSHIP 
Or THE PROLETARIAT IN RUSSIA 


The second turn began with the February Revolution in 1917, 
after tsarism was overthrown, when the imperialist war had ex- 
posed the fatal ulcers of capitalism all over the world ; when 
the liberal bourgeoisie, incapable of taking in its hands the actual 
government of the country, was compelled to confine itself to 
holding formal power (the Provisional Government); when the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, after getting actual 
power into their hands, had neither the experience nor the will 
to make the necessary use of it; when the soldiers at the front 
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and the workers and peasants in the rear were groaning under 
the burdens of the war and economic disruption ; when the “dual 
power” and “contact commitce”®® regime torn by internal con- 
tradictions and capable neither of waging war nor of bringing 
about peace, not only failed to find “a way out cf the impasse” 
but confused the situation still more. This period ended with 
the October Revolution in 1917. 

Two strategic plans were at issue in the Soviets at that time: 
the Menshevik-Socialist-Revolutionary plan, and the Bolshevik 
plan. 

The Menshevik-Socialist-Revolutionary strategy, vacillating at 
first between the Soviets and the Provisional Government, between 
revolution and counter-revolution, took final shape at the time 
of the opening of the Democratic Conference (September 1917). 
It took the line of the gradual but steady removal of the Soviets 
from power and the concentration of all power in the country in 
the hands of the “Pre-parliament,” the prototype of a future 
bourgeois parliament. The questions of peace and war, the 
agrarian and labour questions, as well as the national question, 
were shelved, pending the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly, which, in its turn, was postponed for an indefinite 
period. “All power to the Constituent Assembly”—this was how 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks formulated their 
Strategic plan. It was a plan for the preparation of a bourgeois 
dictatorship, a combed and brushed-up, “perfectly democratic” 
dictatorship it is true, but a bourgeois dictatorship for all that. 

The Bolshevik strategy (see Comrade Lenin’s “Theses,” 
published in April 19177) planned the main blow along the 
line of liquidating the power of the bourgeoisie by the combined 
forces of the proletariat and the poor peasants, along the line of 
organising the dictatorship of the proletariat in the shape of a 
Soviet Republic. Rupture with imperialism and withdrawal from 
the war ; liberation of the oppressed nationalities of the former 
Russian Empire ; expropriation of the landlords and capitalists ; 
preparation of the conditions for organising socialist economy— 
such were the elements of the Bolsheviks? strategic plan in that 
period.. “All power to the Soviets’—this was how the Bolshe- 
viks then formulated their strategic plan. This plan was impor- 
tant not only because it took into account correctly the actual 
driving forces of the new, proletarian revolution in Russia, but 
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also because it facilitated and accelerated the unleashing of the 
revolutionary movement in the West. 

Subsequent developments right up to the October Revolution 
fully confirmed the correctness of this strategic plan. 


4. THE THIRD HISTORIC TURN 
AND THE COURSE TOWARDS THE PROLETARIAN 
REVOLUTION IN EUROPE 


The third turn began with the October Revolution, when 
the mortal combat between the two imperialist groups in the 
West had reached its climax ; when the revolutionary crisis in the 
West was obviously growing ; when the bourgeois government in 
Russia, bankrupt and entangled in contradictions, fell under the 
blows of the proletarian revolution ; when the victorious prole- 
tarian revolution broke with imperialism and withdrew from the 
war, and thereby made bitter enemies in the shape of imperialist 
coalitions in the West; when the new Soviet Government’s 
decrees on peace, the confiscation of the landlords’ land, the 
expropriation of the capitalists and the liberation of the oppressed 
nationalities earned for it the confidence of millions of toilers 
throughout the world. This was a turn on an international scale, 
because, for the first time, the international front of capital was 
breached, the question of overthrowing capitalism was for the 
first time put on a practical footing. This transformed the Octo- 
ber Revolution from a national, Russian force into an international 
force, and the Russian workers from a backward detachment of 
the international proletariat into its vanguard, which by its devoted 
struggle rouses the workers of the West and the oppressed 
countries of the East. This turn has not yet come to the end 
of its development, for it has not yet developed on an international 
scale, but its content and general direction are already sufficiently 
clear. 4 

Two strategic plans were at issue in political circles in Russia 
at that time: the plan of the counter-revolutionaries, who had 
drawn into their organisations the active sections of the Menshe- 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, and the plan of the Bolsheviks. 

The counter-revolutionaries and active Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and Mensheviks planned along the line of uniting in one 
camp all the discontented elements: the old army officers in the 
rear and at the front, the bourgeois-nationalist governments in 
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the border regions, the capitalists and landlords who had been - 


expropriated by the revolution, the agents of the Entente who 
were preparing for intervention, and so forth. They steered a 
course ‘towards the overthrow of the Soviet Government by 
means of revolts or foreign intervention, and the restoration of 
the capitalist order in Russia. 

The Bolsheviks, on the contrary, planned along the line of 
internally strengthening the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
Russia and extending the sphere of operation of the proletarian 
revolution to all countries of the world by combining the efforts 
of the proletarians of Russia with the efforts of the proletarians 
of Europe and with the efforts of the oppressed nations of the 
East against world imperialism. Highly noteworthy is the exact 
and concise formulation of this strategic plan given by Comrade 
Lenin in his pamphlet The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, namely: “To do the utmost possible in one 
country (one’s own—J. St.) for the development, support and 
awakening of the revolution in all countries.’ The value of this 
strategic plan lies not only in that it took into account correctly 
the driving forces of the world revolution, but also in that it 
foresaw and facilitated the subsequent process of transformation 
of Soviet Russia into the focus of attention of the revolutionary 
movement throughout the world, into the banner of liberation 
of the workers in the West and of the colonies in the East. 

The subsequent development of the revolution all over the 
world, arid also the five years’ existence of Soviet power in Russia, 
have fully confirmed the correctness of this strategic plan. The 
fact that the counter-revolutionaries, Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks, who made several attempts to overthrow the Soviet 
Government, are now émigrés, while the Soviet Government and 
the international proletarian organisation are becoming the major 
instruments of the policy of the world proletariat, and other facts 
of this kind, are obvious testimony in favour of the Bolsheviks’ 
strategic plan. 


Pravda, No. 56, 
March 14, 1923 
Signed: J. Stalin 


LETTERS FROM THE CAUCASUS”! 


BAKU 
THE SITUATION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


After the country became “pacified” to some extent, after 
tthe good harvest in Russia and a revival of activity in the Central 
Industrial region, the oil industry entered the phase of a minor 
boom. Owing to the risky nature of partial strikes (because of 
the cruel political reprisals and the growing organization of the 
oil owners) arrears of oil output due to strikes dropped to a 
matter of half a million poods (in 1908 they amounted to 
11,000,000 poods and in 1907 to 26,000,000 poods). The 
‘absence of strikes and the steady rate of oil bailing served as 
one of the favourable conditions for increasing the output of 
„gusher oil. The (relative) stability which set in in the oil industry 
helped it to recover the market it had lost during the past few 
‘years. This year oil output rose to 500,000,000 poods—a figure 
not reached in any of the past four years (last year it amounted 
to 467,000,000 poods). Thanks to the increased demand for 
liquid fuel in the Central Industrial region and to the substitution 
of oil for Donets coal on the South-Eastern, Ryazan-Urals and 
Moscow-Kazan railways, oil deliveries this year greatly exceed 
those of last year. Notwithstanding the wailing of the oil 
owners, the price of oil is not dropping but remains steady, for 
‘the average price for the year is the same as that of last year 
(twenty-one kopeks). And every now and again the heaven- 
blessed wells burst out in gushers, and it rains oil for the benefit 
-of the oil owners. f 

In short, “business” is improving for the oil owners. 

Meanwhile, economic reprisals, far from subsiding, are 
‘steadily increasing. “Bonuses” and rent allowances are being 
withdrawn. The three-shift system (eight hours’ work) is being 
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replaced by the two-shift system (twelve hours’ work.), while: 
overtime gang work is becoming systematic. Medical assistance 
and expenditure on schools are being reduced to a minimum 
(although the oil owners spend over 600,000 rubles per annum 
on the police !). Canteens and people’s halls have already been 
closed. The oil field and works commissions and the trade 
unions are absolutely ignored, class-conscious comrades are being 
discharged as in the old days. Fines and beatings are being 
reintroduced. 

The police and the gendarmerie—the servants of the tsarist 
regime—are entirely at the service of the oil kings. The inunda- 
tion of the Baku oil districts with spies and provocateurs, the 
mass deportation of workers for the slightest conflict with the 
oil owners, complete destruction of actual “liberties”—Baku’s 
privileges—and arrests after arrests—such is the picture of the 
“constitutional” activities of the local authorities. This is quite 
understandable: ñrstly, they cannot “by their very nature” refrain 
from strangling every “liberty,” even the most elementary ; 
secondly, they are obliged to behave in this way because the oil 
industry, which provides the Treasury with a “revenue” of not 
less than 40,000,000 rubles per annum in the shape of royalties, 
quotas in money or in kind from government fields, excise duties 
and transportation charges, “needs” tranquillity and uninterrupted 
production. This is quite apart from the fact that every hitch 
in the oil industry has a depressing effect upon the Central Indus- 
trial region, and this, in turn, disturbs the government’s “affairs.” 
True, in the recent past the government considered it necessary 
to permit certain “liberties” in the oil districts and arranged 
“conferences” between the workers and the oil owners. But this 
was in the past, when the chances of the counter-revolution were 
not yet clear—then the policy of flirting with the workers was 
the most profitable one. Now, however, the situation is clear, 
the counter-revolution is “definitely” established—and the policy 
of brutal reprisals has taken the place of the flirting policy, the 
pogromist-Martynoy has replaced the silver-tongued Junkoysky, 

Meanwhile, the workers are becoming completely disillusioned 
about the expediency of partial strikes ; they are more and more 
resolutely talking about a general economic strike. The fact 
that “business” is improving for the oil owners but that their acts 
of persecution are increasing for all that, greatly incenses the 
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workers and puts them in a fighting mood. And the more 
resolutely their former gains are withdrawn the more the idea of 
a general strike matures in their minds, and the greater 1s the 
impatience with which they are “waiting” for the “declaration” 
of a strike. 

The organization took into account the favourable situation 
for a strike in the oil industry and the strike mood among the 
workers and decided to start preparatory work for a general 
strike. At present the Baku Committee is engaged in canvassing 
the masses and in drawing up common demands that can rally 
the entire oil proletariat. In all probability the demands will 
include: an eight-hour day, higher wages, abolition of overtime 
and gang work, increased medical assistance, housing settlements 
and rent allowances, people’s halls and schools, recognition of 
the commissions and the unions. The organization and its exe- 
cutive body, the Baku Committee, believe that, in spite of the 
intensification of the counter-revolution and the growing organiza- 
tion of the oil owners, the workers will succeed in gaining what 
they want if they oppose the enemy forces with their class orga- 
nization by uniting the oil field and works commissions, by en- 
larging and strengthening the unions and by rallying around 
Social-Democracy. The choice of the moment to launch the 
struggle depends upon a yariety of conditions which are difficult 
to foresee. So far, one thing is clear, namely, that a strike is 
inevitable and that it is necessary to prepare for it “without a 
moment’s delay.”.. . 


LocaL GOVERNMENT IN THE OIL FIELDS 


The revival in the oil industry is not the only important 
event in the life of the Baku proletariat. A no less important 
event is the “Zemstov campaign” that was launched here recently, 
We refer to local government in the Baku oil districts. After 
the Minister of the Interior’s well-known “plan” for setting up 
Zemstvos for the border regions and the corresponding “circular” 
issued by the Viceroy of the Caucasus on the practical measures 
to be taken to introduce the Zemstvo in the Caucasus, the oil 
owners set to work to draw up a scheme of local government for 
the oil fields. The principles of the scheme, which the next 
(28th) oil owner’s congress will undoubtedly endorse, are 
approximately as follows: The oil region (Balakhany, Romany, 
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Sabunchi, Surakhany and Bibi-Eibat) is to form a Zemstvo unit 
separate from the city and the uyezd, to be called the oil field local 
government body. The functions of the oil field local govern- 
ment body are to cover: water supply, lighting, road building, 
tramways, medical assistance, people’s halls, schools, erection of 
slaughter-houses and baths, workers’ settlements, etc. In general 
the local government body is to be organized in conformity with 
the “regulations” of June 12, 1890,” with the difference, however, 
that according to these “regulations” half the seats in the Zemstvo 
are guaranteed to the nobility, whereas here, owing to the absence 
of members of the nobility (by separating the oil region from the 
uyezd the oil owners have insured themselves against the pre- 
dominance of the landowners and have established their own pre- 
dominance) this proportion of seats is guaranteed not even to 
all the oil owners, but to 23 of the biggest. Of the 46 seats in 
this local government body, 6 are allocated to representatives of 
government departments and public institutions, 4 to the working 
population numbering 100,000, 18 to the group paying two- 
thirds of all the taxes, i.e., to 23 of the biggest oil owners (the 
total budget is to amount to about 600,000 rubles per annum), 
9 to the group paying one-sixth of the taxes, i.e., 140 to 150 
medium oil owners who are in vassal dependence upon the big 
ones, and the remaining 9 seats are to go to the petty trading and 
industrial bourgeoisie (about 1,400 persons). 

As you see, we have before us, first, the privileged capitalists, 
and second, a purely industrial Zemstvo, which is bound to be- 
come the arena of sharp conflicts between labour and capital. 

By setting up a Zemstvo of precisely this character the oil 
owners want : firstly, to shift most of the cultural and municipal 
functions from their “congress” to the oil field local government 
body and thus convert the “congress” into a pure syndicate ; 
secondly, to pass on some of the expenditure on the needs of 
the oil-field working population to the rest of the bourgeoisie, 
the owners of auxiliary enterprises, boring contractors, etc. As 
regards the allocation of four seats to the workers, who will elect 
“in conformity with the regulations governing the Third State 
Duma” (delegates to be elected by the workers’ curia who are 
to elect four electors), this, far from being a sacrifice on the part 
of the oil owners, is very much to their advantage : four workers’ 
representatives as window dressing for the local government body 
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is so “liberal” and ... so cheap, that the oil kings can readily 
concede this. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that in so far as 
the oil field local government body will unite the oil bourgeoisie 
and the “auxiliary” bourgeoisie, so to speak, it must also unite 
the hitherto disunited oil industry workers and the workers in 
the auxiliary enterprises and give them the opportunity to voice 
their common demands through their four representatives. 

Taking all this into account, the Baku Committee, in its 
resolution on oil field local government, decided to utilize the 
proposed scheme of local government by participating in it for the 
purpose of conducting agitation for the general economic needs 
of the workers and of strengthening the latter’s organization, 

Further, with a view to expanding the electoral system, and 
bearing in mind that the oil field local government body will, in 
general, deal with the same questions that excite the workers as 
those which the conferences hitherto called dealt with—and in 
the latter the workers always had equal representation with the 
oil owners—the organization is demanding in its resolution equal 
representation for the workers in the local government body, 
emphasizing in this resolution that the struggle inside the local 
government body will be effective only to the extent that it is 
backed by the struggle outside the local government body and 
serves the interests of that struggle. ' 

Moreover, in view of the fact that the decision of the gubernia 
conference to exclude from the oil field local government area the 
villages of Balakhany, Sabunchi and Romany—which are actually 
workers? settlements—is disadvantageous to the workers, the orga- 
nization is demanding that these villages be included in the oil 
field local government area. 

Lastly, in the general part of the resolution, pointing to uni- 
versal, equal, direct and secret suffrage as an essential condition 
for the free development of local government bodies and for the 
free manifestation of existing class antagonisms, the Baku Com- 
mittee emphasizes the necessity of overthrowing the tsarist regime 
and of convening a popular Constituent Assembly as a preli- 
minary condition for the creation of consistently democratic local 
government bodies... . 

Oil field local government is still in the formative stage. The 
scheme proposed by the oil owners’ commission has yet to be 
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endorsed by the oil owners’ congress after which it must be sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of the Interior through the Viceroy’s office, 
after that to the State Duma, etc. Nevertheless, the organization 
decided to launch a campaign forthwith, and to convene mect- 
ings in the oil fields and at the works for the purpose of exposing 
the oil owners, of popularizing our platform among the broad 
masses and of agitating for a popular Constituent Assembly. 
With the same objects in view it will not reject either “participa- 
tion” in the oil owners’ congress or utilization of the floor of the 
Duma, and will supply our group in the Duma with the necessary 
materials. 


THE STATE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


In view of certain specifically Baku conditions prevailing in 
the oil fields (some possibility of holding meetings not yet entirely 
destroyed by the authorities, the existence of the oil field and 
works commissions), the state of the organization in Baku differs. 
favourably from the state of the organizations in other parts of 
Russia. Furthermore, the existence of so-called legal possibilities 
also facilitates our work. , As a consequence, the organization 
has fairly considerable connections. But these connections are 
not being utilized owing to a shortage of forces and funds. Oral, 
and more especially printed, agitation must be conducted in the 
Tatar, Armenian and Russian languages, but, owing to the short- 
age of funds (and forces) we are obliged to confine ourselves to 
the Russian language, although the Moslem workers, for example, 
occupy the most important post in the industry (bailing) and 
they are relatively more numerous than Russians or Armenians. 
Bakinsky Proletary (the organ of the Baku Committee)*8 which 
is published in Russian, has not come out for three months 
owing, chiefly, to the absence of funds. At its last meet- 
ing the Baku Committee accepted the proposal of the Tiflis 
Committee to publish a joint organ, if possible in four, or three, 
languages (Russian, Tatar, Georgian and Armenian). The 
membership (in the strict sense of the term) of our organization 
does not exceed 300. Amalgamation with the Menshevik com- 
rades (about 100 members) has not yet entered the phase of 
accomplishment—so far only wishes are observable, but the split 
cannot be liquidated by wishes alone.... Propaganda is being 
conducted only in the advanced study circles, which we here call 
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“discussion groups.” The system is one of lectures. A great 
shortage of serious propaganda literature is felt.... Isolation 
from the Party and complete lack of information about what the 
Party organizations in Russia are doing have a bad effect upon 
the Party membership. An all-Russian organ, regular general 
Party conferences, and systematic tours by members of the 
Central Committee could help matters. Of the decisions of a 
general organizational character adopted by the Baku Committee, 
the most important are the following two: on a general Party 
conference, and on an all-Russian organ.* On the first question, 
the Baku Committee considers that it is necessary to convene a 
conference at the earliest possible date to settle urgent, mainly 
organizational, questions. The Baku Committee also considers 
that it is necessary to convene, parallel with this conference, a 
conference of Bolsheviks to liquidate the abnormal situation that 
has existed within the group for the past few months. On the 
second question the Baku Committee, noting the isolation of the 
organizations from one another, and believing that only an all- 
Russian organ published in Russia can link up the Party organiza- 
tions into a single whole, proposes that the Party should set to 
work to organize such a newspaper. 


“LEGAL POSSIBILITIES” 


The fact that our organization has coped with the crisis with 
relative ease, that it never suspended its activities and always 
responded to all the questions of the day in one way or another, 
is due to a large extent to the “legal possibilities” it enjoys, which 
continue to exist to this day. The “legal possibilities,” in their 
turn, owe their existence, of course, to the special conditions 
prevailing in the oil industry, to the special role the latter plays 
in the national economy, but that is not the point just now.... 
Of the “legal possibilities” in Baku, of special interest are the oil 
field and works commissions. These commissions are elected by 
all the workers of a given firm without exception, irrespective 
of nationality and political convictions. Their function is to 
negotiate on behalf of the workers with the firm’s management on 
questions affecting the oil fields and works. They are not yet 
legal organizations in the direct sense of the term, but indirectly, 


* See pp. 202-05, Vol. II, J. V. Stalin Coll. Works (Moscow 1953). 
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and actually, they are fully legal, for they exist on the basis of 
the “December agreement,” the whole of which is published in 
the workers’ “pay books” that have been issued with the per- 
mission of the authorities. The importance of the oil field and 
works commissions for our organization is clear ; they enable our 
organization to exercise organized influence upon the entire mass 
of the oil workers ; all that is necessary is that the commissions 
should uphold the decisions of our organization before the masses. 
True, the importance of the commissions is not so great now, for 
the oil owners no longer reckon with them, but the workers do 
“reckon” with them, and that is the most important for us... . 
In addition to the commissions there are also the unions, 
actually two unions: that of the “oil industry workers” (about 
900 members) and that of the “mechanical workers” (about 300 
members). The union for “oil extraction” can be ignored, as 
its importance is extremely small. We shall not speak of the 
unions of other crafts which have no direct connection with the 
oil industry, or of the illegal seamen’s union (about 200 mem- 
bers), which is under the influence of the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, although this union is important for the oil industry. Of 
the two unions mentioned, the first (under Bolshevik influence) 
is especially popular among the workers. It is organized on the 
principle of industrial unionism and unites the workers of all 
categories of labour in the oil industry (extraction, boring, 
mechanical, refining, general labour). This type of organization 
is dictated by the conditions of the struggle, which make in- 
expedient strikes of mechanics, for example, independently of the 
oil producers, ete. This the workers realized* and they began 
to desert en masse the union of “mechanical workers.” The 
point is that this union (under Menshevik influence) is organized 
as a craft union, rejects the Principle of industrial unionism and 
instead of one general union proposes three separate unions 
(mechanics, oil workers, and refiners). The craft union 
principle, however, was rejected by Baku practice long ago. 


—— 


* This has not yet been realized by Dmitriyev, who in his book 
Practical Experience of the Trade Union Movement “proves” the necessity 
of three unions on the basis of an “analysis” not of the conditions of the 
oil workers’ Struggle, but of ... the techniq 


i ue of production : there are 
different crafts, therefore, there must be different unions, he argues, 
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This, incidentally, explains the steady decline of the “mecha- 
nical workers’ union. The leaders of the union themselves 
admit this by accepting as members workers other than mechanics, 
thereby violating their own principle. Had it not been for the 
false pride of the above-mentioned leaders, the union of “mecha- 
nical workers,” after openly admitting its mistake, would long ago 
have merged with the union of the “oil industry workers.” 

Incidentally, about merging. “Negotiations” for merging the 
unions have been going on for two years already, but so far they 
have been fruitless because : 1) the Menshevik leaders are deli- 
berately hindering the merger for fear that they will be submerged 
by the Bolshevik majority ; 2) the groups under whose influence 
the unions are functioning have so far not yet united. And 
besides, with whom shall we unite? The 80 to 100 “members” 
that perhaps the Mensheviks have are themselves not yet united. 
At all events, during the past eight months we have not seen a 
single leaflet or heard a single pronouncement from the Menshevik 

- “leading body,” in spite of the fact that during this period the oil 
districts have witnessed important campaigns such as the general 
strike, the Zemstvo, the temperance, and other campaigns. The 
Menshevik organization is practically non-existent, liquidated. To 
put it plainly, there is nobody to unite with. And this state of 
affairs naturally hinders the merging of the unions... . 

Both unions are non-party ; but this does not prevent them 
from. maintaining the closest connection with the Party 
organization. 

The influence of the unions upon the masses is considerable, 
especially that of the union of the “oil industry workers,” and 
this automatically facilitates the task of uniting the most active 
elements around our organization. 

Of the other “legal possibilities,” those worthy of attention 
are the clubs (under Social-Democratic influence) and the “Trud” 
consumers’ co-operative society’ (under Socialist-Revolutionary 
and Social-Democratic influence), both being centres where the 
most active elements of the Baku proletariat are concentrated. 
Concerning their attitude towards the organization, especially the 
attitude of the “Znanie—Sila” club, which operates in all the 
oil districts (the “Nauka” club operates only in the town), the 
same may be said as about the unions... . 

The past two weeks were taken up with the temperance 
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campaign, which called for the activity of nearly all the legal 
organizations. The stand taken by the Baku Committee on this 
question is expressed in its resolution. In the latter, drunkenness 
is regarded as an inevitable evil under capitalism, which can be 
abolished only with the fall of capitalism and the triumph of 
socialism. By reducing the workers and peasants to the condi- 
tion of rightless slaves and robbing them of the opportunity to 
satisfy their cultural requirements, the existing autocratic-feudal 
regime helps to spread drunkenness among the toiling population 
to the utmost degree. This is apart from the fact that representa- 
tives of the “authorities” deliberately encourage drunkenness as 
a source of revenue for the Treasury. In view of all this, the 
Baku Committee maintains that neither the sermons preached 
by the “liberals,” who convene congresses to combat drunkenness 
and organize “temperance societies,” nor the exhortations of 
priests can diminish, let alone abolish, drunkenness, which is 
engendered by the -inequalities in society, and intensified by the 
autocratic regime. All that is possible and necessary within the 
framework of the capitalist system is a struggle with the object 
not of abolishing drunkenness, but of reducing it to a minimum. 
But for such a struggle to be successful it is first of all necessary 
to overthrow the tsarist regime and to win a democratic republic, 
which will create the possibility for the free development of the 
class struggle and for the organization of the proletariat in town 
and country, for raising its cultural level and for widely training 
its forces for the great struggle for socialism. The Baku Com- 
mittee regards the forthcoming congress to combat drunkenness** 
as a means of agitating for the democratic and socialist demands 


of the Russian proletariat, and instructs our delegate to combat 


the opportunist delegates at the congress who obscure the class 
tasks of the proletariat... . 


December 20 


First published in 
Sotsial-Demokrat, No. 11, 
February 13 (26), 1910 
Signed: K. S. 

The section “Legal 
Possibilities” was written on 
December 20, 1909 


Signed: K. Stefin 


Reprinted from the newspaper. 
The section “Legal Possibilities” 
reprinted from the manuscript 
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TIFLIS 


As regards industrial development, Tiflis is the very opposite 
of Baku. While Baku is interesting as the centre of the oil 
industry, Tiflis can be of interest only as the administrative- 
commercial and “cultural” centre of the Caucasus. The total 
number of industrial workers in Tiflis about 20,000, i.e., less 
than the number of troops and police. The only large enterprise 
here is the railway workshops (employing about 3,500 workers). 
Other enterprises employ 200 or 100 workers each, but most 
employ from 40 to 20. On the other hand, Tiflis is literally 


«crammed with commercial establishments and with a “commercial 


proletariat” connected with them. Its small dependence on the 
big markets of Russia, which are always animated and feverish, 
puts an impress of stagnation on Tiflis. The absence of the 
sharp class conflicts that are characteristic only of large industrial 
centres converts it into something in the nature of a marsh, 
waiting to be stirred from outside. It is this, in particular, that 
explains why Menshevism, real, “Right” Menshevism, has held 
on so long in Tiflis. How different from Baku, where the sharp 


<class stand of the Bolsheviks finds a lively response among the 


workers ! 
What is “self-evident” in Baku becomes evident in Tiflis only 


„after prolonged discussion—the uncompromising speeches of the 


Bolsheviks are assimilated with great difficulty. It is this, in 
particular, that explains the “exceptional propensity” of the Tiflis 
Bolsheviks for discussion and, on the contrary, the desire of the 
Mensheviks to “avoid” discussion as far as possible. But the 


‘only conclusion to be drawn from the above is that the work 


of the revolutionary Social-Democrats in promoting the socialist 
education of the Tiflis proletariat will very often and inevitably 


assume the form of an ideological struggle against Menshevism. 


In view of this, exceptional interest attaches to even a cursory 


analysis of the ideological atmosphere, which must first of all be 


‘combated, and which is created by the Tiflis Mensheviks who 


so far are predominant in Tiflis. This atmosphere may be des- 


cribed as liquidationist, liquidationist not only in the organiza- 


tional sense, but also in the tactical and programmatic sense. 
It is with a description of this atmosphere that we shall begin 
our cursory sketch of the state of Party affairs in Tiflis. 
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PROGRAMMATIC LIQUIDATIONISM 


The organ in which Menshevik “public opinion” finds: 
expression is the Georgian Menshevik press. The credo of the 
Tiflis Mensheviks is expressed in the articles “Questions of the 
Day” (see issues of the Azri and Dasatskisi™). The author of 
these articles is the most influential of the Tiflis Mensheviks,, 
Comrade An.78 


Let us proceed to review these articles, which provided the 
ideological ground for Liquidationism in Tiflis. 

In the above-mentioned articles the author undertakes a 
“revaluation of all values” and arrives at the conclusion that the 
Party (and the Bolsheviks in particular) has erred in certain 
theses of its programme, especially its tactical theses. In the 
author’s opinion, it is necessary “radically to change the entire 
tactics of the Party” in order to make it possible “to unite the 
forces of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat”—the sole guarantee 
of victory for the revolution. But let the author himself speak. 


“The Bolsheviks argued,” Says the author, “that it (the proletariat) 
must carry out (in the bourgeois revolution) its entire minimum pro- 
gramme. But the carrying out of the social section of this minimum. 
would fetter bourgeois production, would rouse the protest of the entire 
bourgeoisie, and lay the basis for a gigantic counter-revolution. -Who 
will dare assert that the introduction of an eight-hour day harmonizes 
with the interests of the present-day undeveloped bourgeoisie 2” Clearly, 


“the carrying out of the Bolshevik minimum programme is mere decla- 
mation” (see Azri, No. 17, February 1908). 


Of course, the Bolsheviks were not the only ones to talk 
about carrying out the entire minimum programme, and history 
knows of no Bolshevik minimum programme, it knows only of 
the minimum programme of the whole Party—but that is not the 
point of interest just now. The important thing is that in view 
of “the undeveloped state of the bourgeoisie” and the danger 
of counter-revolution that follows from it, our author rises in 
arms against the “social section” of the programme as “mere 
declamation,” which, evidently, ought to be liquidated. 

No analysis of the actual state of industry (Comrade An, 
obviously, uses incorrect terms in describing the backwardness 
of industry as the “undeveloped state of the bourgeoisie”—K, St), 
no figures, nothing like serious data, are to be found in Comrade 
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Ans articles. He simply starts out with the bare proposition that 
the bourgeoisie will not tolerate the introduction of an eight-hour 
day, and yet, without the “union of the forces of the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie,” the victory of the revolution is impossible— 
hence, down with the “social section” of the programme.... 

We shall not attempt to prove the absurdity of the author’s. 
assertions, which the liberals of our times advance against Social- 
Democrats every now and again. In our opinion it is quite 
sufficient to quote them to be able at once to grasp the nature 
of the Tiflis Mensheviks. ... 

But our author rises in arms not only against the “social 
section” of the programme. He does not spare its political sec- 
tion either, although he does not attack it so bluntly and openly. 
Let us hear what he says: 

“The struggle of the proletariat alone, or of the bourgeoisie* alone, 
will under no circumstances smash the reaction....Clearly, the union of 
their forces, their combination in one form or another, and their direction 
towards one common goal is the only path (our italics) to victory over the 
reaction.”... “The defeat of the reaction, the winning of a constitution 
and the putting of the latter into effect, depends upon the conscious union 
of the forces of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat and their direction 
towards a common goal.”... Moreover, “the proletariat must march in 
such a way as not to weaken the general movement by its uncompromising 
attitude.” But as “the immediate demand of the bourgeoisie can consist 
only of a moderate constitution,” obviously it is the duty of the proletariat 
to cast aside its “radical constitution” if it does not wish “to weaken the 
general movement by its uncompromising attitude” and prevent the “con- 
scious direction of the forces of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat tow- 
ards one common goal,” in short, if it does not want to prepare the 
ground for the victory of the counter-revolution (see Dasatskisia, No. 


4, 1908). 

The conclusion is obvious: down with the democratic republic, 
long live the “general movement” and . . . a “moderate constitu- 
tion” “to promote the victory” of the revolution, of course. ... 

Before us, as you see, is a poor paraphrasing of the well- 
known article by the ex-Social-Democrat Vasilyev, in Tovarishch 
of 1906, on “the union of classes,” on temporarily forgetting 
the class tasks of the proletariat, on withdrawing the demand for 
a democratic republic, etc. The difference is that Vasilyev spoke 


* By “bourgeoisie” the author everywhere means the “middle,” 
liberal bourgeoisie, “whose ideologists are the Cadets.”—K. St. 
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out bluntly and clearly, whereas Comrade An is ashamed to talk 
Se ae cee the time nor the inclination at the present 

haste ak ze the whole of this liberal prattle which, in 
pee ie ee eed and appraised in the Russian Social- 
Paar press long ago. We would only like to call things 
by their proper names: our author’s programmatic exercises, 
which the Tiflis Mensheviks have accepted as a “new group 
manifesto, are tantamount to the liquidation of the Party’s mini- 
mum programme, liquidation that calls for the adaptation of our 
programme to the programme of the Cadets. 


Let us pass from the “new” programme of the Tiflis Menshe- 
viks to their “new tactics.” 


TACTICAL LIQUIDATIONISM 


Comrade An is particularly displeased with the Party’s tactics, 
which, in his opinion, must be “radically changed” (see Dasatskisi, 
No. 4). He therefore devotes the greater part of his articles 
to a criticism of these tactics. He particularly attacks the well- 
known “Plekhanov formula” (“the revolution in Russia will be 
victorious as a workers’ movement, or will not be victorious at 
all), identifies it with the proposition about the hegemony of 
the proletariat and decides that it does not stand criticism. He 
Proposes that this “formula” be replaced by a “new” (old!) 
Proposition about “uniting the forces of the bourgeoisie and the 


Proletariat” in the interests of the “general movement”... 
“towards one common goal.” Listen to this : 


“The proposition concerning the leading role of the proletariat in the 
bourgeois revolution is justified neither by Marx’s theory nor by historical 
facts.” 


The appeal to theory ; 


“The proletariat cannot with its own hands build up the system of 
its own enemies. Hence, the leadership of the bourgeois revolution by 
the proletariat is impossible.” 


The appeal to historical facts: 


“Our revolution was at the same time our workers’ movement, but 
in spite of that the revolution was not vict 


‘rious. Clearly, Plekhanoy’s 
formula proved to be wrong” (see Azri, No. 17). 
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_ Short and clear. We can only feel sorry for German Social- 
Democracy which admitted (frivolously no doubt!) in its letter 
of greeting to the London Congress that the leading role of the 
proletariat in our revolution is fully proved both by “Marx’s. 
theory” and by “historical facts.’ We shall say nothing about 
our (unhappy !) Party... . ` 

What does our author substitute for the leading role of the 
proletariat? What does he offer in its place? 

“The struggle of the proletariat alone,” says Comrade An, “or of 
the bourgeoisie alone, will under no circumstances smash the reaction... . 
Clearly, the union of their forces, their combination in one form or 
another, and their direction towards one common goal is the only path to- 
victory over the reaction.” Moreover, “the proletariat must march in such 
a way as not to weaken the general movement by its uncompromising 
attitude” ... (see Dasatskisi, No. 4). For, the author assures us, “the 
weaker the class struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie the 
more victorious (all italics ours—K. St.) is the bourgeois revolution, other 
conditions being equal, of course” (see Azri, No. 15). 

What “other equal conditions” the author is referring to— 
Allah knows! Only one thing is clear, and that is, that he is 
advocating a weakening of the class struggle in the interests... 
of the revolution. The proposition, confirmed by the experience: 
of our entire revolution, that the more this revolution rests on the 
class struggle of the proletariat, which leads the rural poor against 
the landlords and the liberal bourgeoisie, the more complete: 
will the victory of the revolution be—this proposition has re- 
mained for our author a secret sealed with seven seals. The 
only guarantee of the triumph of the revolution that Comrade An 
can see is: “The union of the forces of the proletariat with the 
forces of the bourgeoisie.” 

But what is this bourgeoisie in whom our author reposes 
such great hopes? Listen: 

“The reactionaries,” says our author, “are exceptionally vigorous in 
fighting the Cadet Party ... because ... the future masters of Russia 
will spring from that very middle class whose ideology the Cadets express. 
Political power can be wrested from the reactionaries only by the middle 
bourgeoisie, which has matured for the function of ruling; this class is 
their direct competitor, and that is why the reactionaries fear it more 
that any other.” In general, “in all revolutions the reactionary class did 
not fear the revolutionaries as much as it feared the moderate bourgeoisie. 
Why? Because only that class takes the reins of government out of the 
hands of the old regime, as we said above. Hence, thanks to its moderate 
constitution it is this class that is destined to make the new system accep- 
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k table to, ihe overwhelming majority and thereby cut Mik: prouad a ee 
the feet, of the reaction” (see Azri, No. 24). But asi Ea ee am 
not establish the new system without the proletariat, a I R i 
have. tọ support the bourgeois opposition” (see Dasatskisi, ae 5s 
And so, it appears, the “moderate” Cadet bourgeoisie with 
its “moderate” monarchist constitution will save our Tevolution. 
And the peasantry, what is its role in the revolution ? 


ee e oaa danen but only the tro 
movement and will lend it Se å =e 
modern classes will play a decisive role” : the moderate bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat (see Dasatskisi, No. 4). 

And so, it is no use counting much on the peasantry, it 
appears. j; 

Now everything is clear. For the triumph of the revolution 
we need the moderate Cadet bourgeoisie with a moderate consti- 
tution. Butit cannot achieve victory alone, it needs the assistance 
of the proletariat. The proletariat must assist it because it has 
nobody to rely on—not even on the peasantry—except the 
moderate bourgeoisie. But for this it must cast aside its own un- 
compromising attitude and, extending a hand to the moderate 
bourgeoisie, wage a common struggle for a moderate Cadet. con- 
stitution. All the rest will come of its own accord. A party 
which regards the struggle of the workers and peasants against 
the moderate bourgeoisie and the feudal landlords as a guarantee 
of the triumph of the revolution—is making a mistake. 

In short, instead of the leading role of the proletariat which 
leads the peasants, we have the leading role of the Cadet 
bourgeoisie which leads the proletariat by the nose. 

Such are the “new” tactics of the Tiflis Mensheviks. 

There is no need, in our opinion, to analyze all this vile 
liberal rubbish. We need only observe that the “new” tactics 
of the Tiflis Mensheviks mean the liquidation of the Party’s 
tactics, the correctness of which has been confirmed by the revolu- 
tion, a liquidation which calls for the conversion of the proletariat 
into an appendage of the moderate Cadet bourgeoisie, 


First published in Diskus- 
sionny Listok (Supplement to 
Sotsial-Demokrat), No. 2, 
May 25 (June 7), 1910 
Signed: K. St. 


THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
AND THE TACTICS 
OF THE RUSSIAN COMMUNISTS 


Preface to the Book “On the Road to October”? 


THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL SETTING 
FOR THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


Three circumstances of an external nature determined the 
comparative ease with which the proletarian revolution in Russia 
succeeded in breaking the chains of imperialism and thus over- 
throwing the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

Firstly, the circumstances that the October Revolution began 
in a period of desperate struggle between the two principal 
imperialist groups, the Anglo-French and the Austro-German ; 
at a time when, engaged in mortal struggle between themselves, 
these two groups had neither the time nor the means to devote 
serious attention to the struggle against the October Revolution. 
This circumstance was of tremendous importance for the October 
Revolution, for it enabled it to take advantage of the fierce 
conflicts within the imperalist world to strengthen and organise its 
own forces. 

Secondly, the circumstance that the October Revolution 
began during the imperialist war, at a time when the labouring 
masses, exhausted by the war and thirsting for peace, were by 
the very logic of facts led up to the proletarian revolution as the 
only way out of the war. This circumstance was of extreme 
importance for the October Revolution, for it put into its hands 
the mighty weapon of peace, made it easier for it to link the 
Soviet revolution with the ending of the hated war, and thus 
created mass sympathy for it both in the West, among the 
workers, and in the East, among the oppressed peoples. 

Thirdly, the existence of a powerful working-class movement 
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in Europe and the fact that a revolutionary crisis was maturing 
in the West and in the East, brought on by the protracted 
imperialist war. This circumstance was of inestimable impor- 
tance for the revolution in Russia, for it ensured the revolution 
faithful allies outside Russia in its struggle against world 
imperialism. 

But in addition to circumstances of an external nature, there 
were also a number of favourable internal conditions which faci- 
litated the victory of the October Revolution. 

Of these conditions, the following must be regarded as the 
chief ones: t 3 

Firstly, the October Revolution enjoyed the most active support 
of the overwhelming majority of the working class in Russia. 

Secondly, it enjoyed the undoubted support of the poor 
peasants and of the majority of the soldiers, who were thirsting 
for peace and land. 

Thirdly, it had at its head, as its guiding force, such a tried 
and tested party as the Bolshevik Party, strong not only by 
reason of its experience and discipline acquired through the years, 

but also by reason of its vast connections with the labouring 
masses. 

Fourthly, the October Revolution was confronted by enemies 
who were comparatively easy to overcome, such as the rather 
weak Russian bourgeoisie, a landlord class which was utterly 
demoralised by peasant “revolts,” and the compromising parties 
(the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries), which had become 
completely bankrupt during the war. 

Fifthly, it had at its disposa! the vast expanses of the young 
state, in which it was able to manoeuvre freely, retreat when 
circumstances so required, enjoy a respite, gather strength, etc. 

Sixthly, in its struggle against counter-revolution the October 
Revolution could count upon sufficient resources of food, fuel 
and raw materials within the country. 


The combination of these external and internal circumstances: 
created that peculiar situation which determined the comparative: 


ease with which the October Revolution won its victory. 

This does not mean, of course, that there were no unfavourable 
features in the external and internal setting of the October Revolu- 
tion. Think of such an unfavourable feature as, for example, the 
isolation, to some extent, of the October Revolution, the absence 
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near it, or bordering on it, of a Soviet country on which it could 
rely for support. Undoubtedly, the future revolution, for example, 
in Germany, will be in a much favourable situation in this respect, 
for it has in close proximity a powerful Soviet country like our 
Soviet Union. I need not mention so unfavourable a feature 
of the October Revolution as the absence of a proletarian majority 
within the country. 


But these unfavourable features only emphasise the tremendous 
importance of the peculiar internal and external conditions of the 
October Revolution of which I have spoken above. 


These peculiar conditions must not be lost sight of for a single 
moment. They must be borne in mind particularly in analysing 
the events of the autumn of 1923 in Germany. Above all, they 
should be borne in mind by Trotsky, who draws an unfounded 
analogy between the October Revolution and the revolution in 
Germany and lashes violently at the German Communist Party 
for its actual and alleged mistakes. 


“It was easy for Russia,” says Lenin, “in the specific, historically very 
special situation of 1917, to start the socialist revolution, but it will be 
more difficult for Russia than for the European countries to continue the 
revolution and carry it through to the end. I had occasion to point this 
out already at the beginning of 1918, and our experience of the past two 
years has entirely confirmed the correctness of this view. Such specific 
conditions, as 1) the possibility of linking up the Soviet revolution with 
the ending, as a consequence of this revolution, of the imperialist war, 
which had exhausted the workers and peasants to an incredible degree ; 
2) the possibility of taking advantage for a certain time of the mortal 
conflict between two world-powerful groups of imperialist robbers, who 
were unable to unite against their Soviet enemy; 3) the possibility of 
enduring a comparatively lengthy civil war, partly owing to the enormous 
size of the country and to the poor means of communication ; 4) the ex- 
istence of such a profound bourgeois-democratic revolutionary movement 
among the peasantry that the party of the proletariat was able to take the 
revolutionary demands of the peasant party (the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party, the majority of the members of which were definitely hostile to 
Bolshevism) and realise them at once, thanks to the conquest of political 
power by the proletariat—such specific conditions do not exist in Western 
Europe at present ; and a repetition of such or similar conditions will not 
come so easily. That, by the way, apart from a number of other causes. 
is why it will be more difficult for Western Europe to start a socialist 
revolution than it was for us” (see Vol. XXV, p. 205). 


These words of Lenin’s should not be forgotten. 


15 
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TWO SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION—OR OCTOBER AND TROTSKY’S 
THEORY OF “PERMANENT” REVOLUTION 


There are two specific features of the October Revolution 
which must be understood first of all if we are to comprehend 
the inner meaning and the historical significance of that revolution. 

What are these features ? ‘ 

Firstly, the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
born in our country as a power which came into existence on 
the basis of an alliance between the proletariat and the labouring 
masses of the peasantry, the latter being led by the proletariat. 
Secondly, the fact that the dictaorship of the proletariat became 
established in our country as a result of the victory of socialism 
in one country—a country in which capitalism was little deve- 
loped—while capitalism was preserved in other countries where 
capitalism was more highly developed. This does not mean, 
of course, that the October Revolution has no other specific 
features. But it is precisely these two specific features that are 
important for us at the present moment, not only because they 

distinctly express the essence of the October Revolution, but 
‘also because they brilliantly reveal the opportunist nature of the 
theory of “permanent revolution.” 

Let us briefly examine these features. 


The question of the labouring masses of the petty bourgeoisie, 
both urban and rural, the question of winning these masses to 
the side of the proletariat, is highly important for the proletarian 
revolution. Whom will the labouring people of town and country 
support in the struggle for power, the bourgeoisie or the prole- 
tariat; whose reserve will they become, the reserve of the 
bourgeoisie or the reserve of the proletariat—on this depend 
the fate of the revolution and the stability of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The revolutions in France in 1848 and 1871 
came to grief chiefly because the peasant reserves proved to be 
on the side of the bourgeoisie. The October Revolution was 
victorious because it was able to deprive the bourgeoisie of its 
peasant reserves, because it was able to win these reserves to 
the side of the proletariat, and because in this revolution the 
proletariat proved to be the only guiding force for the vast 
masses of the labouring people of town and country. 
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He who has not understood this will never understand either 
the character of the October Revolution, or the nature of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, or the specific characteristics of 
the internal policy of our proletarian power. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is not simply a govern- 
mental top stratum “skilfully” “selected” by the careful hand 
of an “experienced strategist,” and “judiciously relying” on the 
support of one section or another of the population. The dicta- 
torship of the proletariat is the class alliance between the prole- 
tariat and the labouring masses of the peasantry for the purpose 
of overthrowing capital, for achieving the final victory of socialism, 
on the condition that the guiding force of this alliance is the 
proletariat. 

Thus, it is not a question of “slightly” underestimating or 
“slightly” overestimating the revolutionary potentialities of the 
peasant movement, as certain diplomatic advocates of “perma- 
nent revolution” are now fond of expressing it. It is a question 
of the nature of the new proletarian state which arose as a result 
of the October Revolution. It is a question of the character 
of the proletarian power. of the foundations of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat itself. 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat.” says Lenin, “is a special form 
of class alliance between the proletariat, the vanguard of the working 
people, and the numberous non-proletarian strata of working people (the 
petty bourgeoisie, the small proprietors, the peasantry, the intelligentsia, 
etc.), or the majority of these ; it is an alliance against capital, an alliance 
aiming at the complete overthrow of capital, at the complete suppression 
of the resistance of the bourgeoisie and of any attempt on its part at 
restoration, an alliance aiming at the final establishment and consolidation 
of socialism” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 311). 


And further on: 


“The dictatorship of the proletariat, if we translate this Latin, 
scientific, historical-philosophical term into simpler language, means the 
following : 

“only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the factory, 
industrial workers in general, is able to lead the whole mass of the 
toilers and exploited in the struggle for the overthrow of the yoke of 
capital, in the process of the overthrow itself, in the struggle to maintain 
and consolidate the victory, in the work of creating the new, socialist 
social system, in the whole struggle for the complete abolition of classes” 
(see Vol. XXIV, p. 336). 
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Such is the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat given 
a Gare the specific features of the October Revolution is the 
fact that this revolution represents a as. application of Lenin’s 
ictatorship of the proletariat. gals 

Peis Grr believe that this theory is a purely “Russian 
theory, applicable only to Russian conditions. That is wrong. 
It is absolutely wrong. In speaking of the labouring masses of 
the non-proletarian classes which are led by the proletariat, Lenin 
has in mind not only the Russian peasants, but also the labouring 
elements of the border regions of the Soviet Union, which until 
recently were colonies of Russia. Lenin constantly reiterated 
that without an alliance with these masses of other nationalities 
the proletariat of Russia could not achieve victory. In his articles 
on the national question and in his speeches at the congresses 
of the Comintern, Lenin repeatedly said that the victory of the 
world revolution was impossible without a revolutionary alliance, 
a revolutionary bloc, between the proletariat of the advanced 


countries and the oppressed peoples of the enslaved clononies. 
But what are colonies if not the oppressed labouring masses, 
and, primarily, 


the labouring masses of the peasantry? Who 
does not know that the question of emancipating the colonies 


is essentially a question of emancipating the labouring masses 
of the non-proletarian classes from the Oppression and exploita- 
tion of finance capital ? 


But from this it follows that Lenin’s theory of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is not a purely “Russian” theory, but a theory 
which necessarily applies to all countries, Bolshevism is not 
only a Russian phenomenon. “Bolshevism,” says Lenin, is “a 
model of tactics for all” (see Vol. XXIII p. 386). 

Such are the characteristics of the first specific feature of the 
October Revolution. 

How do matters stand with regard to Trotsky’s theory of 
“permanent revolution” in the light of this specific feature of the 
October Revolution ? 


We shall not dwell at length on Trotsky’s position in 1905, 
when he “simply” forgot all about the peasantry as a revolutionary 
force and advanced the slogan of “no tsar, but a workers’ govern- 
ment,” that is, the slogan of revi 


olution without the peasantry. 
Even Radek, that diplomatic defender of “permanent revolution,” 
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is now obliged to admit that “permanent revolution” in 1905 
meant a “leap into the air” away from reality. Now, apparently 
everyone admits that it is not worth while bothering with this 
“leap into the air” any more. 

Nor shall we dwell at length on Trotsky’s position in the 
period of the war, say, in 1915, when, in his article “The Struggle 
for Power,” proceeding from the fact that “we are living in the 
era of imperialism,” that imperialism “sets up not the bourgeois 
nation in opposition to the old regime, but the proletariat in 
opposition to the bourgeois nation,” he arrived at the conclusion 
that the revolutionary role of the peasantry was bound to subside, 
that the slogan of the confiscation of the land no longer had the 
same importance as formerly. It is well known that at that time, 
Lenin, examining this article of Trotsky’s, accused him of “deny- 
ing” “the role of the peasantry,” and said that “Trotsky is in fact 
helping the liberal labour politicians in Russia who understand 
‘denial’ of the role of the peasantry to mean refusal to rouse the 
peasants to revoluton!” (See Vol. XVIII, p. 318). 

Let us rather pass on to the later works of Trotsky on this 
subject, to the works of the period when the proletarian dictator- 
ship had already become established and when Trotsky had had 
the opportunity to test his theory of “permanent revolution” in 
the light of actual events and to correct his errors. Let us take 
Trotsky’s “Preface” to his book The Year 1905, written in 1922. 
Here is what Trotsky says in this “Preface” concerning 
“permanent revolution”: 


“It was precisely during the interval between January 9 and the 
October strike of 1905 that the views on the character of the revolutionary 
development of Russia which came to be known as the theory of ‘permanent 
revolution’ crystallised in the author’s mind. This abstruse term represented 
the idea that the Russian revolution, whose immediate objectives were bour- 
geois in nature, could not, however, stop when these objectives had been 
achieved. The revolution would not be able to solye its immediate bour- 
geois problems except by placing the proletariat in power. And the latter, 
upon assuming power, would not be able to confine itself to the bour- 
geois limits of the revolution. On the contrary, precisely in order to 
ensure its victory, the proletarian vanguard would be forced in the very 
early stages of its rule to make deep inroads not only into feudal pro- 
perty but into bourgeois property as well. In this it would come into 
hostile collision not only with all the bourgeois groupings which supported 
the proletariat during the first stages of its revolutionary struggle, but 
also with the broad masses of the peasantry with whose assistance it came 
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into power. The contradictions in the position of a workers’ government 
in a backward country with an overwhelmingly peasant population could 
be solved only on an international scale, in the arena of the world pro- 
letarian reyolution.”* 


That is what Trotsky says about his “permanent revolution.” 

One need only compare this quotation with the above 
quotations from Lenin’s works on the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat to perceive the great chasm that separates Lenin’s theory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat from Trotsky’s theory of 
“permanent revolution.” 

Lenin speaks of the alliance between the proletariat and the 
labouring strata of the peasantry as the basis of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Trotsky sees a “hostile collision’ between 
“the proletarian vanguard” and “the broad masses of the 
peasantry.” 

Lenin speaks of the ieadership of the toiling and exploited 
masses by the proletariat. Trotsky sees “contradictions in the 
position of a workers’ government in a backward country with 
an overwhelmingly peasant population.” 

According to Lenin, the revolution draws its strength primarily 
from among the workers and peasants of Russia itself. Accord- 
ing to Trotsky, the necessary strength can be found only “in the 
arena of the world proletarian revolution.” 

But what if the world revolution is fated to arrive with some 
delay? Is there any of hope for our revolution ? Trotsky offers 
no ray of hope, for “the contradictions in the position of a 
workers’ government... could be solved only... in the arena 
of the world proletarian revolution.” According to this plan, 
there is but one prospect left for our revolution : to vegetate in 
its own contradictions and rot away while waiting for the world 
revolution. 

What is the dictatorship of the proletariat according to Lenin ? 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a power which rests on 
an alliance between the proletariat and the labouring masses of 
the peasantry for “the complete overthrow of capital” and for 
“the final establishment and consolidation of socialism.” 

What is the dictatorship of the proletariat according to 
Trotsky ? 


* My italics.—J. St. 
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The dictatorship of the proletariat is a power which comes 
“into hostile collision” with “the board masses of the peasantry” 
and seeks the solution of its “contradictions” only “in the arena 
of the world proletarian revolution.” 

What difference is there between this “theory of permanent 
revolution” and the well-known theory of Menshevism which 
repudiates the concept of dictatorship of the proletariat ? 

Essentially, there is no difference. 

There can be no doubt at all. “Permanent revolution” is not 
a mere underestimation of the revolutionary: potentialities of the 
peasant movement. “Permanent revolution” is an underestima- 
tion of the peasant movement which leads to the repudiation of 
Lenin’s theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Trotsky’s “permanent revolution” is a variety of Menshevism. 

This is how matters stand with regard to the first specific 
feature of the October Revolution. 

What are the characteristics of the second specific feature 
of the October Revolution ? 

In his study of imperialism, especially in the period of the 
war, Lenin arrived at the law of the uneven, spasmodic, econo- 
mic and political development of the capitalist countries. 
According to this law, the development of enterprises, trusts, 
branches of industry and individual countries proceeds not evenly 
—not according to an established sequence, not in such a way 
that one trust, one branch of industry or one country is always 
in advance of the others, while other trusts or countries keep 
consistently one behind the other—but spasmodically, with inter- 
ruptions in the development of some countries and leaps ahead 
in the development of others. Under these circumstances the 
“quite legitimate” striving of the countries that have slowed down 
to hold their old positions, and the equally “legitimate” striving 
of the countries that have leapt ahead to seize new positions, 
lead to a situation in which armed clashes among the imperialist 
countries become an inescapable necessity. Such was the case, 
for example, with Germany, which half a century ago was a 
backward country in comparison with France and Britain. The 
same must be said of Japan as compared with Russia. It is well 
known, however, that by the beginning of the twentieth century 
Germany and Japan had leapt so far ahead that Germany had 
succeeded in overtaking France and had begun to press Britain 
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hard on the world market, while Japan was pressing Russia. As 
is well known, it was from these contradictions that the recent 
imperialist war arose. 

This law proceeds from the following : 

1) “Capitalism has grown into a world system of colonial 
oppression and of the financial strangulation of the vast majority 
of the population of the world by a handful of “advanced 
countries” (see Preface to French edition of Lenin’s Imperialism, 
Vol. XIX, p. 74) ; 

2) “This ‘booty’ is shared between two or three powerful 
world robbers armed to the teeth (America, Britain, Japan), who 
involve the whole world in their war over the sharing of their 
booty” (idid.); 

3) The growth of contradictions within the world system 
of financial oppression and the inevitability of armed clashes lead 
to the world front of imperialism becoming easily vulnerable to 
revolution, and to a breach in this front in individual countries 
becoming probable ; 

4) This breach is most likely to occur at those points, and 
in those countries, where the chain of the imperialist front is 
weakest, that is to say, where imperialism is least consolidated, 
and where it is easiest for a revolution to expand ; 

5) In view of this, the victory of socialism in one country, 
even if that country is less developed in the capitalist sense, 
while capitalism remains in other countries, even if those countries 
are more highly developed in the capitalist sense—is quite possible 
and probable. 


Such, briefly, are the foundations of Lenin’s theory of the 
proletarian revolution. 

What is the second specific feature of the October Revolution ? 

The second specific feature of the October Revolution lies 
in the fact that this revolution represents a model of the practi- 
cal applications of Lenin’s theory of the proletarian revolution, 
. He who has not understood this specific feature of the 
October-Revolution will never understand either the international 
nature of this revolution, or its colossal international might, or 


the specific features of its foreign policy. 

“Uneven economic and political development,” says Lenin, “is an 
absolute law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is possible 
first in several or even in one capitalist country taken separately. The 
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‘victorious proletariat of that country, having expropriated the capitalists 
and organised socialist production, would stand up against the rest of the 
world, the capitalist world, attracting to its cause the oppressed classes of 
other countries, raising revolts in those countries against the capitalists, 
and in the event of necessity coming out even with armed force against 
the exploiting classes and their states.” For “the free union of nations 
in socialism is impossible without a more or less prolonged and stubborn 
struggle of the socialist republics against the backward states” (see Vol. 
XVII, pp. 232-33). 


The opportunists of all countries assert that the proletarian 
revolution can begin—if it is to begin anywhere at all, according 
to their theory—only in industrially developed countries, and 
that the more highly developed these countries are industrially 
the more chances there are for the victory of socialism. More- 
‘over, according to them, the possibility of the victory of socialism 
in one country, and one in which capitalism is little developed 
at that, is excluded as something absolutely improbable. As far 
back as the period of the war, Lenin, taking as his basis the 
law of the uneven development of the imperialist states, opposed 
to the opportunists his theory of the proletarian revolution about 
the victory of socialism in one country, even if that country is 
‘one in which capitalism is less developed. 

It is well known that the October Revolution fully confirmed 
the correctness of Lenin’s theory of the proletarian revolution. 

How do matters stand with Trotsky’s “permanent revolution” 
in the light of Lenin’s theory of the victory of the proletarian 
revolution in one country ? 

Let us take Trotsky’s pamphlet Our Revolution (1906). 

Trotsky writes : 


“Without direct state support from the European proletariat, the 
working class of Russia will not be able to maintain itself in power and 
to transform its temporary rule into a lasting socialist dictatorship. This 


we cannot doubt for an instant.” 


What does this quotation mean? It means that the victory 
of socialism in one country, in this case Russia, is impossible 
“without direct state support from the European proletariat,” i.e., 
before the European proletariat has conquered power. 

What is there in common between this “theory” and Lenin’s 
thesis on the possibility of the victory of socialism “in one capi- 
talist country taken separately” ? 
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Clearly, there is nothing in common. 

But let us assume that Trotsky’s pamphlet, which was pub- 
lished in 1906, at a time when it was difficult to determine the 
character of our revolution, contains inadvertent errors and does. 
not fully correspond to Trotsky’s views at a later period. Let us. 
examine another pamphlet written by Trotsky, his Peace Pro- 
gramme, which appeared before the October Revolution of 1917 
and has now (1924) been republished in his book The Year 1917. 
In this pamphlet Trotsky criticises Lenin’s theory of the pro- 
letarian revolution about the victory of socialism in one country 
and opposes to it the slogan of a United States of Europe. He 
asserts that the victory of socialism in one country is impossible, 
that the victory of socialism is possible only as the victory of 
several of the principal countries of Europe (Britain, Russia, 
Germany), which combine into a United States of Europe ; 
otherwise it is not possible at all. He Says quite plainly that “a 
victorious revolution in Russia or in Britain is inconceivable 
without a revolution in Germany, and vice versa.” 


“The only more or less concrete historical argument,” says Trotsky, 
“advanced against the slogan of a United States of Europe was formulated 
in the Swiss Sotsial-Demokrat (at that time the central organ of the 
Bolsheviks.—J. St.) in the following sentence. ‘Uneven economic and 
political development is an absolute law of capitalism.” From this the 
Sotsial-Demokrat draws the conclusion that the victory of socialism is 
possible in one country, and that therefore there is no reason to make 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in each separate country contingent upon 
the establishment of a United States of Europe. That capitalist develop- 
ment in different countries is uneven is an absolutely incontrovertible 
argument. But this unevenness is itself extremely uneven. The capitalist 
level of Britain, Austria, Germany or France is not identical. But in 
comparison with Africa and Asia all these countries Tepresent capitalist 
‘Europe,’ which has grown ripe for the social revolution. That no 
country in its struggle must ‘wait’ for others, is an elementary thought 
which it is useful and necessary to reiterate in order that the idea of 
concurrent international action may not be replaced by the idea of tem- 
porising international inaction. Without waiting for the others, we begin 
and continue the struggle nationally, in the full confidence that our 
initiative will give an impetus to the struggle in other countries ; but if 
this should not occur, it would be hopeless to think—as historical ex- 
perience and theoretical considerations testify—that, for example, a re- 
volutionary Russia could hold out in the face of a conservative Europe, or 
that a socialist Germany could exist in isolation in a capitalist world.” 


As you see, we have before us the same theory of the simul- 
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taneous victory of socialism in the principal countries of Europe 
which, as a rule, excludes Lenin’s theory of revolution about the 
victory of socialism in one country. 

It goes without saying that for the complete victory of socia- 
lism, for a complete guarantee against the restoration of the old 
order, the united efforts of the proletarians of several countries 
are necessary. It goes without saying that, without the support 
given to our revolution by the proletariat of Europe, the pro- 
letariat of Russia could not have held out against the general 
onslaught, just as without the support given by the revolution in 
Russia to the revolutionary movement in the West the latter could 
not have developed at the pace at which it has begun to develop: 
since the establishment of the proletarian dictatorship in Russia. 
It goes without saying that we need support. But what does. 
support of our revolution by the West-European proletariat 
imply? Is not the sympathy of the European workers for our 
revolution, their readiness to thwart the imperialists’ plans of 
intervention—is not all this support, real assistance? Un- 
questionably it is. Without such support, without such assistance, 
not only from the European workers but also from the colonial 
and dependent countries, the proletarian dictatorship in Russia 
would have been hard pressed. Up to now, has this sympathy 
and this assistance, coupled with the might of our Red Army 
and the readiness of the workers and peasants of Russia, to defend 
their socialist fatherland to the last—has all this been sufficient 
to beat off the attacks of the imperialists and to win us the 
necessary conditions for the serious work of construction? Yes, 
it has been sufficient. Is this sympathy growing stronger, or is. 
it waning? Unquestionably, it is growing stronger. Hence, 
have we favourable conditions, not only for pushing on with the 
organising of socialist economy, but also, in our turn, for giving 
support to the West-European workers and to the oppressed 
peoples of the East? Yes, we have. This is eloquently proved 
by the seven years’ history of the proletarian dictatorship in 
Russia. Can it be denied that a mighty wave of labour enth- 
usiasm has already risen in our country? No, it cannot be 
denied. $ u 

After all this, what does Trotsky’s assertion that a revolu- 
tionary Russia could not hold out in the face of a conservative 


Europe signify ? 
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It can signify only this : firstly, that Trotsky does not appre- 
ciate the inherent strength of our revolution ; secondly, that 
Trotsky does not understand the inestimable importance of the 
moral support which is given to our revolution by the workers 
of the West and the peasants of the East ; thirdly, that Trotsky 
does not perceive the internal infirmity which is consuming im- 
perialism today. 

Carried away by this criticism of Lenin’s theory of the pro- 
letarian revolution, Trotsky unwittingly dealt himself a smashing 
blow in his pamphlet Peace Programme which appeared in 
1917 and was republished in 1924. 


But perhaps this pamphlet, too, has become out of date and 
has ceased for some reason or other to correspond to Trotsky’s 
present views? Let us take his later works, written after the 
victory of the proletarian revolution in one country, in Russia. 
Let us take, for example, Trotsky’s “Postscript,” written in 1922, 
for the new edition of his pamphlet Peace Programme. Here 
is what he says in this “Postscript” : 


“The assertion reiterated several times in the Peace Programme that a 
proletarian revolution cannot culminate victoriously within national bounds 
may perhaps seem to some readers to have been refuted by the nearly five 
years’ experience of our Soviet Republic. But such a conclusion would 
be unwarranted. The fact that the workers’ state has held out against 
the whole world in one country, and a backward country at that, testifies 
to the colossal might of the proletariat, which in other, more advanced, 
more civilised countries will be truly capable of performing miracles, 
But while we have held our ground as a state politically and militarily, we 
have not arrived, or even begun to arrive, at the creation of a socialist 
society.... As long as the bourgeoisie remains in power in the other 
European countries we shall be compelled, in our struggle against economic 
isolation, to strive for agreement with the capitalist world ; at the same 
time it may be said with certainty that these agreements may at best help 
us to mitigate some of our economic ills, to take one or another step 
forward, but real progress of a socialist economy in Russia will become 
possible only after the victory* of the proletariat in the major European 


countries.” 
Thus speaks Trotsky, plainly sinning against reality and stub- 


bornly trying to save his “permanent revolution” from final 
shipwreck, 


It appears, then, that, twist and turn as you like, we not only 


* My italics.—J. St, 
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have “not arrived,” but we have “not even begun to arrive” at 
the creation of a socialist society. It appears that some people 
have been hoping for “agreements with the capitalist world,” but 
it also appears that nothing will come of these agreements, for, 
twist and turn as you like, “real progress of a socialist economy” 
will not be possible until the proletariat has been victorious in the 
“major European countries.” ; 

Well, then, since there is still no victory in the West, the only 
“choice” that remains for the revolution in Rtissia is : either to: 
rot away or to degenerate into a bourgeois state. 

It is no accident that Trotsky has been talking for two years 
now about the “degeneration” of our Party. 

It is no accident that last year Trotsky prophesied the “doom” 
of our country. 

How can this strange “theory” be reconciled with Lenin’s. 
theory of the “victory of socialism in one country” ? 

How can this strange “prospect” be reconciled with Lenin’s 
view that the New Economic Policy will enable us “to build the 
foundations of socialist economy” ? 

How can this “permanent” hopelessness be reconciled, for 
instance, with the following words of Lenin : 


“Socialism is no longer a matter of the distant future, or an abstract 
picture, or an icon. We still retain our old bad opinion of icons. We 
have dragged socialism into everyday life, and here we must find our way. 
This is the task of our day, the task of our epoch. Permit me to con- 
clude by expressing the conviction that, difficult as this task may be, new 
as it may'be compared with our previous task, and no matter how many 
difficulties it may entail, we shall all—not in one day, but in the course 
of several years—all of us together fulfil it whatever happens so that NEP 
Russia will become socialist Russia” (see Vol. XXVII, p. 366). 


How can this “permanent” gloominess of Trotsky’s be re- 
conciled, for instance, with the following words of Lenin : 


“As a matter of fact, state power over all large-scale means of 
production, state power in the hands of the proletariat, the alliance of 
this proletariat with the many millions of small and very small peasants, 
the assured leadership of the peasantry by the proletariat, etc.—is not 
this all that is necessary for building a complete socialist society from 
the co-operatives, from the co-operatives alone, which we formerly look- 
ed down upon as huckstering and which from a certain aspect we have 
the right to look down upon as such now, under the NEP ? Is this not 
all that is necessary for building a complete socialist society ? This is 
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not yet the building of socialist society, but it is all that is necessary and 
sufficient for this building” (see Vol. XXVII, p. 392). 


It is plain that these two views are incompatible and cannot 
in any way be reconciled. Trotsky’s “permanent revolution” js 
the repudiation of Lenin’s theory of the proletarian revolution ; 
and conversely, Lenin’s theory of the proletarian revolution is 
the repudiation of the theory of “permanent revolution.” 

Lack of faith in the strength and capacities of our revolution, 
lack of faith in the strength and capacity of the Russian pro- 
letariat—that is what lies at the root of the theory of “permanent 
revolution.” 

Hitherto only one aspect of the theory of “permanent revo- 
lution” has usually been noted—lack of faith in the revolution- 
ary potentialities of the peasant movement. Now, in fairness, 
this must be supplemented by another aspect—lack of faith in the 
strength and capacity of the proletariat in Russia. 

What difference is there between Trotsky’s theory and the 
ordinary Menshevik theory that the victory of socialism in one 
country, and in a backward country at that, is impossible without 
the preliminary victory of the proletarian revolution “in the prin- 
cipal countries of Western Europe” ? 

Essentially, there is no difference. 

There can be no doubt at all. Trotsky’s theory of “permanent 
revolution” is a variety of Menshevism. 


Of late rotten diplomats have appeared in our press who try 
to palm off the theory of “permanent revolution” as something 
compatible with Leninism. Of course, they say, this theory 
proved to be worthless in 1905 ; but the mistake Trotsky made 
was that he ran too far ahead at that time, in an attempt to apply 
to the situation in 1905 what could not then be applied. But 
later, they say, in October 1917, for example, when the revolution 
had had time to mature completely, Trotsky’s theory proved to 
be quite appropriate. It is not difficult to guess that the chief of 
these diplomats is Radek. Here, if you please, is what he says : 


“The war created a chasm between the peasantry, which was striving 
to win land and peace, and petty-bourgeois parties; the war placed the 
peasantry under the leadership of the working class and of its vanguard, 
the Bolshevik Party. This rendered possible, not the dictatorship of the 
working class and peasantry, but the dictatorship of the working class 
relying on the peasantry. What Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky advanced 
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against Lenin in 1905 (i.e., “permanent revolution”—J. St.) proved as a 
matter of fact, to be the second stage of the historic development.” 

Here every statement is a distortion. 

It is not true that the war “rendered possible, not the dictator- 
ship of the working class and peasantry, but the dictatorship of 
the working class relying on the peasantry.” Actually, the 
February Revolution of 1917 was the materialisation of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and peasantry, interwoven in a peculiar 
way with the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

It is not true that the theory of “permanent revolution,” 
which Radek bashfully refrains from mentioning, was advanced 
in 1905 by Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky. Actually, this theory 
was advanced by Parvus and Trotsky. Now, ten months later, 
Radek corrects himself and deems it necessary to castigate Parvus 
for the theory of “permanent revolution”. But in all fairness 
Radek should also castigate Parvus’s partner, Trotsky. 

It is not true that the theory of “permanent revolution,” which 
was brushed aside by the 1905 revolution, proved to be correct in 
the “second stage of the historic development,” that is, during the 
October Revolution. The whole course of the October Revo- 
lution, its whole development, demonstrated and proved the utter 
bankruptcy of the theory of “permanent revolution” and its 
absolute incompatibility with the foundations of Leninism. 

Honeyed speeches and rotten diplomacy cannot hide the yawn- 
ing chasm which lies between the theory of “permanent revolu- 
tion” and Leninism. 


CERTAIN SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE TACTICS 
OF THE BOLSHEVIKS DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREPARATION FOR OCTOBER 


In order to understand the tactics pursued by the Bolsheviks 
during the period of preparation for October we must get a clear 
idea of at least some of the particularly important features of 
those tactics. This is all the more necessary since in numerous 
pamphiets on the tactics of the Bolsheviks precisely these features 
are frequently overlooked. 

What are these features ? 

First specific feature. If one were to listen to Trotsky, one 
would think that there were only two periods in the history of 
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the preparation for October: the period of reconnaissance and’ 
the period of uprising, and that all else comes from the evil one. 
What was the April demonstration of 1917? “The April 
demonstration, which went more to the ‘Left’ than it should have,. 
was a reconnoitring sortie for the purpose of probing the dis- 
position of the masses and the relations between them and the: 
majority in the Soviets.” And what was the July demonstration 
of 1917? In Trotsky’s opinion “this, too, was in fact another, 


more extensive, reconnaissance at a new and higher phase of the: 


movement”. Needless to say, the June demonstration of 1917,. 


which was organised at the demand of our Party, should, accord-- 


ing to Trotsky’s idea, all the more be termed a “reconnaissance.” 
This would seem to imply that as early as March 1917, the: 
Bolsheviks had ready a political army of workers: and peasants,, 


and that if they did not bring this army into action for an up- 


rising in April, or in June, or in July, but engaged merely in. 
“reconnaissance,” it was because, and only because, “the infor- 
mation obtained from the reconnaissance” at the time was un- 
favourable, 

Needless to say, this oversimplified notion of the political 
tactics of our Party is nothing but a confusion of ordinary mili- 
tary tactics with revolutionary tactics of the Bolsheviks. 

Actually, all these demonstrations were primarily the result 
of the spontaneous pressure of the masses, the result of the fact 
that the indignation of the masses against the war had boiled 
over and sought an outlet in the streets, 

Actually, the task of the Party at that time was to shape and 
to guide the spontaneously arising demonstrations of the masses. 
along the line of the revolutionary slogans of the Bolsheviks. 

Actually, the Bolsheviks had no political army ready in: 
March 1917, nor could they have had one. The Bolsheviks built 
up such an army (and had finally built it up by October 1917): 
only in the course of the struggle and conflicts of the classes 
between April and October 1917, through the April demonstra- 
tion, the June and July demonstrations, the elections to the dis- 
trict and city Dumas, the struggle against the Korniloy revolt, 
and the winning over of the Soviets. A political army is not 
like a military army. A military command begins a war with 
an army ready to hand, whereas the Party has to create its army 
in the course of the struggle itself, in the course of class conflicts, 
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as the masses themselves become convinced through their own 
experience of the correctness of the Party’s slogans and policy, . 

Of course, every such demonstration at the same time threw 
a certain amount of light on the hidden interrelations of the 
forces involved, provided certain reconnaissance information, but 
this reconnaissance was not the motive for the demonstration, 
but its natural result. 

In analysing the events preceding the uprising in October 
and comparing them with the events that marked the period from 
April to July, Lenin says: 

“The situation now is not at all what it was prior to April 20-21, 
June 9, July 3, for then there was spontaneous excitement which we, as 
a party, either failed to perceive (April 20) or tried to restrain and shape 
into a peaceful demonstration (June 9 and July 3). For at that time we 
were fully aware that the Soviets were not yet ours, that the peasants still 
trusted the Lieber-Dan-Chernoy course and not the Bolshevik course 
(uprising), and that, consequently, we could not have the majority of the 
people behind us, and hence, an uprising was premature” (see Vol. XXI, 
p. 345). 

It is plain that “reconnaissance” alone does not get one very 
far. 

Obviously, it was not a question of “reconnaissance,” but of 
the following: 

1) all through the period of preparation for October the 
Party invariably relied in its struggle upon the spontaneous upsurge 
of the mass revolutionary movement ; 

2) while relying on the spontaneous upsurge, it maintained 
its own undivided leadership of the movement ; 

3) this leadership of the movement helped it to form the 
mass political army for the October uprising ; 

4) this policy was bound to result in the entire preparation 
for October proceeding under the leadership of one party, the 
Bolshevik Party ; 

5) this preparation for October, in its trun, brought it about 
that as a result of the October uprising power was concentrated in 
the hands of one party, the Bolshevik Party. 

Thus, the undivided leadership of one party, the Communist 
Party, as the principal factor in the preparation for October—- 
such is the characteristic feature of the October Revolution, such 
is the first specific feature of the tactics of the Bolsheviks in the 


period of preparation for October. 


16 
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It scarcely needs proof that without this feature of Bolshevik 

tactics the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
- conditions of imperialism would have been impossible. 

In this the October Revolution differs favourably from the 
revolution of 1871 in France, where the leadership was divided 
between two parties, neither of which could be called a Com- 
munist party. : 

Second specific feature. The preparation for October thus 
proceeded under the leadership of one party, the Bolshevik Party. 
But how did the Party carry out this leadership, along what line 
did the latter proceed? This leadership proceeded along the 
line of isolating the compromising parties, as the most dangerous 
groupings in the period of the outbreak of the revolution, the 
line- of isolating the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. 

What is the fundamental strategic rule of Leninism ? 

It is the recognition of the following: 

1) the compromising parties are the most dangerous social 
support of the enemies of the revolution in the period of the 
approaching revolutionary outbreak ; 

2) it is impossible to overthrow the enemy (tsarism or the 
bourgeoisie) unless these parties are isolated ; 

3) the main weapons in the period of preparation for the 
revolution must therefore be directed towards isolating these 
parties, towards winning the broad masses of the working people 
away from them. 

In the period of the struggle against tsarism, in the period 
of preparation for the bourgeois-democratic revolution (1905-16), 
the most dangerous social support of tsarism was the liberal- 
monarchist party, the Cadet Party. Why? Because it was the 
compromising party, the party of compromise between tsarism 
and the majority of the people, i.e., the peasantry as a whole. 
Naturally, the Party at that time directed its main blows at the 
Cadets, for unless the Cadets were isolated there could be no 
hope of a rupture between the peasantry and tsarism, and unless 
this rupture was ensured there could be no hope of the victory 
of the revolution. Many people at that time did not understand 
this specific feature of Bolshevik strategy and accused the Bolshe- 
viks of excessive “Cadetophobia” ; they asserted that with the 
Bolsheviks the struggle against the Cadets “oversradowed” the 
struggle against the principal enemy—tsarism. But these ac- 
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cusations, for which there was no justification, revealed an utter 
failure to understand the Bolshevik strategy, which called for 
the isolation of the compromising party in order to facilitate, to 
hasten the victory over the principal enemy. 

It scarcely needs proof that without this strategy the 
hegemony of the proletariat in the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion would have been impossible. 

In the period of preparation for October the centre of gravity 
of the conflicting forces shifted to another plane. The tsar was 
gone. The Cadet Party had been transformed from a compro- 
mising force into a governing force, into the ruling force of im- 
perialism. Now the fight was no longer between tsarism and 
the people, but between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. In 
this period the petty-bourgeois democratic parties, the parties 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, were the most 
dangerous social support of imperialism. Why? Because these 
parties were then the compromising parties, the parties of 
compromise between imperialism and the labouring masses. 
Naturally, the Bolsheviks at that time directed their main blows 
at these parties, for unless these were isolated there could be no 
hope of a rupture between the labouring masses and imperialism, 
and unless this rupture was ensured there could be no hope of 
the victory of the Soviet revolution. Many people at that time 
did not understand this specific feature of the Bolshevik tactics 
and accused the Bolsheviks of displaying “excessive hatred” 
towards the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, and of “for- 
getting” the principal goal. But.the entire period of preparation 
for October eloquently testifies to the fact that only by pursuing 
these tactics could the Bolsheviks ensure the victory of the 
October Revolution. 

The characteristic feature of this period was the further 
revolutionisation of the labouring masses of the peasantry, their 
disillusionment with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, 
their defection from these parties, their turn towards rallying 
directly around the proletariat as the only consistently revolution- 
ary force, capable of leading the country to peace. The history of 
this period is the history of the struggle between the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, on the one hand, and the 
Bolsheviks, on the other, for the labouring masses of the peasantry, 
for winning over these masses. The outcome of this struggle 
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was decided by the coalition period, the Kerensky period, the 
refusal of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks to 
confiscate the landlords’ land, the fight of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and Mensheviks to continue the war, the June offensive 
at the front, the introduction of capital punishment for soldiers, 
the Kornilov revolt. And they decided the issue of this struggle 
entirely in favour of the Bolshevik strategy ; for had not the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks been isolated it would 
have been impossible to overthrow the government of the 
imperialists, and had this government not been overthrown it 
would have been impossible to break away from the war. The 
policy of isolating the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
proved to be the only correct policy. 

Thus, isolation of the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary 
parties as the main line in directing the preparations for October 
—such was the second specific feature of the tactics of the 
Bolsheviks. 


It scarcely needs proof that without this feature of the tactics 
of the Bolsheviks, the alliance of the working class and the 


labouring masses of the peasantry would have been left hanging 
in the air. 


It is characteristic that in his Lessons of October Trotsky 


says nothing, or-next to nothing, about this specific feature of the 
Bolshevik tactics. 


Third specific feature. Thus, the Party, in directing the 
preparations for October, pursued the line of isolating the Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik parties, of winning the broad 
masses of the workers and peasants away from them. But how, 
concretely, was this isolation effected by the Party—in what form, 
under what slogan? It was effected in the form of the revolu- 
tionary mass movement for the power of the Soviets, under the 
slogan “All Power to the Soviets!”, by means of the struggle 
to convert the Soviets from organs for mobilising the masses into 
organs of the uprising, into organs of power, into the apparatus 
of a new proletarian state power. 

Why was it precisely the Soviets that the Bolsheviks seized 
upon as the principal organisational lever that could facilitate the 
task of isolating the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
that was capable of advancing the cause of the proletarian revolu- 
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tion, and that was destined to lead the millions of labouring 
masses to the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat ? 
What are the Soviets ? 


“The Soviets,” said Lenin as early as September 1917, “are a new 
state apparatus, which, in the first place, provides an armed force of 
workers and peasants ; and this force is not divorced from the people, as 
was the old standing army, but is most closely bound up with the people. 
From the military standpoint, this force is incomparably more powerful 
than previous forces; from the revolutionary standpoint, it cannot be 
replaced by anything else. -Secondly, this apparatus provides a bond with 
the masses, with the majority of the people, so intimate, so indissoluble, 
so readily controllable and renewable, that there was nothing even remotely 
like it in the previous state apparatus. Thirdly, this apparatus, by virtue 
of the fact that its personnel is elected and subject to recall at the will of 
the people without any bureaucratic formalities, is far more democratic 
than any previous apparatus. Fourthly, it provides a close contact with the 
most diverse professions, thus facilitating the adoption of the most varied 
and most profound reforms without bureaucracy. Fifthly, it provides a 
form of organisation of the vanguard, i.e., of the most politically conscious, 
most energetic and most progressive section of the oppressed classes, the 
workers and peasants, and thus constitutes an apparatus by means of which 
the vanguard of the oppressed classes can elevate, train, educate, and lead 
the entire vast mass of these classes, which has hitherto stood quite remote 
from political life, from history. Sixthly, it makes it possible to combine 
the advantages of parliamentarism with the advantages of immediate and 
direct democracy, i.e., to unite in the persons of the elected representatives 
of the people both legislative and executive functions. Compared with 
bourgeois parliamentarism, this represents an advance in the development 
of democracy which is of world-wide historic significance... . 

“Had not the creative spirit of the revolutionary classes of the people 
given rise to the Soviets, the proletarian revolution in Russia would be a 
hopeless affair, for the proletariat undoubtedly could not retain power 
with the old state apparatus, and it is impossible to create a new apparatus 
immediately” (see Vol. XXI, pp. 258-59). 


That is why the Bolsheviks seized upon the Soviets as the 
principal organisational link that could facilitate the task of orga- 
nising the October Revolution and the creation of a new, power- 
ful apparatus of the proletarian state power. 

From the point of view of its internal development, the 
slogan “All Power to the Soviets!” passed through two stages : 
the first (up to the July defeat of the Bolsheviks, during the 
period of dual power), and the second (after the defeat of the 
Kornilov revolt). 

During the first stage this slogan meant breaking the bloc 
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of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries with the Cadets, 
the formation of a Soviet Government consisting of Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries (for at that time the Soviets were 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik), the right of free agita- 
tion for the opposition (i.e., for the Bolsheviks), and the free 
struggle of parties within the Soviets, in the expectation that 
by means of such a struggle the Bolsheviks would succeed in 
capturing the Soviets and changing the composition of the Soviet 
Government in the course of a peaceful development of the 
revolution. This plan, of course, did not signify the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. But it undoubtedly facilitated the preparation 
of the conditions required for ensuring the dictatorship, for, by 
putting the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries in power 
and compelling them to carry out in practice their anti-revolu- 
tionary platform, it hastened the exposure of the true nature of 
these parties, hastened their isolation, their divorce from the 
masses. The July defeat of the Bolsheviks, however, interrupted 
this development, for it gave preponderance to the generals’ and 
Cadets’ counter-revolution and threw the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks into the arms of that counter-revolution. This 
compelled the Party temporarily to withdraw the slogan “All 
Power to the Soviets !”, only to put it forward again in the 
conditions of a fresh revolutionary upsurge. 

The defeat of the Kornilov revolt ushered in the second stage. 
The slogan “All Power to the Soviets !” became again the imme- 
diate slogan: But now this slogan had a different meaning from 
that in the first stage. Its content had radically changed. Now 
this slogan meant a complete rupture with imperialism and the 
passing of power to the Bolsheviks, for the majority of the Soviets 
were already Bolshevik. Now this slogan meant the revolution’s 
direct approach towards the dictatorship of the proletariat by 
means of an uprising. More than that, this slogan now meant 
the organisation of the dictatorship of the proletariat and giving 
it a state form. 

The inestimable significance of the tactics of transforming 
the Soviets into organs of state power lay in the fact that they 
caused millions of working people to break away from im- 
perialism, exposed the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary 
parties as the tools of imperialism, and brought the masses by 
a direct route, as it were, to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
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Thus, the policy of transforming the Soviets into organs of 
state power, as the most important condition for isolating the 
compromising parties and for the victory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat—such is the third specific feature of the tactics of the 
Bolsheviks in the period of preparation for October. 

Fourth specific feature. The picture would not be complete 
if we did not deal with the question of how and why the Bolshe- 
viks were able to transform their Party slogans into slogans for 
the vast masses, into slogans which pushed the revolution forward ; 
how and why they succeeded in convincing not only the vanguard, 
and not only the majority of the working class, but also the 
majority of the people, of the correctness of their policy. 

The point is that for the victory of the revolution, if it is really 
a people’s revolution embracing the masses in their millions, 
correct Party slogans alone are not enough. For the victory of 
the revolution one more necessary condition is required, namely, 
that the masses themselves become convinced through their own 
experience of the correctness of these slogans. Only then do 
the slogans of the Party become the slogans of the masses them- 
selves. Only then does the revolution really become a people’s 
revolution. One of the specific features of the tactics of the 
Bolsheviks in the period of preparation for October was that 
they correctly determined the paths and turns which would 
naturally lead the masses to the Party’s slogans—to the very 
threshold of the revolution, so to speak—thus helping them to 
feel, to test, to realise by their own experience the correctness 
of these slogans. In other words, one of the specific features of 
the tactics of the Bolsheviks is that they do not confuse leader- 
ship of the Party with leadership of the masses ; that they clearly 
see the difference between the first sort of leadership and the 
second, that they, therefore, represent the science, not only of 
leadership of the Party, but of leadership of the vast masses of 
the working people. i 

A graphic example of the manifestation of this feature of 
Bolshevik tactics was provided by the experience of convening 
and dispersing the Constituent Assembly. 

Tt is well known that the Bolsheviks advanced the slogan of a 
Republic of Soviets as early as April 1917. It is well known 
that the Constituent Assembly was a bourgeois parliament, 
fundamentally opposed to the principles of a Republic of Soviets. 
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How could it happen that the Bolsheviks, who were advancing 


towards a Republic of Soviets, at the same time demanded that 
the Provisional Government should immediately convene the 
Constituent Assembly? How could it happen that the Bolshe- 
viks not only took part in the elections, but themselves con- 
vened the Constituent Assembly? How could it happen that a 
month before the uprising, in the transition from the old to the 
new, the Bolsheviks considered a temporary combination of a 
Republic of Soviets with the Constituent Assembly possible ? 

This “happend” because: 

1) the idea of a Constituent Assembly was one of the 
most popular ideas among the broad masses of the population ; 

2) the slogan of the immediate convocation of the Con- 
stituent Assembly helped to expose the counter-revolutionary 
nature of the Provisional Government ; 

3) in order to discredit the idea of a Constituent Assembly 
in the eyes of the Masses, it was necessary to lead the masses to 
the walls of the Constituent Assembly with their demands for 
land, for peace, for the power of the Soviets, thus bringing them 
face to face with the actual, live Constituent Assembly ; 

4) only this could help the masses to become convinced 
through their own experience of the counter-revolutionary nature 
of the Constituent Assembly and of the necessity of dispersing 
it; 

5) all this naturally presupposed the possibility of a tem- 
porary combination of the Republic of Soviets with the Con- 


stituent Assembly, as one of the means for eliminating the Con- 
stituent Assembly ; 


6) such a combination, if brought about under the condi- 
tion that all power was transferred to the Soviets, could only 
signify the subordination of the Constituent Assembly to the 
Soviets, its conversion into an appendage of the Soviets, its 
painless extinction. 


It scarcely needs proof that had the Bolsheviks not adopted 
such a policy the dispersion of the Constituent Assembly would 
not have taken place so smoothly, and the subsequent actions of 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks under the slogan 


“All Power to the Constituent Assembly !” would not have failed 
so signally. 
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“We took part,” says Lenin, “in the elections to the Russian bourgeois , 
parliament, the Constituent Assembly, in September-November 1917. 
‘Were our tactics correct or not? ... Did not we, the Russian Bolsheviks, 
have more right in September-November 1917 than any Western Com- 
munists to consider that parliamentarism was politically obsolete in 
Russia? Of course we had, for the point is not whether bourgeois 
parliaments have existed for a long or a short time, but how far the 
‘broad masses of the working people are prepared (ideologically, politically 
.and practically) to accept the Soviet system and to disperse the bourgeois- 
democratic parliament (or allow it to be dispersed). That, owing to a 
number of special conditions, the working class of the towns and the 
‘soldiers and peasants of Russia were in September-November 1917 excep- 
‘tionally well prepared to accept the Soviet system and to disperse the most 
democratic of bourgeois parliaments, is an absolutely incontestable and 
fully established historical fact. Nevertheless, the Bolsheviks did not 
boycott the Constituent Assembly, but took part in the elections both 
‘before the proletariat conquered political power and after” (see Vol. XXV, 
ipp. 201-02). 


Why then did they not boycott the Constituent Assembly ? 
Because, says Lenin : 

“participation in a bourgeois-democratic parliament even a few weeks 
before the victory of a Soviet Republic, and even after such a victory, 
not only does not harm the revolutionary proletariat, but actually helps 
it to prove to the backward masses why such parliaments deserve to be 


dispersed ; it helps their successful dispersal, and helps to make bourgeois 
parliamentarism ‘politically obsolete’” (ibid.). 


It is characteristic that Trotsky does not understand this 
feature of Bolshevik tactics and snorts at the “theory” of com- 
bining the Constituent Assembly with the Soviets, qualifying it as 
Hilferdingism. 

He does not understand that to permit such a combination, 
accompanied by the slogan of an uprising and the probable vic- 
tory of the Soviets, in connection with the convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly, was the only revolutionary tactics, which 
had nothing in common with the Hilferding tactics of converting 
the Soviets into an appendage of the Constituent Assembly ; he 
does not understand that the mistake committed by some 
comrades in this question gives him no grounds for disparaging 
the absolutely correct position taken by Lenin and the Party on 
the “combined type of state power” under certain conditions 
(of. Vol. XXI, p. 338). : 

He does not understand that if the Bolsheviks had not adopted 
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this special policy towards the Constituent Assembly they would: 
not have succeeded in winning over to their side the vast masses 
of the people ; and if they had not won over these masses they 
could not have transformed the October uprising into a profound 
people’s revolution. 

It is interesting to note that Trotsky even snorts at the words 
“people,” “revolutionary democracy,” etc., occurring in articles 
by Bolsheviks, and considers them improper for a Marxist to use. 

Trotsky has evidently forgotten that even in September 1917, 
a month before the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat,, 
Lenin, that unquestionable Marxist, wrote of “the necessity of the: 
immediate transfer of the whole power to the revolutionary 
democracy headed by the revolutionary proletariat? (see Vol.. 
XXI, p. 198). 


Trotsky has evidently forgotten that Lenin, that unquestion-: 
able Marxist, quoting the well-known letter of Marx to Kugel- 
mann*! (April 1871) to the effect that the smashing of the 
bureaucratic-military state machine is the preliminary condition 
for every real people’s revolution on the continent, writes in black 
and white the following lines : 


“particular attention should be paid to Marx’s extremely profound’ 
remark that the destruction of the bureaucratic-military state machine is 
‘the preliminary condition for’ every real people’s revolution’ This. 
concept of a ‘people’s’ revolution seems strange coming from Marx, and 
the Russian Plekhanovites and Mensheviks, those followers of Struve 
who wish to be regarded as Marxists, might possibly declare such an 
expression to be a ‘slip of the pen’ on Marx’s part. They have reduced 
Marxism to such a state of wretchedly liberal distortion that nothing 
exists’ for them beyond the antithesis between bourgeois revolution and 
proletarian reyolution—and even this antithesis they interpret in an ex- 
tremely lifeless way... . 


“In Europe, in 1871, there was not a single country on the continent 
in which the proletariat constituted the majority of the people. A 
‘people’s’ revolution, one that actually brought the majority into movement, 
could be such only if it embraced both the proletariat and the peasantry. 
These two classes then constituted the ‘people.’ These two classes are 
united by the fact that the ‘bureaucratic-military state machine’ oppresses, 
crushes, exploits them. To break up this machine, to smash it—this is 
truly in the interest of the ‘people,’ of the majority, of the workers and 
most of the peasants, this is ‘the preliminary condition’ for a free alliance 
between the poor peasants and the proletarians, whereas without such an 


‘alliance democracy is unstable and socialist transformation is impossible” 
(see Vol. XXI, pp. 395-96). 
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These words of Lenin’s should not be forgotten. 

Thus, ability to convince the masses of the correctness of 
the Party slogans on the basis of their own experience, by 
bringing them to the revolutionary positions, as the most impor- 
tant condition for the winning over of the millions of working 
people to the side of the Party—such is the fourth specific feature 
of the tactics of the Bolsheviks in the period of preparation for 
October. 

I think that what I have said is quite sufficient to get a clear 
idea of the characteristic features of these tactics. 


THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION AS THE BEGINNING OF 
AND THE PRE-CONDITION FOR THE WORLD 
REVOLUTION y 


There can be no doubt that the universal theory of a 
simultaneous victory of the revolution in the principal countries 
of Europe, the theory that the victory of socialism in one country 
is impossible, has proved to be an artificial and untenable theory. 
The seven years’ history of the proletarian revolution in 
Russia speaks not for but against this theory. This theory is- 
unacceptable not only as a scheme of development of the world 
revolution, for it contradicts obvious facts. It is still less accept- 
able as a slogan, for it fetters, rather than releases, the initiative 
of individual countries which, by reason of certain historical’ 
conditions, obtain the opportunity to break through the front of 
capital independently ; for it does not stimulate an active onslaught 
on capital in individual countries, but encourages passive wait- 
ing for the moment of the «universal denouement”; for it culti- 
vates among the proletarians of the different countries not the 
spirit of revolutionary determination, but the mood of Hamlet- 
like doubt over the question as to “what if the others fail to 
back us up?” Lenin was absolutely right in saying that the 
victory of the proletariat in one country is the “typical case,” 


aa «ag? 
that “a simultaneaus revolution in a number of countries” can 


only be a “rare exception” (see Vol. XXII, p. 354). 

But, as is well known, Lenin’s theory of revolution is not 
limited only to this side of the question. — It is also the theory 
of the development of the world revolution.* The victory of 


* See above The foundations of Leninism.—. St. 
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socialism in one country is not a self-sufficient task. The revolu- 
tion which has been victorious in one country must regard itself 
not as a self-sufficient entity, but as an aid, as a means for 
hastening the victory of the proletariat in all countries. For the 
victory of the revolution in one country, in the present case 
Russia, is not only the product of the uneven development and 
progressive decay of imperialism; it is at the same time the 
beginning of and the pre-condttion for the world revolution. 

Undoubtedly, the paths of development of the world revolu- 
tion are not as plain as it may have seemed previously, before 
the victory of the revolution in one country, before the 
appearance of developed imperialism, which is “the 
eve of the socialist revolution.” For a new factor has arisen— 
the law of the uneven development of the capitalist countries, 
which operates under the conditions of developed imperialism, 
and which implies the inevitablity of armed collisions, the general 
weakening of the world front of capital, and the possibility of 
the victory of socialism in individual countries. For a new 
factor has arisen—the vast Soviet country, lying between the 
West and the East, between the centre of the financial exploita- 
tion of the world and the arena of colonial oppression, a country 
which by its very existence is revolutionising the whole world. 

All these are factors (not to mention other less important 
ones) which cannot be left out of account in studying the paths 
of development of the world revolution, 


Formerly, it was commonly thought that the revolution would 
develop through the even “maturing” of the elements of socialism, 
primarily in the more developed, the “advanced,” countries. 
Now this view must be considerably modified. 


“The system of international relationships,” says Lenin, “has now taken 
a form in which one of the states of Europe, viz., Germany, has been 
enslayed by the victor countries. Furthermore, a number of states, which 
are, moreover, the oldest states in the West, find themselves in a position, 
as the result of their victory, to utilise this victory to make a number of 
insignificant concessions to their oppressed classes—concessions which 
nevertheless retard the revolutionary movement in those countries and create 
some semblance of ‘social peace.’ 

“At the same time, precisely as a result of the last imperialist war, a 
number of countries—the East, India, China, etc.—have been completely 
dislodged from their groove. Their development has definitely shifted to 
the general European capitalist lines. The general European ferment has 
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begun to affect them, and it is now clear to the whole world that they have 
been drawn into a process of development that cannot but lead to a crisis. 
in the whole of world capitalism.” 


In view of this fact, and in connection with it, “the West-European 
capitalist countries will consummate their development towards socialism 
... not as we formerly expected. They are consummating it not by the 
even ‘maturing’ of socialism in them, but by the exploitation of some 
countries by others, by the exploitation of the first of the countries to be 
vanquished in the imperialist war combined with the exploitation of the 
whole of the East. On the other hand, precisely as a result of the first 
imperialist war, the East has definitely come into revolutionary movement, 
has been definitely drawn into the general maelstrom of the world revolu- 
tionary movement” (see Vol. XXVII, pp. 415-16). 


If we add to this the fact that not only the defeated countries 
and colonies are being exploited by the victorious countries, but 
that some of the victorious countries are falling into the orbit of 
financial exploitation at the hands of the most powerful of the 
victorious countries, America and Britain; that the contradic- 
tions among all these countries are an extremcly important factor 
in the disintegration of world imperialism ; that, in addition to 
these contradictions, very profound contradictions exist and are 
developing within each of these countries ; that all these contra- 
dictions are becoming more profound and more acute because 
of the existence, alongside these countries, of the great Republic 
of Soviets—if all this is taken into consideration, then the picture 
of the special character of the international situation will be- 
come more or less complete. 

Most probably, the world revolution will develop by the 
breaking away of a number of new countries from the system 
of the imperialist states as a result of revolution, while the prole- 
tarians of these countries will be supported by the proletariat of 
the imperialist states. We see that the first country to break 
away, the first victorious country, is already being supported by 
the workers and the labouring masses of other countries. With- 
out this support it could not hold out. Undoubtedly, this support 
will increase and grow. But there can also be no doubt that the 
very development of the world revolution, the very process of 
the breaking away from imperialism of a number of new countries 
will be the more rapid and thorough, the more thoroughly social- 
ism becomes consolidated in the first victorious country, the 
faster this country is transformed into a base for the further un- 
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folding of the world revolution, into a lever for the further 
disintegration of imperialism. 

While it is true that the final victory of socialism in the first 
country to emancipate itself is impossible without the combined 
efforts of the proletarians of several countries, it is equally true 
that the unfolding of the world revolution will be the more rapid 
and thorough, the more effective the assistance rendered by the 
first socialist country to the workers and labouring masses of 
all other countries. d 

In what should this assistance be expressed ? 

It should be expressed, firstly, in the victorious country 
achieving “the utmost possible in one country for the develop- 
ment, support and awakening of the revolution in all countries” 
(see Lenin, Vol. XXIII, p. 385). 

It should be expressed, secondly, in that the “victorious 
proletariat” of one country, “having expropriated the capitalists 
and organised socialist production, would stand up... against 
the rest of the world, the capitalist world, attracting to its cause 
the oppressed classes of other countries, raising revolts in those 
countries against the capitalists, and in the event of necessity 
coming out even with armed force against the exploiting classes 
and their states” (see Lenin, Vol. XVIII, pp. 232-33). 

The characteristic feature of the assistance given by the 
victorious country is not only that it hastens the victory of the 
proletarians of other countries, but also that, by facilitating this 
victory, it ensures the final victory of socialism in the first 
victorious country. ae 

Most probably, in the course of development of the world 
revolution, side by side with the centres of imperialism in indivi- 
dual capitalist countries and with the system of these countries 
throughout the world, centres of socialism will be created in 
individual Soviet countries and a systein of these centres throuugh- 
out the world, and the struggle between these two systems will 

fill the history of the unfolding of the world revolution. 


For, says Lenin, “the free union of nations in socialism is impossible 
without a more or less prolonged and stubborn struggle of the socialist 
republics against the backward states” (ibid.)- 


The world significance of the October Revolution lies not 
only in the fact that it constitutes a great beginning made by 
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one country in causing a breach in the system of imperialism and 
that it is the first centre of socialism in the ocean of imperialist 
countries, but also in that it constitues the first stage of the world 
revolution and a mighty base for its further development. 

Therefore, not only those are wrong who forget the inter- 
national character of the October Revolution and declare the ` 
victory of socialism in one country to be a purely national, and 
only a national, phenomenon, but also those who, although they 
bear in mind the international character of the October Revolu- 
tion, are inclined to regard this revolution as something passive, 
merely destined to accept help from without. Actually, not only 
does the October Revolution need support from the revolution 
in other countries, but the revolution in thsoe countries needs 
the support of the October Revolution in order to accelerate and 
advance the cause of overthrowing world imperialism. 


December 17, 1924 


_ J. Stalin, On the Road to October 
GIZ, 1925 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER 
OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


On the Occasion of the Tenth Anniversary 
of the October Revolution 


The October Revolution cannot be regarded merely as a 
revolution “within national bounds.” It is, primarily, a revolu- 
tion of an international, world order ; for it signifies a radical 
turn in the world history of mankind, a turn from the old,. 
capitalist world to the new, socialist world. 

Revolutions in the past usually ended by one group of 
exploiters at the helm of government being replaced by another 
group of exploiters. The exploiters changed, exploitation re- 
mained. Such was the case during the liberation movements 
of the slaves. Such was the case during the period of the up- 
risings of the serfs. Such was the case during the period of the 
well-known “great” revolutions in England, France and Germany. 
I am not speaking of the Paris Commune, which was the first 
glorious, heroic, yet unsuccessful attempt on the part of the: 
proletariat to turn history against capitalism. 

The October Revolution differs from these revolutions in 
principle. Its aim is not to Teplace one form of exploitation 
by another form of exploitation, one group of exploiters by 
another group of exploiters, but to abolish all exploitation of man 
by man, to abolish all groups of exploiters, to establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, to establish the power of the most 
revolutionary class of all the oppressed classes that have ever 
existed, to organise a new, classless, socialist society, 

It is precisely for this reason that the victory of the October 
Revolution signifies a radical change in the history of mankind, 
a radical change in the historical destiny of world capitalism, 
a radical change in the liberation movement of the world prole- 
tariat, a radical change in the methods of struggle and the forms 
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of organisation, in the manner of life and traditions, in the culture 
and ideology of the exploited masses throughout the world. 

That is the basic reason why the October Revolution is a 
revolution of an international, world order. 

That also is the source of the profound sympathy which the 
oppressed classes in all countries entertain for the October Revolu- 
tion, which they regard as a pledge of their own emancipation. 

A number of fundamental issues could be noted on which 
the October Revolution influences the development of the 
revolutionary movement throughout the world. 

1. The October Revolution is noteworthy primarily for 
having breached the front of world imperialism, for having over- 
thrown the imperialist bourgeoisie in one of the biggest capitalist 
countries and put the socialist proletariat in power. 

The class of wage-workers, the class of the persecuted, the 
class of the oppressed and exploited has for the first time in the 
history of mankind risen to the position of the ruling class, 
setting a contagious example to the proletarians of all countries. 

This means that the October Revolution has ushered in a 
new era, the era of proletarian revolutions in the countries of 
imperialism. 

It took the instruments and means of production from the 
landlords and capitalists and converted them into public property, 
thus counterposing socialist property to bourgeois property. It 
thereby exposed the lie of the capitalists that bourgeois property 
is inviolable, sacred, eternal. 

It wrested power from the bourgeoisie, deprived the bourgeoisie 
of political rights, destroyed the bourgeois state apparatus and 
transferred power to the Soviets, thus counterposing the socialist 
tule of the Soviets, as proletarian democracy, to bourgeois parlia- 
mentarism, as capitalist democracy. Lafargue was right when 
he said, as far back as 1887, that on the morrow of the revolu- 
tion “all former capitalists will be disfranchised.”*? 

The October Revolution thereby exposed the lie of the 
Social-Democrats that at the present time a peaceful transition 
to socialism is possible through bourgeois parliamentarism. 

But the October Revolution did not and could not stop there. 
Having destroyed the old, bourgeois order, it began to build the 
new, socialist order. The ten years of the October Revolution 
have been ten years of building the Party, trade unions. Soviets, 


17 
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co-operatives, cultural organisations, transport, industry, the Red 
Army. The indubitable successes of socialism in the U.S.S.R. 
on the front of construction have clearly shown that the proletariat 
can successfully govern the country without the bourgeoisie and 
against the bourgeoisie, that it can successfully build industry 
without the bourgeoisie and against the bourgeoisie, that it can 
successfully direct the whole of the national economy without 
the bourgeoisie and against the bourgeoisie, that it can success- 
fully build socialism in spite of the capitalist encirclement. 

Menenius Agrippa, the famous Roman senator of ancient 
times, is not the only one to uphold the old “theory” that the 
exploited cannot do without the exploiters any more than the 
head and other parts of the body can do without the stomach. 
This “theory” is now the corner-stone of the political “philosophy” 
of Social-Democracy in general, and of the Social-Democratic 
policy of coalition with the imperialist bourgeoisie in particular. 
This “theory,” which has acquired the character of a prejudice, 
is now one of the most serious obstacles in the path towards the 
revolutionisation of the proletariat in the capitalist countries, 
One of the most important results of the October Revolution is 
that it dealt this false “theory” a mortal blow. i 

Is there any further need to prove that these and similar 
results of the October Revolution could not and cannot fail to 
exert an important influence on the revolutionary movement of 
the working class in the capitalist countries ? 

Such generally known facts as the progressive growth of 
communism in the capitalist countries, the growing sympathy of 
the proletarians of all countries for the working class of the 
U.S.S.R. and, finally, the many workers’ delegations that come 

_ to the Land of Soviets, prove beyond doubt that the seeds sown 
by the October Revolution are already beginning to bear fruit. 

2. The October Revolution has shaken imperialism not only . 
in the centres of its domination, not only in the “metropolises.” 
It has also struck at the rear of imperialism, its periphery, having 
undermined the rule of imperialism in the colonial and dependent 
countries. 

Having overthrown the landlords and the capitalists, the 


October Revolution broke the chains of national and colonial 
oppression and freed from it, without exce 


ption, all the oppressed 
peoples of a vast state.. The proletariat cannot emancipate itself 
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unless it emancipates the oppressed peoples. It is a characteristic 
feature of the October Revolution that it accomplished these 
national-colonial revolutions in the U.S.S.R. not under the flag 
of national enmity and conflicts among nations, but under the 
flag of mutual confidence and fraternal rapprochement of the 
workers and peasants of the various peoples in the U.S.S.R., not 
in the name of nationalism, but in the name of internationalism. 

It is precisely because the national-colonial revolutions took 
place in our country under the leadership of the proletariat and 
under the banner of internationalism that pariah peoples, slave 
peoples, have for the first time in the history of mankind risen 
to the position of peoples that are really free and really equal, 
thereby setting a contagious example to the oppressed nations 
of the whole world. 

This means that the October Revolution has ushered in a new 
era, the era of colonial revolutions which are being carried out 
in the oppressed countries of the world in alliance with the 
proletariat and under the leadership of the proletariat. 

It was formerly the “accepted” idea that the world has been 
divided from time immemorial into inferior and superior races, 
into blacks and whites, of whom the former are unfit for civilisa- 
tion and are doomed to be objects of exploitation, while the 
latter are the only bearets of civilisation, whose mission it is to 
exploit the former. 

That legend must now be regarded as shattered and discarded. 
One of the most important results of the October Revolution is 
that it dealt that legend a mortal blow, by demonstrating in 
practice that the liberated non-European peoples, drawn into the 
channel of Soviet development, are not one whit less capable of 
promoting a really progressive culture and a really progressive 
civilisation than are the European peoples. 

It was formerly the “accepted” idea that the only method 
of liberating the oppressed peoples is the method of bourgeois 
nationalism, the method of nations drawing apart from one 
another, the method of disuniting nations, the method of intensi- 
fying national enmity among the labouring masses of the various 
nations. 

That legend must now be regarded as refuted. One of the 
most important results of the October Revolution is that it dealt 
that legend a mortal blow, by demonstrating in practice the 
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possibility and expediency of the prolelarian, internationalist 
method of liberating the oppressed peoples, as the only correct 
method ; by demonstrating in practice the possibility and 
expediency of a fraternal union of the workers and peasants of 
the most diverse nations based on the principles of voluntariness 
and internationalism. The existence of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, which is the prototype of the future integra- 
tion of the working people of all countries into a single world 
economic system, cannot but serve as direct proof of this. 

It need hardly be said that these and similar results of the 
October Revolution could not and cannot fail to exert an 
important influence on the revolutionary movement in the colonial 
and dependent countries. Such facts as the growth of the revolu- 
tionary movement of the oppressed peoples in China, Indonesia, 
India, etc., and the growing sympathy of these peoples for the 
U.S.S.R., unquestionably bear this out. 

The era of tranquil exploitation and oppression of the colonies 
and dependent countries has passed away, 

The era of liberating revolutions in the colonies and 
dependent countries, the era of the awakening of the proletariat 
in those countries, the era of its hegemony in the revolution, 
has begun. 

3. Having sown the seeds of revolution both in the centres 
of imperialism and in its tear, having weakened the might of 
imperialism in the “metropolises” and having shaken its domina- 
tion in the colonies, the October Revolution has thereby put in 
jeopardy the very existence of world capitalism as a whole. 

While the spontaneous development of capitalism in the 
conditions of imperialism has passed—owing to its unevenness, 
Owing to the inevitability of conflicts and armed collisions, owing, 
finally, to the unprecedented imperialist slaughter—into the 
process of the decay and the dying of capitalism, the October 
Revolution and the resultant dropping out of a vast country from 
the world system of capitalism could not but accelerate this 
Process, undermining, bit by bit, the very foundations of world 
imperialism. 

More than that. While shaking imperialism, the October 
Revolution has at the same time created—in the shape of the 
first proletarian dictatorship—a powerful and open base for the 
world revolutionary movement, a base such as the latter never 
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possessed before and on which it now can rely for support. It 
has created a powerful and open centre of the world revolu- 
tionary movement, such as the latter never possessed befoe and 
around which it can now rally, organising a united revolutionary 
front of the proletarians and of the oppressed peoples of all 
countries against imperialism. 

This means, firstly, that the October Revolution inflicted a 
mortal wound on world capitalism from which the latter will 
never recover. For that very reason capitalism will never re- 
cover the “equilibrium” and “stability” that it possessed before 
October. 

Capitalism may become partly stabilised, it may rationalise 
its production, turn over the administration of the country to 
fascism, temporarily hold down the working class; but it will 
never recover the “tranquillity,” the “assurance,” the “equili- 
brium” and the “stability” that it flaunted before ; for the crisis 
of world capitalism has reached the stage of development when 
the flames of revolution must inevitably break out, now in the 
centres of imperialism, now in the periphery, reducing to naught 
the capitalist patchwork and daily bringing nearer the fall of 
capitalism, Exactly as in the well-known fable, “when it pulled 
its tail out of the mud, its beak got stuck ; when it pulled its 
beak out, its tail got stuck.” 

This means, secondly, that the October Revolution has raised 
to such a height the strength and importance, the courage and 
the fighting preparedness of the oppressed classes of the whole 
world as to compel the tuling classes to reckon with them as a 
new, important factor. Now the labouring masses of the world 


and devoid of prospects 3 for the October Revolution has created 
a beacon which illumines their path and opens up prospects for 
them. Whereas formerly there was no world-wide open forum 
from which the aspirations and strivings of the oppressed classes 


forum would for a long time cast the gloom of unbridled, black 
Teaction over the social and political life of the “advanced 
countries.” Tt cannot be denied that the very existence of a 
“Bolshevik state” puts a curb upon the dark forces of reaction, 
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thus helping the oppressed classes in their struggle for liberation. 
It is this that explains the savage hatred which the exploiters 
of all countries entertain for the Bolsheviks. 

History repeats itself, though on a new basis. Just as 
formerly, during the period of the downfall of feudalism, the 
word “Jacobin” evoked dread and abhorrence among the aristo- 
crats of all countries, so now, in the period of the downfall of 
capitalism, the word “Bolshevik” evokes dread and abhorrence 
among the bourgeois in all countries. And conversely, just as 
formerly Paris was the refuge and school for the revolutionary 
representatives of the rising bourgeoisie, so now Moscow is the 
refuge and school for the revolutionary representatives of the 
rising proletariat. Hatred of the Jacobins did not save feudalism 
from collapse. Can there be any doubt that hatred of the 
Bolsheviks will not save capitalism from its inevitable downfall ? 

The era of the “stability” of capitalism has passed away, 
carrying away with it the legend of the indestructibility of the 
bourgeois order. 

The era of the collapse of capitalism has begun. 

4. The October Revolution cannot be regarded merely as a 
revolution in the sphere of economic and social-political relations. 
It is at the same time a revolution in the minds, a revolution in 
the ideology, of the working class. The October Revolution 
was born and gained strength under the banner of Marxism, 
under the banner of the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
under the banner of Leninism, which is Marxism of the era of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions. Hence it marks the 
victory of Marxism over reformism, the victory of Leninism over 
Social-Democratism, the victory of the Third International over 
the Second International. 

The October Revolution has brought into being an impassable 
chasm between Marxism and Social-Democratism, between the 
policy of Leninism and the policy of Social-Democratism. 

Formerly, before the victory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, Social-Democracy, while refraining from openly 
repudiating the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat but 
doing nothing, absolutely nothing, to bring nearer the realisation 
of this idea, could flaunt the banner of Marxism, and it is obvious 
that this behaviour of Social-Democracy created no danger what- 
ever for capitalism. Then, in that period, Social-Democracy was 
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formally identified, or almost completely identified, with Marxism. 

Now, after the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
when everybody has seen for himself to what Marxism leads and 
what its victory may signify, Social-Democracy is no longer able 
to flaunt the banner of Marxism, can no longer coquet with the 
idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat without creating a 
certain danger for capitalism. Having long ago broken with 
the spirit of Marxism, it has found itself compelled to discard 
also the banner of Marxism; it has openly and unambiguously 
taken a stand against the offspring of Marxism, against the 
October Revolution, against the first dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the world. 

Now it has had to dissociate itself from Marxism, and has 
actually done so ; for under present conditions one cannot call 
oneself a Marxist unless one openly and devotedly supports the 
first proletarian dictatorship in the world, unless one wages a 
revolutionary struggle against one’s own bourgeoisie, unless one 
creates the conditions for the victory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in one’s own country. 

A chasm has opened between Social-Democracy and Marxism. 
Henceforth, the only bearer and bulwark of Marxism is Leninism, 
communism, 

But matters did not end there. The October Revolution 
went further than drawing a demarcation line between Social- 
Democracy and Marxism ; it relegated Social-Democracy to the 
camp of the direct defenders of capitalism against the first prole- 
tarian dictatorship in the world. When Messieurs the Adlers 
and Bauers, the Welses and Levis, Longuets and Blums abuse 
the “Soviet regime” and extol parliamentary “democracy,” these 
gentlemen mean that they are fighting and will continue to fight 
for the restoration of the capitalist order in the U.S.S.R., for the 
preservation of capitalist slavery in the “civilised” states. 

Present-day Social-Democratism is an ideological support of 
capitalism. Lenin was a thousand times right when he said that 
the present-day Social-Democratic politicians are “real agents 
of the bourgeoisie in the working-class movement, the labour 
lieutenants of the capitalist class,” that in the “civil war between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie” they would inevitably range 
themselves “on the side of the ‘Versaillese’ against the ‘Com- 
munards’.”’§$ 
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It is impossible to put an end to capitalism without putting 
an end to Social-Democratism in the labour movement. That is 
why the era of dying capitalism is also the era of dying Social- 
Democratism in the labour movement. 

The great significance of the October Revolution consists, 
among other things, in the fact that it marks the inevitable victory 
of Leninism over Social-Democratism in the world labour 
movement. 5 

The era of the domination of the Second International and 
of Social-Democratism in the labour movement had ended. 


The era of the domination of Leninism and of the Third 
Internation has begun. 


Pravda, No. 255. 
November 6-7, 1927 


Signed : J. Stalin 


THE RIGHT DANGER IN THE 
C.P.S.U. (B) 


Speech Delivered at the Plenum 
of the Moscow Committee and Moscow Central 
Commission of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
October 19, 1928 


I think, comrades, that we must first rid our minds of 
trivialities, of personal matters, and so forth, in order to settle 
the question which interests us, that of the Right deviation. 

Is there a Right, opportunist danger in our Party? Do there 
exist objective conditions favourable to the development of such 
a danger? How should this danger be fought? These are the 
questions that now confront us. 

But we shall not settle this question of the Right deviation 
unless we purge it of all the trivialities and adventitious elements 
which have surrounded it and which prevent us from under- 
standing its essence. 

Zapolsky is wrong in thinking that the question of the Right 
deviation is an accidental one. He asserts that it is all not a 
matter of a Right deviation, but of petty squabbles, personal 
intrigues, etc. Let us assume for a moment that petty squabbles 
and personal intrigues do play some part here, as in all struggles. 
But to explain everything by petty squabbles and to fail to see 
the essence of the question behind the squabbles, is to depart 
from the correct, Marxist path. 

A large, united organisation of long standing, such as the 
Moscow organisation undoubtedly is, could not be stirred up 
from top to bottom and set into motion by the efforts of a 
few squabblers or intriguers. No, comrades such miracles do 
not happen. That is apart from the fact that the strength and 
power of the Moscow organisation cannot be estimated so lightly. 
Obviously, more profound causes have been at work here, causes 
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which have nothing to do with either petty squabbles or intrigues. 

Fruntov is also wrong, for although he admits the existence 
of a Right danger, he does not think it worth while for serious, 
busy people to concern themselves with it seriously. In his. 
opinion, the question of the Right deviation is a subject for noise- 
makers, not for serious people. I quite understand Fruntov: he: 
is so absorbed in the day-to-day practical work that he has no 
time to think about the prospects of our development. But that 
does not mean that we must convert the Narrow, practical 
empiricism of certain of our Party workers into a dogma of our 
work of construction. A healthy practicalism is a good thing ; 
but if it loses sight of the Prospects in the work and fails to 
subordinate the work to the basic line of the Party, it becomes: 
a drawback. And yet it should not be difficult to understand 
that the question of the Right deviation is a question of the basic 
line of our Party ; it is the question as to whether the prospects: 
of development outlined by our Party at the Fifteenth Congress: 
are correct or incorrect. 

Those comrades who in discussing the problem of the Right 
deviation concentrate on the question of the individuals represent- 
ing the Right deviation are also wrong. Show us who are the- 
Rights and the conciliators, they say, name them, so that we 
can deal with them accordingly. That i 
presenting the question. Individuals, of course, play some part. 
Nevertheless, the question is not one of individuals, but of the: 
conditions, of the situation, giving rise to the Rght danger in 
the Party. Individuals can be kept out, but that does not mean 
that we have thereby cut the roots of the Right danger in our 
Party. Hence, the question of individuals does not settle the: 
matter, although it is undoubtedly of interest. 

In this connection I cannot help recalling an incident which 
occurred in Odessa at the end of 1919 and the beginning of 
1920, when our forces, having driven Denikin’s forces out of 
the Ukraine, were crushing the last remnants of his armies in 
the area of Odessa. One group of Red Army men searched high 
and low for the “Entente” in Odessa, convinced that if they 
could only capture it—the Entente—the war would be over. 
(General laughter.) Tt is conceivable that our Red Army men: 
might have captured some Tepresentatives of the Entente in: 
Odessa, but that, of course, ‘would not have settled the question: 


s not the correct way of” 
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of the Entente, for the roots of the Entente did not lie in Odessa, 
although Odessa at that time was the Denikinites’ last terrain, 
but in world capitalism. 

The same can be said of certain of our comrades, who in the 
question of the Right deviation concentrate on the individuals. 
representing that deviation, and forget about the conditions that 
give rise to it. 

That is why we must first of all elucidate here the conditions 
that give rise to the Right, and also to the “Left” (Trotskyist), 
deviation from the Leninist line. 

Under capitalist conditions the Right deviation in communism 
signifies a tendency, an inclination that has not yet taken shape, 
it is true, and is perhaps not yet consciously realised, but never- 
theless a tendency of a section of the Communists to depart from 
the revolutionary line of Marxism in the direction of Social- 
Democracy. When certain groups of Communists deny the 
expediency of the slogan “class against class” in election 
compaigns (France), or are opposed to the Communist Party 
nominating its own candidates (Britain), or are disinclined to 
make a sharp issue of the fight against “Left” Social-Democracy 
(Germany), etc., etc., it means that there are people in the Com- 
munist Parties who are striving to adapt communism to Social- 
Democratism. 

A victory of the Right deviation in the Communist Parties 
of the capitalist countries would mean the ideological rout of the 
Communist Parties and an enormous strengthening of Social- 
Democratism. And what does an enormous strengthening of 
Social-Democratism mean? It means the strengthening and 
consolidation of capitalism, for Social-Democracy is the main 
support of capitalism in the working class. 

Consequently, a victory of the Right deviation in the 
Communist Parties of the capitalist countries would lead to a 
development of the conditions necessary for the preservation 
of capitalism. 

Under the conditions of Soviet development, when capitalism 
has already been overthrown, but its roots have not yet been 
torn out, the Right deviation in communism signifies a tendency, 
an inclination that has not yet taken shape, it is true, and is 
perhaps not yet consciously realised, but nevertheless a tendency 
of a section of the Communists to depart from the general line 
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of our Party in the direction of bourgeois ideology. When cer- 
tain circles of our Communists strive to drag the Party back 
from the decisions of the Fifteenth Congress, by denying the 
need for an offensive against the capitalist elements in the country- 
side ; or demand a contraction of our industry, in the belief that 
its present rapid rate of development is fatal for the country ; 
or deny the expediency of subsidies to the collective farms and 
state farms, in the belief that such subsidies are money thrown 
to the winds ; or deny the expediency of fighting against bureau- 
cracy by methods of self-criticism, in the belief that self-criticism 
undermines our apparatus; or demand that the monopoly of 
foreign trade be relaxed, etc., etc., it means that there are people 
in the ranks of our Party who. are striving, perhaps without 
themselves realising it, to adapt our socialist construction to the 
tastes and requirements of the “Soviet” bourgeoisie. 

A victory of the Right deviation in our Party would mean an 
enormous strengthening of the capitalist elements in our country. 
And what does the Strengthening of the capitalist elements in 
our country mean? It means weakening the proletarian dicta- 
torship and increasing the chances of the restoration of capitalism. 

Consequently, a victory of the Right deviation in our Party 
would mean a development of the conditions necessary for the 
restoration of capitalism in our country, 

Have we in our Soviet country any of the conditions that 
would make the restoration of capitalism possible ? Yes, we 
have. That, comrades, may appear strange, but it is a fact. We 
have overthrown capitalism, we have established the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, we are developing our socialist industry 
at a rapid pace and are linking peasant economy with it. But 
we have not yet torn out the roots of capitalism. Where are 
these roots imbedded ? They are imbedded in commodity pro- 
duction, in small production in the towns and, especially, the 
countryside. Í 

As Lenin says, the strength of capitalism lies 
of small production. For, unfortunately, 
very, very widespread in the world, and small production - 
engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie continuously, daily, 


hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass scale” (see Vol. XXV, 
p. $73). 


It is clear that, since small production bears a mass, and 


“in the strength 
small production is still 
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even a predominant character in our country, and since it 
engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie continuously and on a 
mass scale, particularly under the conditions of NEP, we have 
in our country conditions which make the restoration of capitalism 
possible. 

Have we in our Soviet country the necessary means and 
forces to abolish, to eliminate the possibility of the restoration 
of capitalism? Yes, we have. And it is this fact that proves 
the correctness of Lenin’s thesis on the possibility of building 
a complete socialist society in the U.S.S.R. For this purpose 
it is necessary to consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
strengthen the alliance between the working class and peasantry, 
develop our key positions from the standpoint of industrialising 
the country, develop industry at a rapid rate, electrify the country, 
place the whole of our national economy on a new technical 
basis, organise the peasantry into co-operatives on a mass scale 
and increase the yield of its farms, gradually unite the individual 
peasant farms into socially-conducted, collective farms, develop: 
state farms, restrict and overcome the capitalist elements in town 
and country, etc., etc. 

Here is what Lenin says on this subject: 


“As long as we live in a small-peasant country, there is a surer 
economic basis for capitalism in Russia than for communism. This must 
be borne in mind. Anyone who has carefully observed life in the 
countryside, as compared with life in the towns, knows that we have not 
torn out the roots of capitalism and have not undermined the foundation, 
the basis of the internal enemy. The latter depends on small-scale pro- 
duction, and there is only one way of undermining it, namely, to place 
the economy of the country, including agriculture, on a new technical 
basis, the technical basis of modern large-scale production. And it is. 
only electricity that is such a basis. Communism is Soviet power plus 
the electrification of the whole country. Otherwise, the country will 
remain a small-peasant country, and we have got to understand that 
clearly. We are weaker than capitalism, not only on a world scale, but 
also within the country. Everybody knows this. We are conscious of it, 
and we shall see to it that our economic base is transformed from a small- 
peasant base into a large-scale industrial base. Only when the country 
has been electrified, only when our industry, our agriculture, our transport 
system have been placed upon the technical basis of modern large-scale. 
industry, shall we achieve final victory” (Vol. XXVI, pp. 46-47). 


It follows, firstly, that as long as we live in a small-peasant 
country, as long as we have not torn out the roots of capitalism, 
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there is a surer economic basis for capitalism than for com- 
munism. It may happen that you cut down a tree but fail to 
tear out the roots ; your strength does not suffice for this. Hence 
the possibility of the restoration of capitalism in our country. 

Secondly, it follows that besides the possibility of the 
restoration of capitalism there is also the possibility of the vic- 
tory of socialism in our country, because we can destroy the 
possibility of the restoration of capitalism, we can tear out the 
roots of capitalism and achieve final victory over capitalism in 
our country, if we intensify the work of electrifying the country, 
if we place our industry, agriculture and transport on the 
technical basis of modern, large-scale industry. Hence the 
possibility of the victory of socialism in our country. 

Lastly, it follows that we cannot build socialism in industry 
alone and leave agriculture to the mercy of spontaneous deve- 
lopment on the assumption that the countryside will automatically 
follow the lead of the towns. The existence of socialist industry 
in the towns is the principal factor in the social transformation 
of the countryside. But it does not mean that that factor is 
quite sufficient. If the socialist towns are to take the lead of 
the peasant countryside all the way, it is essential, as Lenin says, 
“to place the economy of the country, including agriculture,* 
on a new technical basis, the technical basis of modern large- 
scale production.” 

Does this quotation from Lenin contradict another of his 
statements, to the effect that “NEP fully ensures us the possibi- 
lity* of laying the foundation of a socialist economy”? No, it 
does not. On the contrary, the two statements fully coincide. 
Lenin by no means says that NEP gives us socialism ready-made. 
Lenin merely says that NEP ensures us the possibility of laying 
the foundation of a socialist economy. There is a great difference 
between the possibility of building socialism and the actual 
building of socialism. Possibility and actuality must not be con- 
fused. It is precisely for the purpose of transforming possibility 
into actuality that Lenin proposes the electrification of the 
country and the placing of industry, agriculture and transport 
on the technical basis of modern large-scale production as a 
condition for the final victory of socialism in our country. 


* My italics—J. St. 
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But this condition for the building of socialism cannot be 
fulfilled in one or two years. It is impossible in one or two 
years to industrialise the country, build up a powerful industry, 
organise the vast masses of the peasantry into co-operatives, 
place agriculture on a new technical basis, unite the individual 
peasant farms into large collective farms, develop state farms, 
and restrict and overcome the capitalist elements in town and 
country. Years and years of intense constructive work by the 
proletarian dictatorship will be needed for this. And until that 
is accomplished—and it cannot be accomplished all at once—we 
shall remain a small-peasant country, where small production 
engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie continuously and on a 
mass scale, and where the danger of the restoration of capitalism 
remains. 

And since our proletariat does not live in a vacuum, but in 
the midst of the most actual and real life with all its variety of 
forms, the bourgeois elements arising on the basis of small pro- 
duction “encircle the proletariat on every side with petty-bourgeois 
elemental forces, by means of which they permeate and corrupt 
the proletariat and continually cause relapses among the proletariat 
into petty-bourgeois spinelessness, disunity, individualism, and 
alternate moods of exaltation and dejection” (Lenin, Vol. XXV, 
p. 189), thereby introducing into the ranks of the proletariat 
and of its Party a certain amount of vacillation, a certain amount 
of wavering. 

There you have the root and the basis of all sorts of 
vacillations and deviations from the Leninist line in the ranks 
of our Party. 

That is why the Right and “Left” deviations in our Party 
cannot be regarded as a trifling matter. 

Where does the danger of the Right, frankly opportunist, 
‘deviation in our Party lie? In the fact that it underestimates the 
strength of our enemies, the strength of capitalism ; it does not 
‘see the danger of the restoration of capitalism ; it does not under- 
stand the mechanism of the class struggle under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and therefore so readily agrees to make con- 
cessions to capitalism, demanding a slowing down of the rate 
of development of our industry, demanding concessions for the 
capitalist elements in town and country, demanding that the ques- 
tion of collective farms and state farms be relegated to the back- 
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ground, demanding that the monopoly of foreign trade be relaxed, 
etc., etc. 

There is no doubt that the triumph of the Right deviation in 
our Party would unleash the forces of capitalism, undermine the 
revolutionary positions of the proletariat and increase the chances 
of the restoration of capitalism in our country. 

Where does the danger of the “Left” (Trotskyist) deviation 
in our Party lie? In the fact that it overestimates the strength 
of our enemies, the strength of capitalism ; it sees only the-possibi- 
lity of the restoration of capitalism, but cannot see the possibi-- 
lity of building socialism by the efforts of our country ; it gives 
way to despair and is obliged to console itself with chatter about 
Thermidor tendencies in our Party. 

From the words of Lenin that “as long as we live in a small- 
peasant country. there is a surer economic basis for capitalism 
in Russia than for communism,” the “Left” deviation draws the 
false conclusion that it is impossible to build socialism in the 
U.S.S.R. at all ; that we cannot get anywhere with the peasantry ; 
that the idea of an alliance between the working class and thé 
peasantry is an obsolete idea ; that unless a victorious revolution 
in the West comes to our aid the dictatorship of the proletariat 
in the U.S.S.R. must fall or degenerate ; that unless we adopt the 
fantastic plan of super-industrialisation, even at the cost of a split 
with the peasantry, the cause of socialism in the U.S.S.R. must 
be regarded as doomed. 

Hence the adventurism in the policy of the “Left” deviation. 
Hence its “superhuman” leaps in the sphere of policy. 

There is no doubt that the triumph of the “Left” deviation in 
our Party would lead to the working class being separated from 
its peasant base, to the vanguard of the working class being 
separated from the rest of the working-class masses, and, con- 
sequently, to the defeat of the proletariat and 
conditions for the restoration of capitalism. 

You see, therefore, that both these dangers, the “Left” and 
the Right, both these deviations from the Leninist line, the Right 


and the “Left,” lead to the same result, although from different 
directions. 


Which of these dan 
bad as the other. 


The difference between these deviations from the point of 


to facilitating 


gers is worse? In my opinion one is as. 
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view of successfully combating them consists in the fact that the 
danger of the “Left” deviation is at the present moment more 
obvious to the Party than the danger of the Right deviation. The 
fact that an intense struggle has been waged against the “Left” 
deviation for several years now has, of course, not been without 
its value for the Party. It is clear that the Party has learned 
a great deal in the years of the fight against the “Left,” Trotskyist 
deviation and cannot now be easily deceived by “Left” phrases. 


As for the Right danger, which existed before, but which 
has now become more prominent because of the growth of the 
petty-bourgeois elemental forces resulting from last year’s grain 
procurement crisis, I think it is not quite so obvious to certain 
sections of our Party. That is why our task must be—while not 
in the least relaxing the fight against the “Left,” Trotskyist 
danger—to lay the emphasis on the fight against the Right 
deviation and to take all measures to make the danger of this 
deviation as obvious to the Party as the Trotskyist danger. 


The question of the Right deviation ‘would not, perhaps, be 
as acute as it is now, were it not for the fact that it is con- 
nected with the difficulties accompanying our development, But 
the whole point is that the existence of the Right deviation com- 
Plicates the difficulties accompanying our development and 
hinders our efforts to overcome these difficulties. And for the 
very reason that the Right danger hinders the efforts to over- 
come the difficulties, the question of Overcoming the Right 
danger has assumed particularly great importance for us. 


A few words about the nature of our difficulties. It should 
be borne in mind that our difficulties should by no means be 
regarded as difficulties of stagnation or decline. There are diffi- 
culties that arise at a time of economic decline or stagnation, 
and in such cases efforts are made to render the stagnation less 
painful, or the decline less profound. Our difficulties have noth- 
ing in common with difficulties of that kind. The characteristic 
feature of our difficulties is that they are difficulties of expansion, 
difficulties of growth. When we speak about difficulties we 
usually mean by what percentage industry ought to be expanded, 
by what percentage the crop area ought to be enlarged, by how 
many poods the crop yield ought to be increased, etc., etc. And 
because our difficulties are those of expansion, and not of decline 


18 
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or stagnation, they should not be anything particularly dangerous 
for the Party. 

But difficulties are difficulties, nevertheless. And since in 
order to overcome difficulties it is necessary to exert all efforts, 
to display firmness and endurance, and since not everybody 
possesses sufficient firmness and endurance—perhaps as a result 
of fatigue and overstrain, or because of a preference for a quiet 
life, free from struggle and commotion—it is just here that vacilla- 
tions and waverings begin to take place, tendencies to adopt the 
line of least resistance, talk about slowing down the rate of indus- 
trial development, about making concessions to the capitalist 
elements, about rejecting collective farms and state farms and, in 
general, everything that goes beyond the calm and familiar condi- 
tions of the daily routine. 

But unless we overcome the difficulties in our path we shall 
make no progress. And in order to overcome the difficulties we 
must first defeat the Right danger, we must first overcome the 
Right deviation, which is hindering the fight against the difficul- 
ties and is trying to undermine our Party’s will to fight and over- 
come the difficulties. 

I am speaking, of course, of a real fight against the Right 
deviation, not a verbal, paper fight. There are people in our 
Party who, to soothe their conscience, are quite willing to proclaim 
a fight against the Right danger in the same way as priests some- 
times cry, “Hallelujah! Hallelujah !” But they will not undertake 
any practical measures at all to organise the fight against the 
Right deviation on a firm basis, and to overcome this deviation 
in actual fact. We call this tendency a conciliatory tendency 
towards the Right, frankly opportunist, deviation. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand that the fight against this conciliatory tendency 
is an integral part of the general fight against the Right deviation, 
against the Right danger. For it is impossible to overcome the 
Right, opportunist deviation without waging a systematic fight 
against the conciliatory tendency, which takes the opportunists 
under its wing. 

The question who are the exponents of the Right deviation 
is undoubtedly of interest, although it is not of decisive im- 
portance. We came across exponents of the Right danger in 
our lower Party organisations during the grain procurement crisis 
last year, when a number of Communists in the volosts and villages 
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opposed the Party’s policy and worked towards forming a bond 
with kulak elements. As you know, such people were cleared 
gut of the Party last spring, a matter specially referred to in the 
document of the Central Committee of our Party in February 
this year. 

But it would be wrong to say that there are no such people 
left in our Party. If we go higher up, to the uyezd and gubernia 
Party organisations, or if we dig deeper into the Soviet and co- 
operative apparatus, we could without difficulty find exponents 
of the Right danger and conciliation towards it. We know of 
“letters,” “declarations,” and other documents written by a 
number of functionaries in our Party and Soviet apparatus, in 
which the drift towards the Right deviation is quite distinctly 
expressed. You know that these letters and documents were 
referred to in the verbatim report of the July plenum of the 
Central Committee. 

If we go higher still, and ask about the members of the 
Central Committee, we shall have to admit that within the Central 
Committee, too, there are certain elements, very insignificant it 
is true, of a conciliatory attitude towards the Right danger. 
The verbatim report of the July plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee provides direct proof of this. 

Well, and what about the Political Bureau? Are there any 
deviations in the Political Bureau? In the Political Bureau there 
are neither Right nor “Left” deviations nor conciliators towards 
those deviations. This must be said quite categorically. It is 
time to put a stop to the tittle-tattle spread by enemies of the 
Party and by the oppositionists of all kinds about there being a 
Right deviation, or a conciliatory attitude towards the Right 
deviation, in the Political Bureau of our Central Committee, 

Were there vacillations and waverings in the Moscow orga- 
nisation, or in its top leadership, the Moscow Committee ? Yes, 
there were. It would be absurd to assert now that there were no 
waverings, no vacillations there. The candid speech made by 
Penkoy is direct proof of this. Penkoy is by no means the least 
important Person in the Moscow organisation and in the Moscow 
Committee. You heard him plainly and frankly admit that he 
had been wrong on a number of important questions of our 
Party policy. That does not mean, of course, that the Moscow 
Committee as a whole was subject to vacillation. No, it does 
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not mean that. A document like the appeal of the Moscow Com- 
mittee to the members of the Moscow organisation in October 
of this year undoubtedly shows that the Moscow Committee has 
succeeded in overcoming the vacillations of certain of its members. 
I have no doubt that the leading core of the Moscow Committee 
will be able completely to straighten out the situation. 

Certain comrades are dissatisfied with the fact that the dis- 
trict organisations interfered in this matter and demanded that 
an end be put to the mistakes and vacillations of certain leaders 
of the Moscow organisation. I do not see how this dissatisfac- 
tion can be justified. What is there wrong about district actives 
of the Moscow organisation raising the demand that an end be 
put to mistakes and vacillations? Does not our work proceed 
under the slogan of self-criticism from below? Is it not a fact 
that self-criticism increases the activity of the Party rank and file 
and of the proletarian rank and file in general? What is there 
wrong or dangerous in the fact that the district actives proved 
equal to the situation ? $ 

Did the Central Committee act rightly in interfering in this 
matter? I think that it did. Berzin thinks that the Central 
Committee acted too drastically in demanding the removal of one 
of the district leaders to whom the district organisation was 
opposed. That is absolutely wrong. Let me remind Berzin of 
certain incidents in 1919 or 1920, when some members of the 
Central Committee who were guilty of certain, in my opinion, not 
very serious errors in respect of the Party line, were, on Lenin’s 
suggestion, subjected to exemplary punishment, one of them 
being sent to Turkestan, and the other almost paying the penalty 
of expulsion from the Central Committee. 

Was Lenin right in acting as he did? I think he was quite 
right. The situation in the Central Committee then was not what 
it is now. Half the members of the Central Committee followed 
Trotsky, and the situation in the Central Committee was not a 
stable one. The Central Committee today is acting much more 
mildly. Why? Is it, perhaps, because we want to be more 
gentle than Lenin? No, that is not the point. The point is that 
the position of the Central Committee is more stable now than it 
was then, and the Central Committee can afford to act more 
mildly. 


Nor is Sakharov right in asserting that the intervention of the 
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Central Committee was belated. Sakharov is wrong because he 
evidently does not know that, properly speaking, the intervention 
of the Central Committee began in February of this year. 
Sakharov can convince himself of that if he desires, It is true 
that the intervention of the Central Committee did not immediate- 


ly yield required results. But it would be strange to blame the 
Central Committee for that. 


Conclusions :` 

1) the Right danger is a serious danger in our Party, for it 
is rooted in the social and economic situation in our country ; 

2) the danger of the Right deviation is aggravated by the 
existence of difficulties which cannot be overcome unless the 
Right deviation and conciliation towards it are overcome ; 

3) in the Moscow organisation there were vacillations and 
waverings, there were elements of instability ; 

4) the core of the Moscow Committee, with the help of the 
Central Committee and the district actives, took all measures to 
put an end to these vacillations ; 

5) there can be no doubt that the Moscow Committee will 
succeed in overcoming the mistakes which began to take shape 
in the past ; j 

6) our task is to put a stop to the internal struggle, to unite 
the Moscow organisation into a single whole, and to carry through 
the elections in the Party units successfully on the basis of fully 
developed self-criticism. (Applause. ) 


Pravda, No. 247, 
October 23, 1928 


THE RIGHT DEVIATION 
IN THE C.P.S.U. (B) 


Speech Delivered at the Plenum 
of the Central Committee and Central Control Commission 
of the C.P.S.U.(B.) in April 192985 


( Verbatim Report ) 


Comrades, I shall not touch on the personal factor, although 
it played a rather conspicuous part in the speeches of some of the 
comrades of Bukharin’s group. I shall not touch on it because it 
is a trivial matter, and it is not worth while dwelling on trivial 
matters. Bukharin spoke of his private correspondence with me. ' 
He read some letters and it can be seen from them that although 
we were still on terms of personal friendship quite recently, now 
we differ politically. The same note could be detected in the 
speeches of Uglanov and Tomsky. How does it happen, they 
say : we are old Bolsheviks, and suddenly we are at odds and 
unable to respect one another. 

I think that all these moans and lamentations are not worth 
a brass farthing. Our organisation is not a family circle, nor an 
association of personal friends ; it is the political party of the 
working class. We cannot allow interests of personal friendship 
to be placed above the interests of our cause. 

Things have come to a sorry pass, comrades. 
reason why we are called old Bolsheviks is that we 
Bolsheviks are respected not because they are old 
they are at the same time eternally fresh, never- 
aries. If an old Bolshevik swerves from the pa 
tion, or degenerates and fails politically, 
hundred years old, he has no right to call hi 
he has no right to demand that the Party s 


» if the only 
are old. Old 
, but because 
aging revolution- 
th of the revolu- 
then, even if he is a 
mself an old Bolshevik; 
hould respect him. 


* The present text of this speech contains over 30 pages which were 
not published in the press at the time.—Ed. 
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Further, questions of personal friendship cannot be put on 
a par with political questions, for, as the saying goes—frinendship 
is all very well, but duty comes first. We all serve the working 
class, and if the interests of personal friendship clash with the 
interests of the revolution, then personal friendship must come 
second. As Bolsheviks we cannot have any other attitude. 

I shall not touch either on the insinuations and veiled 
accusations of a personal nature that were contained in the 
speeches of comrades of the Bukharin opposition. Evidently 
these comrades are attempting to cover up the underlying politi- 
cal basis of our disagreements with insinuations and equivoca- 
tions. They want to substitute petty political scheming for 
politics. Tomsky’s speech is especially noteworthy in this res- 
pect. His was the typical speech of a trade-union politician who 
attempts to substitute petty political scheming for politics. 
However, that trick of theirs won’t work. 

Let us get down to business. 


I 
ONE LINE OR TWO LINES ? 


Have we a single, common, general line or have we two 
lines? That, comrades, is the basic question. 

In his speech here, Rykov said that we have a single general 
line and that if we do have some “insignificant” disagreements, 
it is because there are “shades of difference” in the interpretation 
of the general line. 

Is that correct? Unfortunately, it is not. And it is not 
merely incorrect, but it is absolutely contrary to the truth. If 
we really have only one line, and there are only shades of 
difference between us, then why did Bukharin run off to 
yesterday’s Trotskyists led by Kamenev, in an effort to set up 
with them a factional bloc directed against the Ceritral Com- 
mittee and its Political Bureau? Is it not a fact that Bukharin 
spoke there of a “fatal” line of the Central Committee, of 
Bukharin’s, Tomsky’s and Rykov’s disagreements in principle 
with the Central Committee of the Party, of the need for a 
drastic change in the composition of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee ? 

If there is only one line, why did Bukharin conspire with 
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yesterday’s Trotskyists against the Central Committee, and why 
’ did Rykov and Tomsky aid him in this undertaking ? 

If there is only one general line, how can one part of the 
Political Bureau, which supports the single, common, general 
line, be allowed to undermine the other part, which supports 
the same general line ? 

Can such a fluctuating policy be allowed if we have a single, 
common, general line ? 

If there is only one line, how are we to account for Bukharin’s 
declaration of January 30; which was wholly and solely aimed 
against the Central Committee and its general line ? 

If there is only one line, how are we to account for the 
declaration of the trio (Bukharin, Rykoy, Tomsky) of February 
9, in which, in a brazen and grossly slanderous manner, they 
accuse the Party: a) of'a policy of military-feudal exploitation 
of the peasantry, b) of a policy of fostering bureaucracy, c) of 
a policy of disintegrating the Comintern ? 

Perhaps these declarations are just ancient history? Perhaps 
it is now considered that these declarations were a mistake ? 
Perhaps Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky are prepared to take 
back these undoubtedly mistaken and anti-Party declarations ? 
If that is the case, let them say so frankly and honestly. Then 
everyone will understand that we have only one line and th 
there are only shades of difference between us. But, as is evident 
from the speeches of Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky, they would 
not do that. And not only would they not do that, but they 
have no intention of repudiating these declarations of theirs in 
the future, and they state that they adhere to their views as set 
forth in the declarations. 

Where then is the single, common, general line ? 

If there is only one line, and, in the opinion of Bukharin’s 
group, the Party line consists in pursuing a policy of military- 
feudal exploitation of the peasantry, then do Bukharin, Rykov 
and Tomsky really wish to join us in pursuing this fatal policy, 
instead of combating it? That is indeed absurd. 

If there is only one line, and, in the opinion of the Bukharin 
Opposition, the Party line consists in fostering bureaucracy, then 
do Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky really wish to join us in foster- 


ing bureaucracy within the Party, instead of combating it? That 
is indeed nonsense. 


at 
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If there is only one line, and, in the opinion of the Bukharin 
‘opposition, the Party line consists in disintegrating the Comintern, 
then do Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky really wish to join us in 
disintegrating the Comintern, instead of combating this policy ? 
How are we to believe such nonsense ? 

No, comrades, there must be something wrong with Rykov’s 
assertion that we have a single, common line. Whichever way 
you look at it, if we bear in mind the facts just set forth regard- 
ing the declarations and conduct of Bukharin’s group, there is 
something amiss with the business of one, common line. 

If there is only one line, then how are we to account for 
the policy of resigning adopted by Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky ? 
Is it conceivable that where there is a common general line, one 
part of the Political Bureau would systematically refuse to imple- 
ment the repeated decisions of the Central Committee of the 
Party and continue to sabotage Party work for six months? If 
we really have a single, common, general line, how are we to 
account for this disruptive policy of resigning that is being 
methodically pursued by one part of the Political Bureau ? 

From the history: of our Party we know of examples of the 
policy of resigning. We know, for instance, that on the day 
after the October Revolution some comrades, led by Kamenev 
cand Zinoviev, refused the posts assigned to them and demanded 
that the policy of the Party should be changed. We know that 
at that time they sought to justify the policy of resigning by 
demanding the creation of a coalition government that would 
include Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, in opposition 
to the Central Committee of our Party whose policy was to form 
a purely Bolshevik government. But at that time there was 
some sense in the policy of resigning, because it was based on 
the existence of two different lines, one of which was for form- 
ing a purely Bolshevik government, and the other for forming 
a coalition government jointly with the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. That was clear and comprehensible. But we 
‘see no logic, no logic whatsoever, when the Bukharin opposi- 
tion, on the one hand, proclaims the unity of the general line, 
and, on the other hand, pursues a policy of resigning, adopted 
from that of Zinoviev and Kamenev in the period of the October 
Revolution. 

One thing or the other—either there is only one line, in 
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which case Bukharin and his friends’ policy of resigning is in- 
comprehensible and inexplicable ; or we have two lines, in which 
case the policy of resigning is perfectly comprehensible and 
explicable. : 

If there is only one line, how are we to explain the fact 
that the trio of the Political Bureau—Rykoy, Bukharin and 
Tomsky—deemed it possible, during the voting in the Political 
Bureau, to abstain when the main theses on the five-year plan. 
and on the peasant question were being adopted? Does it ever 
happen that there is a single general line but that one section, 
of the comrades abstains from voting on the main questions. 
of our economic policy? No, comrades, such wonders do not 
occur. 

Finally, if there is only one line, and there are only shades 
of difference between us, why did not comrades of the Bukharin 
opposition—Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky—teject the compro-- 
mise proposed by a commission of the Political Bureau on: 
February 7 of this year? Is it not a fact that this compromise: 
gave Bukharin’s group a perfectly acceptable way out of the 
impasse in which it had landed itself ? 

Here is the text of this compromise proposed by the majority 
of the Central Committee on February 7 of this year. 


“After an exchange of views in the commission it was ascertained! 
that : 


“1) Bukharin admits that his ne 
political error ; 


“2) Bukharin admits that the assertions contained in his ‘declara- 
tion’ of January 30, 1929, alleging that the Central Committee is in fact 
pursuing a policy of ‘military-feudal exploitation of the peasantry,’ that 
the Central Committee is disintegrating the Comintern and is fostering 
bureaucracy within the Party—that all these assertions were made in the 
heat of the moment, during passionate polemics, that he does not maintain 
these assertions any longer, and considers that there are no differences 
between him and the Central Committee on these questions ; 

“3) Bukharin Tecognises, therefore, that harmonious work in the 
Political Bureau is possible and necessary ; 

“4) Bukharin withdraws his Tesi; 
as regards the Comintern , 

“S) Consequently, 
30. 


gotiations with Kameney were a 


ignation both as regards Pravda and 


Bukharin withdraws his declaration of January 


“On the basis of the above, 
to submit its draft resolution cont 
errors to the joint meeting of the 


the commission considers it possible not 
aining a political appraisal of Bukharin’s 
Political Bureau and the Presidium of the 
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Central Control Commission, and requests the joint meeting of the Poli- 
tical Bureau and the Presidium of the Central Control Commission to 
withdraw from circulation all existing documents (verbatim reports of 
speeches, etc.). 

“The commission requests the Political Bureau and the Presidium of 
the C.C.C. to provide Bukharin with all the conditions necessary for his 
normal work as editor-in-chief of Pravda and Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern.” 


Why did Bukharin and his friends reject this compromise 
if we really have only one line, and if there are only shades 
of difference between us? Is it not perfectly obvious that 
Bukharin and his friends should have been extremely eager to 
accept the compromise proposed by the Political Bureau, so as 
to put an end to the tension existing within the Party and create 
an atmosphere conducive to unanimity and harmony in the work 
oť the Political Bureau ? ‘ 

There is talk of the unity of the Party, of collective work 
in the Political Bureau. But is it not obvious that anyone who 
wants genuine unity and values the collective principle in work 
should have accepted the compromise? Why then did Bukharin 
and his friends reject this compromise ? 

Is it not obvious that if we had only one line, then there 
would never have been either the trio’s declaration of February 9 
or Bukharin and his friends’ refusal to accept the compromise 
proposed by the Political Bureau of the Central Committee ? 

No, comrades, if we bear in mind the facts set forth above, 
there must be something amiss with the business of your one, 
common line. 

It turns out that in reality we have not one line, but two 
lines ; one of them being the line of the Central Committee and 
the other the line of Bukharin’s group. 

In his speech, Rykov did not tell the truth when he declared 
that we have only one general line. He sought thereby to dis- 
guise his own line, which differs from the Party line, for the 
purpose of stealthily undermining the Party line. The policy 
of opportunism consists precisely in attempting to slur over dis- 
agreements, to gloss over the actual situation within the Party, 
to disguise one’s own position and to make it impossible for the 
Party to attain complete clarity. 

Why does opportunism need such a policy? Because it 
enables opportunists to carry out in effect their own line, which 
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differs from the Party line, behind a smoke screen of talk about 
the unity of the line. In his speech at the present plenum of the 
Central Committee and Central Control Commission Rykov 
adopted this opportunist standpoint. 

Would you care to hear a characterisation of the opportunist 
in general, as given by Comrade Lenin in one of his articles ? 
This characterisation is important for us not only because of its 
general significance, but also because it fits Rykov perfectly. 

Here is what Lenin says about the specific features of oppor- 
tunism and of opportunists: 


“When we speak of fighting opportunism, we must never forget the 
feature characteristic of the whole of present-day opportunism in every 
sphere, namely, its indefiniteness, diffuseness, elusiveness. An oppor- 
tunist, by his very nature, always evades formulating an issue definitely 
and decisively, he seeks a middle course, he wriggles like a snake be- 
tween two mutually exclusive points of view, trying to ‘agree’ with both 
and to reduce his differences of opinion to petty amendments, doubts, 


righteous and innocent suggestions, and so on and so forth” (Vol. VI, 
p. 320). 


There you have a portrait of the opportunist, who dreads 
clearness and definiteness and who strives to gloss over the actual 
State of affairs, to slur over the actual disagreements in the Party. 

Yes, comrades, one must be able to face the facts no matter 
how unpleasant they may be. God forbid that we should become 
infected with the disease of fear of the truth. Bolsheviks, inci- 
dentally, are different from all other patties because they do not 
fear the truth and are not afraid of facing the truth no matter 
how bitter it may be. And in the present case the truth is that 


in fact we have not got a single, common line. There is one 
line, the Party line, th 


by side with it there is another line. 
which is combating the Party line by means of anti-Party declara- 
by means of slander and 
against the Party, by means 


esterday’s Trotskyists for the 
purpose of setting up an anti-Party bloc. This second line is 


There you have a fact that no 
or artful statements about the exist 
can disguise. 


amount of diplomatic verbiage 
ence of a single line, etc., etc., 
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Il 
CLASS CHANGES AND OUR DISAGREEMENTS 


What are our disagreements? What are they connected 
with ? 

They are connected, first of all, with the class changes that 
have been taking place recently in our country and in capitalist 
countries. Some comrades think that the disagreements in our 
Party are of an accidental nature. That is wrong, comrades. 
That is quite wrong. The disagreements in our Party have their 
roots in the class changes, in the intensification of the class 
struggle which has been taking place lately and which marks a 
turning point in development. 

The chief mistake of Bukharin’s group is that it fails to see 
these changes and this turning point ; it does not see them, and 
does not want to notice them. That, in fact, explains the failure 
to understand the new tasks of the Party and of the Comintern 
which is the characteristic feature of the Bukharin opposition. 


Have you noticed, comrades, that the leaders of the Bukharin 
opposition, in their speeches at the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee and Central Control Commission, completely evaded the 
question of the class changes in our country, that they did not 
say a single word about the intensification of the class struggle 
and did not even remotely hint at the fact that our disagree- 
ments are connected with this very intensification of the class 
struggle? They talked about everything, about philosophy and 
about theory, but they did not say a single word about the class 
changes which determine the orientation and the practical 
activity of our Party at the present moment. 


How is this strange fact to be explained? Is it forgetfulness, 
perhaps? Of course not! Political leaders cannot forget the 
chief thing. The explanation is that they neither see nor under- 
stand the new revolutionary processes now going on both here, 
in our country, and- in the capitalist countries. The explanation 
is that they have overlooked the chief thing, they have overlooked 
those class changes, which a political leader has no right to 
overlook. This is the real explanation for the confusion and 
unpreparedness displayed by the Bukharin opposition in face of 
the new tasks of our Party. 
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Recall the recent events in our Party. Recall the slogans 
our Party has issued lately in connection with the new class 
changes in our country. I refer to such slogans as the slogan 
of self-criticism, the slogan of intensifying the fight against 
bureaucracy and of purging the Soviet apparatus, the slogan of 
training new economic cadres and Red experts, the slogan of 
strengthening the collective-farm and state-farm movement, the 
slogan of an offensive against the kulaks, the slogan of reducing 
production costs and radically improving the methods of trade- 
union work, the slogan of purging the Party, etc. To some 
comrades these slogans seemed Staggering and dizzying. Yet 
it is obvious that these slogans are the most necessary and urgent 
slogans of the Party at the present moment. 

The whole thing began when, as a result of the Shakhty 
affair, we raised in a new way the question of new economic 
cadres, of training Red experts from the ranks of the working 
‘class to take the place of the old experts. 

What did the Shakhty affair reveal? It revealed that the 
bourgeoisie was still far from being crushed ; that it was organis- 
ing and would continue to organise wrecking activities to hamper 
our work of economic construction ; that our economic, trade- 
union and, to a certain extent, our Party organisations had failed 
to notice the undermining operations of our class enemies, and 
that it was therefore necessary to exert all efforts and employ 
all resources to reinforce and improve our organisations, to 
develop and heighten their class vigilance, 

In this connection the slogan of self-criticism became sharply 
Stressed. Why? Because we cannot improve our economic, 
trade-union and Party organisations, we cannot advance the 
cause of building socialism and of curbing the wrecking activities 
of the bourgeoisie, unless we develop criticism and self-criticism 
to the utmost, unless we place the work of our organisations 
under the control of the masses. It is indeed a fact that wreck- 
ing has been and is going on not only in the coal-fields, but also 
in the metallurgical industries, in the war industries, in the 
People’s Commissariat of Transport, in the gold and platinum 
industries, etc., etc, Hence the slogan of self-criticism, 

f Further, in connection with the grain-procurement difficulties, 
in connection with the opposition of the kulaks to the Soviet 
price policy, we stressed the question of developing collective 
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-farms and state farms to the utmost, of launching an offensive 
against the kulaks, of organising grain procurements by means 
of pressure on the kulak and well-to-do elements. 

What did the grain-procurement difficulties reveal? They 
revealed that the kulak was not asleep, that the kulak was grow- 
ing, that he was busy undermining the policy of the Soviet 
government, while our Party, Soviet and co-operative organisa- 
tions—at all events, some of them—either failed to see the 
enemy, or adapted themselves to him instead of fighting him. 

Hence the new stress laid on the slogan of self-criticism, on 
the slogan of checking and improving our Party, ‘co-operative 
and procurement organisations generally. 

Further, in connection with the new tasks of reconstructing 
industry and agriculture on the basis of socialism, there arose 
the slogan of systematically reducing production costs, of streng- 
thening labour discipline, of developing socialist emulation, etc. 
‘These tasks called for a revision of the. entire activities of the 
trade unions and Soviet apparatus, for radical measures to put 
new life into these organisations and for purging them of 
bureaucratic elements. 

Hence the stress laid on the slogan of fighting bureaucracy 
in the trade unions and in the Soviet apparatus. 

Finally, the slogan of purging the Party. It would be 
ridiculous to think that it is possible to strengthen our Soviet- 
economic, trade-union and co-operative organisations, that it is 
possible to purge them of the dross of bureaucracy, without 
giving a sharp edge to the Party itself. There can be no doubt 
that bureaucratic elements exist not only in the economic and 
co-operative, trade-union and Soviet organisations, but in the 
organisations of the Party itself. Since the Party is the guiding 
force of all these organisations, it is obvious that purging the 
Party is the essential condition for thoroughly revitalising and 
improving all the other organisations of the working class. Hence 
the slogan of purging the Party. 

Are these slogans a matter of accident? No, they are not. 
You see yourselves that they are not accidental. They are neces- 
sary links in the single continuous chain which is called the 
offensive of socialism against the elements of capitalism. 

They are connected, primarily, with the period of the 
reconstruction of our industry and agriculture on the basis of 
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‚co-operative, trade-union and Soviet organisations, but in the 
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force of all these organisations, it is obvious that purging the 
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improving all the other organisations of the working class. Hence 
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They are connected, primarily, with the period of the 
reconstruction of our industry and agriculture on the basis of 
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socialism. And what is the reconstruction of the national 
economy on the basis of socialism? It is the offensive of 
socialism against the capitalist elements of the national economy 
-along the whole front. It is a most important advance of the 
working class of our country towards the complete building of 
socialism. But in order to carry out this reconstruction we must 
first of all improve and Strengthen the cadres of socialist cons- 
truction—the economic-Soviet and trade-union cadres, and also 
Party and co-operative cadres; we must give a sharp edge to 
all our organisations, purge them of dross; we must stimulate 
activity of the vast masses of the working class and peasantry. 
Further, these slogans are connected with the fact of the resis- 
tance of the capitalist elements of the national economy to the 
offensive of socialism. The so-called Shakhty affair cannot be re- 
garded as something accidental, “Shakhtyists” are at present en- 
trenched in every branch of our industry. Many of them have been 
caught, but by no means all of them. The wrecking activities 
of the bourgeois intelligentsia are one of the most dangerous. 
forms of resistance to developing socialism. The wrecking acti- 
vities are all the more dangerous because they are connected 
with international capital. Bourgeois wrecking js undoubtedly 
an indication of the fact that the capitalist elements have by no 
means laid down their arms, that they are gathering strength for 
fresh attacks on the Soviet regime. 
As for the capitalist elements in the countryside, there js. 
still less reason to re 
kulaks to the Soviet price policy, 


f, and prefers to bring to the 


market meat, oats, barley and other secondary crops. It would 
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be ridiculous now to hope that the kulak can be made to part 
with his grain voluntarily. 

There you have the root of the resistance which the kulak 
is now offering to the policy of the Soviet regime. 

And what does the resistance offered by the capitalist 
elements of town and country to the socialist offensive represent ? 
It represents a regrouping of the forces of the class enemies 
of the proletariat for the purpose of defending the old against 
the new. It is not difficult to understand that these circumstances 
cannot but lead to an itnensification of the class struggle. But 
if we are to break the resistance of the class enemies and clear 
that way of the advance of socialism, we must, besides everything 
else, give a sharp edge to all our organisation, purge them of 
bureaucracy, improve their cadres and mobilise the vast masses of 
the working class and labouring strata of the countryside against 
the capitalist elements of town and country. 

It was on the basis of these class changes that our Party’s 
present slogans arose. 

The same must be said about the class changes in capitalist 
countries. It would be ridiculous to think that the stabilisation 
of capitalism has remained unchanged. Still more ridiculous 
would it be to assert that the stabilisation is gaining in strength, 
that it is becoming secure. As a matter of fact, capitalist stabi- 
lisation is being undermined and shaken month by month and 
day by day. The intensification of the struggle for foreign 
markets and raw materials, the growth of armaments, the grow- 
ing antagonism between America and Britain, the growth of 
socialism in the U.S.S.R., the swing to the left of the working 
class in the capitalist countries, the wave of strikes and class 
conflicts in the European countries, the growing revolutionary 
movement in the colonies, including India, the growth of com- 
munism in all countries of the world—all these are facts which 
indicate beyond a doubt that the elements of a new revolutionary 
upsurge are accumulating in the capitalist countries. 

Hence the task of intensifying the fight against Social- 
Democracy, and, above all, against its “Left” wing, as being 
the social buttress of capitalism. 

Hence the task of intensifying the fight in the Communist 
Parties against the Right elements, as being the agents of Social- 
Democratic influence. 


19 
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Hence the task of intensifying the fight against conciliation 
towards the Right deviation, as being the refuge of opportunism 
in the Communist Parties. 

Hence the slogan of purging the Communist Parties of Social- 
Democratic traditions. 

Hence the so-called new tactics of communism in the trade 
unions. , 

Some comrades do not understand the significance and 
importance of these slogans. But a Marxist will always under- 
stand that, unless these slogans are put into effect, the prepara- 
tion of the proletarian masses for new class battles is unthinkable, 
victory over Social-Democracy is unthinkable, and the selection 
of real leaders of the communist movement, capable of leading 
the working class into the fight against capitalism, is impossible. 

Such, comrades, are the class changes in our country and in 
the capitalist countries, on the basis of which the present slogans 
of our Party both in its internal policy and in relation to the 
Comintern, have arisen. 

Our Party sees these class changes. It* understands the 
significance of the new tasks and it mobilises forces for their 
fulfilment. That is why it is facing events fully armed. That 
is why it does not fear the difficulties confronting it, for it is 
prepared to overcome them, 

The misfortune of Bukharin’s group is that it does not see 
these class changes and does not understand the new tasks of 
the Party. And it is precisely because it does not understand 
them that it is in a state of complete bewilderment, is ready to 
flee from difficulties, to retreat in the face of the difficulties, to 
surrender the positions. 

Have you ever seen fishermen when a storm is brewing on a 
big river—such as the Yenisei? I have seen them many a time. 
In the face of a storm one group of fishermen will muster all 
their forces, encourage their fellows and boldly guide the boat to 
meet the storm: “Cheer up, lads, keep a tight hold of the tiller, 
cut the waves, we'll win through !” 

But there is another type of fishermen—those who, on sensing 
a storm, lose heart, begin to snivel and demoralise their own 
ranks: “It’s terrible, a storm is brewing: lie down, lads, in the 
bottom of the boat, shut your eyes, let’s hope she’ll make the 
shore somehow.” (General laughter.) 
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Does it still need proof that the line and conduct of Bukharin’s 
group exactly resembles the line and conduct of the second group 
of fishermen, who retreat in panic in the face of difficulties ? 

We say that in Europe the conditions are maturing for a new 
revolutionary upsurge, that this circumstance dictates to us new 
tasks along the line of intensifying the fight against the Right 
deviation in the Communist Parties and of driving the Right 
deviators out of the Party, of intensifying the fight against con- 
ciliation, which screeris the Right deviation ; of intensifying the 
fight against Social-Democratic traditions in the Communist 
Parties, etc., etc. But Bukharin answers us that all this is non- 
sense, that no such new tasks confront us, that the whole fact 
of the matter is that the majority in the Central Committee wants 
to “haul” him, i.e., Bukharin, “over the coals.” 

We say that the class changes in our country dictate to us 
new tasks which call for a systematic reduction of costs of pro- 
duction and improvement of labour discipline in industry ; that 
these tasks cannot be carried out without radical change in the 
methods of work of the trade unions. But Tomsky answers us 
that all this is nonsense, that no such new tasks confront us, 
that the whole fact of the matter is that the majority in the Central 
Committee wants to “haul” him, i.e., Tomsky, “over the coals.” 

We say that the reconstruction of the national economy 
dictates to us new tasks along the line of intensifying the fight 
against bureaucracy in the. Soviet and economic apparatus, of 
purging this apparatus of rotten and alien elements, of wreckers, 
etc., etc. But Rykov answers us that all this is nonsense, that 
no such new tasks confront us, that the whole fact of the matter 
is that the majority in the Central Committee wants to “haul” 
him, i.e., Rykov, “over the coals.” 

Now, is this not ridiculous, comrades ?- Is it not obvious 
that Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky see nothing but their own 
navels ? E 

The misfortune of Bukharin’s group ıs that it does not see 
the new class changes and does not understand the new tasks of 
„the Party. And it is precisely because it does not understand 
them that it is compelled to drag in the Take of events and to 
yield to difficulties. 

There you have the root of our disagreements, 
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m 
DISAGREEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE COMINTERN 


I have already said that Bukharin does not see and does ° 


not understand the new tasks of the Comintern along the line 
of driving the Rights out of the Communist Parties, of curbing 
conciliation, and of purging the Communist Parties of Social- 
Democratic traditions—tasks which are dictated by the maturing 
conditions for a new revolutionary upsurge. This thesis is fully 
confirmed by our disagreements on Comintern questions. 

How did the disagreements in this sphere begin ? 


They began with Bukharin’s theses at the Sixth Congress‘* 
on the international situation. As a rule, theses are first examined 
by the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.). In this case, however, 
that condition was not observed. What happened was that the 
theses, signed by Bukharin, were sent to the delegation of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) at the same time as they were distributed to the 
foreign delegations at the Sixth Congress. But the theses proved 
to be unsatisfactory on a number of points. The delegation of 
the C.P.S.U.(B.) was obliged to introduce about twenty amend- 
ments to the theses. 


This created a rather awkward situation for Bukharin. But 
who was to blame for that? Why was it necessary for Bukharin 
to distribute the theses to the foreign delegations before they had 
been examined by the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.)? Could the 
delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) refrain from introducing amend- 
ments if the theses proved to be unsatisfactory? And so it came 
about that the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) issued what were 
practically new theses on the international situation, which the 
foreign delegations bégan to counterpose to the old theses signed 
by Bukharin. Obviously, this awkward situation would not have 
-arisen if Bukharin had not been in a hurry to distribute his theses 
to the foreign delegations. 

I should like to draw attention to four principal amendments 
which the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) introduced into Bukha- 
rin’s theses. I should like to draw attention to these principal 
amendments in order to illustrate more clearly the character of 
the disagreements on Comintern questions. 

The first question is that of the character of the stabilisation 
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of capitalism. According to Bukharin’s theses it appeared that 
nothing new is taking place at the present time to shake capitalist 
stabilisation, but that, on the contrary, capitalism is reconstruct- 
ing itself and that, on the whole, it is maintaining itself more or 
less securely. Obviously, the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.). 
could not agree with such a characterisation of what is called 
the third period, i.e., the period through which we are now passing. 
The delegation could not agree with it because to retain such 
a characterisation of the third period might give our critics 
grounds for saying that we have adopted the point of view of 
so-called capitalist “recovery,” i.e., the point of view of Hilferd- 
ing, a point of view which we Communists cannot adopt. Owing 
to this, the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) introduced an amend- 
ment which makes it evident that capitalist stabilisation is not 
and cannot be secure, that it is being shaken and will continue 
to be shaken by the march of events, owing to the aggravation 
of the crisis of world capitalism. 

This question, comrades, is of decisive importance for the 
Sections of the Comintern. Is capitalist stabilisation being shaken 
or is it becoming more secure? It is on this that the whole 
line of the Communist Parties in their day-to-day political work 
depends. Are we passing through a period of decline of the 
revolutionary movement, a period of the mere gathering of forces, 
or are we passing through a period when the conditions are 
maturing for a new revolutionary upsurge, a period of prepara- 
tion of the working class for future class battles? It is on this 
that the tactical line of the Communist Parties depends. The 
amendment of the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.), subsequently 
adopted by the congress, is a good one for the very reason that 
it gives a clear line based on the latter prospect, the prospect 
of maturing conditions for a new revolutionary upsurge. 

The second question is that of the fight against Social- 
Democracy. In Bukharin’s theses it was stated that the fight 
against Social-Democracy is one of the fundamental tasks of the 
Sections of the Comintern. That, of course, is true. But it is 
not enough. In order that the fight against Social-Democracy 
may be waged successfully, stress must be laid on the fight against 
the so-called “Left” wing of Social-Democracy, that “Left” wing 
which, by playing with “Left” phrases and thus adroitly deceiv- 
ing the workers, is retarding their mass defection from Social- 
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Democracy. It is obvious that unless the “Left” Social- 
Democrats are routed it will be impossible to overcome Social- 
Democracy in general. Yet in Bukharin’s theses the question 
of “Left” Social-Democracy was entirely ignored. That, of 
course, was a great defect. The delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
was therefore obliged to introduce into Bukharin’s theses an 
appropriate amendment, which was subsequently adopted by the 
congress. 

The third question is that of the conciliatory tendency in the 
Sections of the Comintern. Bukharin’s theses spoke of the neces- 
sity of fighting the Right deviation, but not a word was said 
there about fighting conciliation towards the Right deyiation. 
That, of course, was a great defect. The point is that when war 
is declared on the Right deviation, the Right deviators usually 
disguise themselves as conciliators and place the Party in an 
awkward position. To forestall this manoeuvre of the Right 
deviators we must insist on a determined fight against concilia- 
tion. That is why the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) considered 
it necessary to introduce into Bukharin’s theses an appropriate 
amendment, which was subsequently adopted by the congress. 

The fourth question is that of Party discipline. In Bukharin’s 
theses no mention was made of the necessity of maintaining iron 
discipline in the Communist Parties. That also was a defect of 
no little importance. Why? Because in a period when the fight 
against the Right deviation is being intensified, in a period when 
the slogan of purging the Communist Parties of opportunist ele- 
ments is being put into effect, the Right deviators usually orga- 
nise themselves as a faction, set up their own factional discipline 
and disrupt and destroy the discipline of the Party. To protect 
the Party from the factional sorties of the Right deviators we must 
insist on iron discipline in the Party and on the unconditional sub- 
ordination of Party members to this discipline. Without that there 
can be no question of waging a serious fight against the Right 
deviation: That is why the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) intro- 
duced into Bukharin’s theses an appropriate amendment, which 
was subsequently adopted by the Sixth Congress. 

Could we refrain from introducing these amendments into 
Bukharin’s theses? Of course not. In olden times it was said 
about the philosopher Plato: We love Plato, but we love truth 
even more. The same must be said about Bukharin: We love 
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Bukharin, but we love truth, the Party and the Comintern even 
more. That is why the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) found 
itself obliged to introduce these amendments into Bukharin’s 
theses. 


That, so to speak, was the first stage of our disagreements on 
Comintern questions. 


The second stage of our disagreements is connected with what 
is known as the Wittorf and Thalmann case- Wittorf was 
formerly secretary of the Hamburg organisation, and was accused 
of embezzling Party funds. For this he was expelled from the 
Party. The conciliators in the Central Committee of the German 
Communist Party, taking advantage of the fact that Wittorf had 
been close to Comrade Thalmann, although Comrade Thalmann 
was in no way implicated in Wittorf’s crime, converted the 
Wittorf case into a Thalmann case, and set out to overthrow the 
leadership of the German Communist Party. No doubt you 
know from the press that at that time the conciliators Ewert and 
Gerhart succeeded temporarily in winning over a majority of the 
Central Committee of the German Communist Party against 
Comrade Thälmann. And what followed? They removed 
Thalmann from the leadership, began to accuse him of corrup- 
tion and published a “corresponding” resolution without the 
knowledge and sanction of the Executive ‘Committee of the 
Comintern. 


Thus, instead of the directive of the Sixth Congress of the 
Comintern about fighting conciliation being carried out, instead 
of a fight against the Right deviation and against conciliation, 
there was, in fact, a most gross violation of this directive, there 
was a fight against the revolutionary leadership of the German 
Communist Party, a fight against Comrade Thalmann, with the 
object of covering up the Right deviation and of consolidating 
the conciliatory tendency in the ranks of the German Communists. 


And so, instead of swinging the tiller over and correcting 
the situation, instead of restoring the validity of the violated 
directive of the Sixth Congress and calling the conciliators to 
order, Bukharin proposed in his well-known letter to sanction the 
conciliators’ coup, to hand over the German Communist Party 
to the conciliators, and to revile Comrade Thälmann in the press 
again by issuing another statement declaring him to be guilty. 
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And this is supposed to be a “leader” of the Comintern! Can 
there really be such “leaders” ? 

The Central Committee discussed Bukharin’s proposal and 
rejected it. Bukharin, of course, did not like that. But who 
is to blame? The decisions of the Sixth Congress were adopted 
not in order that they should be violated but in order that they 
should be carried out. If the Sixth Congress decided to declare 
war on the Right deviation and conciliation towards it by keep- 
ing the leadership in the hands of the main core of the German 
Communist Party, headed by Comrade Thalmann, and if it 
occurred to the conciliators Ewert and Gerhart to upset that 
decision, it was Bukharin’s duty to call the conciliators to order 
and not to leave in their hands the leadership of the German 
Communist Party. It is Bukharin, who “forgot” the decisions 
of the Sixth Congress, who is to blame. 

The third stage of our disagreements is connected with the 
question of the fight against the Rights in the German Communist 
Party, with the question of routing the Brandler and Thalheimer 
faction, and of expelling the leaders of that faction from the 
German Communist Party. The “position” taken up by Bukharin 
and his friends on that cardinal question was that they persistently 
avoided taking part in settling it. At bottom, it was the fate 
of the German Communist Party that was being decided. Yet 
Bukharin and his friends, knowing this, nevertheless continually 
hindered matters by systematically keeping away from the meet- 
ings of the bodies which had the question under consideration. 
For the sake of what? Presumably, for the sake of remaining 
“clean” in the eyes of both the Comintern and the Rights in the 
German Communist Party. For the sake of being able subse- 
quently to say: “It was not we, the Bukharinites, who. carried 
out the expulsion of Brandler and Thalheimer from the Communist 
Party, but they, the majority in the Central Committee.” And 
that is what is called fighting the Right danger ! 

Finally, the fourth stage of our disagreements. It is 
connected with Bukharin’s demand prior to the November plenum 
of the Central Committee’? that Neumann be recalled from 
Germany and that Comrade Thälmann, who, it was alleged, had 
criticised in one of his speeches Bukharin’s report at the Sixth 
Congress, be called to order. We, of course, could not agree 
with Bukharin, since there was not a single document in our 
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Possession ‘supporting his demand. Bukharin promised to submit 
documents against Neumann and Thalmann but never submitted 
a single one. Instead of documents, he distributed to the mem- 
bers of the delegation of the C.P.S.U.(B.) copies of the speech 
delivered by Humbert-Droz at the Political Secretariat of the 
E.C.C.I., the very speech which was subsequently qualified by 
the Presidium of the E.C.C.I. as an opportunist speech. By 
distributing Humbert-Droz’s speech to the members of the delega- 
tion of the C.P.S.U.(B.), and by recommending it as material 
against Thalmann, Bukharian wanted to prove the justice of his 
demand for the recall of Neumann and for calling Comrade 
Thalmann to order. In fact, however, he thereby showed that 
he identified himself with the position taken up by Humbert- 
Droz, a position which the E.C.C.I. regards as opportunist. 

Those, comrades, are the main points of our disagreements 
‘on Comintern questions. 

Bukharin thinks that by conducting a struggle against the 
Right deviation and conciliation towards it in the Sections of 
the Comintern, by purging the German and Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Parties of Social-Democratic elements and traditions, and 
by expelling the Brandlers and the Thalheimers from the Com- 
munist Parties, we are “disintegrating” the Comintern, “ruining” 
the Comintern. We, on the contrary, think that- by carrying 
out such a policy and by laying stress on the fight against the 
Right deviation and conciliation towards it, we are strengthening 
the Comintern, purging it of opportunists, bolshevising its Séc- 
tions and helping the Communist Parties to prepare the working 
‘class for the future revolutionary battles, for the Party is 
strengthened by purging itself of dross. 

You see that these are not merely shades of difference in the 
ranks of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), but quite 
‘serious disagreements on fundamental questions of Comintern 
policy. 


IV 


DISAGREEMENTS IN REGARD 
TO INTERNAL POLICY 


I have spoken above on the class changes and the class 
struggle in our country. I said that Bukharin’s group is afflicted 
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with blindness and does not see these changes, does not under- 

- stand the new tasks of the Party. I said that this has caused 
bewilderment among the Bukharin opposition, has made it fearful 
of difficulties and ready to yield to them. 

It cannot be said that these mistakes of the Bukharinites 
are purely accidental. On the contrary, they are connected with 
the stage of development we have already passed through and 
which is known as the period of restoration of the national eco- 
nomy, a period during which construction proceeded peacefully, 
automatically, so to speak ; during which the class changes now 
taking place did not yet exist ; and during which the intensifica- 
tion of the class struggle that we now observe was not yet in 
evidence. 


But we are now at a new stage of development, distinct from 
the old period, from the period of restoration. We are now in 
a new period of construction, the period of the reconstruction 
of the whole national economy on the basis of socialism. This 
new period is giving rise to new class changes, to an intensifica- 
tion of the class struggle. It demands new methods of struggle, 
the regrouping of our forces, the improvement and strengthening 
of all our organisations. 


The misfortune of Bukharin’s group is that it is living in the 
past, that it fails to see the specific features of this new period’ 
and does not understand the need for new methods of struggle. 


Hence its blindness, its bewilderment, its panic in the face of 
difficulties. 


a) THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


What is the theoretical basis of this blindness and bewilder- 
ment of Bukharin’s group ? 

I think that the theoretical basis of this blindness and’ 
bewilderment is Bukharin’s incorrect, non-Marxist approach to 
the ‘question of the class struggle in our country. I have in 
mind Bukharin’s non-Marxist theory of the kulaks growing into: 
socialism, -his failure to understand the mechanics of the class 
struggle under the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The passage from Bukharin’s book, The Path to Socialism, 
on the kulaks growing into socialism has been quoted several 
times here. But it has been quoted here with some omissions. 
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Permit me to quote it in full. This is necessary, comrades, in 
order to demonstrate the full extent of Bukharin’s departure from 
the Marxist theory of the class. struggle. 

Listen : 


“The main network of our co-operative peasant organisations will 
consist of co-operative units, not of a kulak, but of a ‘toiler’ type, units 
that grow into the system of our general state organs and thus become 
links in the single chain of socialist economy. On the other hand, the 
kulak co-operative nests will, similarly, through the banks, etc., grow into 
the same system; but they will be to a certain extent an alien body, 
similar, for instance, to the concession enterprises.” * 


In quoting this passage from Bukharin’s pamphlet, some 
comrades, for some reason or other, omitted the last pharse 
about the concessionaires. Rosit, apparently desiring to help 
Bukharin, took advantage of this and shouted here from his seat 
that Bukharin was being misquoted. And yet, the crux of this 
whole passage lies precisely in the last phrase about the conces- 
sionaires. For if concessionaires are put on a par with the 
kulaks, and the kulaks are growing into socialism—what follows 
from that? The only thing that follows is that the concession- 
aires, too, are growing into socialism. (General laughter.) 

That is what follows. 

Rosit. Bukharin says, “an alien body.” 

Stalin, Bukharin says not “an alien body,” but “to a certain 
extent an alien body.” Consequently, the kulaks and ‘conces- 
sionaires are “to a certain extent” an alien body in the system 
of socialism. But Bukharin’s mistake is precisely that, accord- 
ing to him, kulaks and concessionaires, while being “to a certain 
extent” an alien body, nevertheless grow into socialism. 

Such is the nonsense to which Bukharin’s theory leads. 

Capitalists in town and country, kulaks and concessionaires, 
growing into socialism—such is the absurdity Bukharin has _ 
arrived at. 

No, comrades, that is not the kind of “socialism” we want. 
Let Bukharin keep it for himself. 

Until now, we Marxist-Leninists were of the opinion that 
between the capitalists of town and country, on the one hand, 
and the working class, on the other hand, there is an irreconcilable 
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antagonism of interests. That is what the Marxist theory of 
the class struggle rests on. But now, according to Bukharin’s 
theory of the capitalists’ peaceful growth into socialism, all this 
is turned upside down, the irreconcilable antagonism of class 
interests between the exploiters and the exploited disappears, 
the exploiters grow into socialism. 

Rosit. That is not true, the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
presumed. 

Stalin. But the dictatorship of the proletariat is the sharpest 
form of the class struggle. 

Rosit. Yes, that is the whole point. 

Stalin. But, according to Bukharin the capitalists grow 
into this very dictatorship of the proletariat. How is it that 
you cannot understand this, Rosit? Against whom must we 
fight, against whom must we wage the sharpest form of the 
class struggle, if the capitalists of town and country grow into 
the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat ? 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is needed for the purpose 
of waging a relentless struggle against the capitalist elements, 
for the purpose of suppressing the bourgeoisie and of uprooting 
capitalism. But if the capitalists of town and country, if the 
kulak and the concessionaire are growing into socialism, is the 
dictatorship of the proletariat needed at all? IE it is, then for 
the suppression of what class is it needed 2 

Rosit. The whole point is that, according to Bukharin, the 
growing into presumes the class struggle. 

Stalin. I see that Rosit has sworn to be of service to Bukharin. 
But his service is really like that of the bear in the fable ; for in 
his eagerness to save Bukharin he is actually hugging him to 
death. It is not without reason that it is said, “An obliging fool 
is more dangerous than an enemy.” (General laughter.) 

One thing or the other: either there is an irreconcilable 
antagonism of interests between the capitalist class and the class 
of the workers who have come to power and have organised 
their dictatorship, or there is no such antagonism of interests, in 
which case only one thing remains—namely, to proclaim the 
harmony of class interests. 

One thing or the other : 

either Marx’s theory of the class struggle, or the theory of 
the capitalists growing into socialism ; 
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either an irreconcilable antagonism of class interests, or the 
theory of harmony of class interests. 

We can understand “Socialists” of the type of Brentano or 
Sydney Webb preaching about socialism growing into capitalism 
and capitalism into socialism, for these “Socialists” are really 
anti-Socialists, bourgeois liberals. But one cannot understand a 
man who wishes to be a Marxist, and who at the same time 
preaches the theory of the capitalist class growing into socialism. 

In his speech Bukharin tried to reinforce the theory of the 
kulaks growing into socialism by referring to a well-known passage 
from Lenin. He asserted that Lenin says the same thing as 
Bukharin. 

That is not true, comrades. It is a gross and unpardonable 
slander against Lenin. 

Here is the text of this passage from Lenin : 

“Of course, in our Soviet Republic the social order is based on the 
collaboration of two classes; the workers and peasants, in which the 
‘Nepmen,’ i.e., the bourgeoisie, are now permitted to participate on certain 
conditions” (Vol. XXVII, p. 405). 

You see that there is not a word here about the capitalist 
class growing into socialism. All that is said is that we have 
“permitted” the Nepmen, i.e., the bourgeoisie, “on certain con- 
ditions” to participate in the collaboration between the workers 
and the peasants. 

What does that mean? Does it mean that we have thereby 
admitted the possibility of the Nepmen growing into socialism ? 
Of course not. Only people who have lost all sense of shame 
can interpret the quotation from Lenin in that way. All that 
it means is that at present we do not destroy the bourgeoisie, 
that at present we do not confiscate their property, but permit 
them to exist on certain conditions, i.e., provided they uncondi- 
tionally submit to the laws of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
which lead to increasingly restricting the capitalists and graduaily 
ousting them from national-economic life. 

Can the capitalists be ousted and the roots of capitalism 
destroyed without a fierce class struggle? No, they cannot. 

Can classes be abolished if the theory and practice of the 
capitalists growing into socialism prevails? No, they cannot. 
Such theory and practice can only cultivate and perpetuate classes, 
for this theory contradicts the Marxist theory of the class struggle. 
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But the passage from Lenin is wholly and entirely based on 
the Marxist theory of the class struggle under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

What can there be in common between Bukharin’s theory 
of the kulaks growing into socialism and Lenin’s theory of the 
dictatorship as a fierce class struggle ? Obviously, there is not, 
and cannot be, anything in common between them. 

Bukharin thinks that under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
the class struggle must die down and come to an end so that 
the abolition of classes may be brought about. Lenin, on the 
contrary, teaches us that classes can be abolished only by means 
of a stubborn class struggle, which under the dictatorship of the 


proletariat becomes even fiercer than it was before the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 


“The abolition of classes,” says Lenin, “requires a long, difficult 
and stubborn class struggle, which, after the overthrow of the power of 
capital, after the destruction of the bourgeois state, after the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, does not disappear (as the 
vulgar representatives of the old socialism and the old Social-Democracy 
imagine), but merely changes its forms and in many respects becomes 
even fiercer” (Vol. XXIV, p. 315). 


That is what Lenin says about the abolition of classes. 

The abolition of classes by means of the fierce class struggle 
of the proletariat—such is Lenin’s formula. i 

The abolition of classes by means of the extinction of the 
class struggle and by the capitalists growing into socialism—such 
is Bukharin’s formula. 

What can there be in common between these two formulas ? 

Bukharin’s theory of the kulaks growing into socialism is 
therefore a departure from the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
class struggle. It comes close to the theory propounded by 
Katheder-Socialism.§* 

That is the basis of all the errors committed by Bukharin 
and his friends. 

It may be said that it is not worth while dwelling at length 
on Bukharin’s theory of the kulaks growing into socialism, since 
it itself speaks, and not only speaks, but cries out, against 
Bukharin. That is wrong, comrades! As along as that theory 
was kept hidden it was possible not to pay attention to it— 
there are plenty of such stupid things in what various comrades 
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write. Such has been our attitude until quite lately. But recently 
the situation has changed. The petty-bourgeois elemental forces, 
which have been breaking out in recent years, have begun to 
encourage this anti-Marxist theory and made it topical. Now it 
cannot be said that it is being kept hidden. Now this strange 
theory of Bukharin’s is aspiring to become the banner of the Right 
deviation in our Party, the banner of opportunism. That is why 
we cannot now ignore this theory. That is why we must demolish 
it as a wrong and harmful theory, so as to help our Party comrades 
to fight the Right deviation. A 


b) THE INTENSIFICATION OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


Bukharin’s second mistake, which follows from his first one, 
consists in a wrong, non-Marxist approach to the question of the 
intensification of the class struggle, of the increasing resistance of 
the capitalist elements to the socialist policy of the Soviet 
government. 

What is the point at issue here? Is it that the capitalist 
elements are growing faster than the socialist sector of our eco- 
nomy, and that, because of this, they are increasing their resist- 
‘ance, undermining socialist construction? No, that is not the 
point. Moreover, it is not true that the capitalist elements are 
growing faster than the socialist sector. If that were true, 
socialist construction would already be on the verge of collapse. 

The point is that socialism is successfully attacking the 
capitalist elements, socialism is growing faster than the capitalist 
elements ; as a result the relative importance of the capitalist 
elements is declining, and for the very reason that the relative 
importance of the capitalist elements is declining the capitalist 
elements realise that they are in mortal danger and are increasing 
their resistance. 

And they are still able to increase their resistance not only 
because world capitalism is supporting them, but also because, 
in spite of the decline in their relative importance, in spite of 
the decline in their relative growth as compared with the growth 
of socialism, there is still taking place an absolute growth of the 
‘capitalist elements, and this, to a certain extent, enables them to 
accumulate forces to resist the growth of socialism. 

It is on this basis that, at the present stage of development 
and under the present conditions of the relation of forces, the 
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intensification of the class struggle and the increase in the resist- 
ance of the capitalist elements of town and country are taking 
place. 

The mistake of Bukharin and his friends lies in failing to 
understand this simple and obvious truth. Their mistake lies in 
approaching the matter not in a Marxist, but in a philistine way, 
and trying to explain the intensification of the class struggle by 
all kinds of accidental causes : the “incompetence” of the Soviet 
apparatus, the “imprudent” policy of local comrades, the 
“absence” of flexibility, “excesses,” ete., etc; 

Here, for instance, is a quotation from Bukharin’s pamphlet, 
The Path to Socialism, which demonstrates an absolutely non- 
Marxist approach to the question of the intensification of the 
class struggle: 


“Here and there the class struggle in the countryside breaks out in 
its former manifestations, and, as a tule, this intensification is provoked 
by the kulak elements. When, for instance, kulaks, or people who are 
growing rich at the expense of others and have wormed their way into 
the organs of Soviet power, begin to shoot village correspondents, that is 
a manifestation of the class struggle in its most acute form. (This is not 
true, for the most acute form of the struggle is rebellion. J, Stalin.) 
However, such incidents, as a rule, occur in those places where the local 
Soviet apparatus is weak. As this apparatus improves, as all the lower 
units of Soviet power become stronger, as the local, village, Party and 
Young Communist League organisations improve and become stronger, 
such phenomena, it is perfectly obvious, will become more and more rare 
and will finally disappear without a trace ”* 


It follows, therefore, that the intensification of the class 
struggle is to be explained by causes connected with the character 
of the apparatus, the competence or incompetence, the strength 
or weakness of our lower organisations. 

It follows, for instance, that the wrecking activities of the 
bourgeois intellectuals in Shakhty, which are a form of resistance 
of the bourgeois elements to the Soviet government and a form 
of intensification of the class struggle, are to be explained, not 
by the relation of class forces, not by the growth of socialism, 
but by the incompetence of our apparatus. 

It follows that before the wholesale wrecking occurred in 
the Shakhty area, our apparatus was a good one, but that later, 
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the moment wholesale wrecking occurred, the apparatus, for 
some unspecified reason, suddenly became utterly incompetent. 

It follows that until last year, when grain procurements 
proceeded automatically and there was no particular intensifica- 
tion of the class struggle, our local organisations were good, 
even ideal ; but that from last year, when the.resistance of the 
kulaks assumed particularly acute forms, our organisations have 
suddenly become bad and utterly incompetent. 

That is not an explanation, but a mockery of an explanation. 
That is not science, but quackery. 

What then is the actual reason for this intensification of the 
class struggle ? 

There are two reasons. 

Firstly, our advance, our offensive, the growth of socialist 
forms of economy both in industry and in agriculture, a growth 
which is accompanied by a corresponding ousting of certain sec- 
tions of capitalists in town and country. The fact is that we 
are living according to Lenin’s formula: “Who will beat whom ?” 
Will we overpower them, the capitalists—engage them, as Lenin 
put it, in the last and decisive fight—or will they overpower us ? 

Secondly, the fact that the capitalist elements have no desire 
to depart from the scene voluntarily ; they are resisting, and will 
continue to resist socialism, for they realise that their last days 
are approaching. And they are still able to resist because, in 
spite of the decline of their relative importance, they are never- 
theless growing in absolute numbers; the petty bourgeoisie in 
town and country, as Lenin said, daily and hourly produces from 
its midst capitalists, big and small, and these capitalist elements 
go to all lengths to preserve their existence. 

There have been no cases in history where dying classes have 
voluntarily departed from the scene. There have been no cases 
in history where the dying bourgeoisie has not exerted all its 
remaining strength to preserve its existence. Whether our lower 
Soviet apparatus is good or bad, our advance, our offensive will 
diminish the capitalist elements and oust them, and they, the 
dying classes, will carry on their resistance at all costs. 

That is the basis for the intensification of the class struggle 
in our country. 

The mistake of Bukharin and his friends is that they identify 
the growing resistance of the capitalists with the growth of the 
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latter’s relative importance. But there are absolutely no grounds 
for this identification. There are no grounds because the fact 
that the capitalists are resisting by no means implies that they 
have become stronger than we are. The very opposite is thc 
case. The dying classes are resisting, not because they have 
become stronger than we are, but because socialism is growing 
faster than they are, and they are becoming weaker than we are. 
And precisely because they are becoming weaker, they feel that 
their last days are approaching and are compelled to resist with 
all the forces and all the means in their power. 

Such is the mechanics of the intensification of the class 
struggle and of the resistance of the capitalists at the present 
moment of history. 

What should be the policy of the Party in view of this state 
of affairs ? 

The policy should be to arouse the working class and the 
exploited masses of the countryside, to increase their fighting 
capacity and develop their mobilised preparedness for the fight 
against the capitalist elements in town and country, for the fight 
against the resisting class enemies. 

The Marxist-Leninist theory of the class struggle is valuable, 
among other reasons, because it facilitates the mobilisation of 
the working class against the enemies of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Wherein lies the harm of the Bukharin theory of the capitalists 
growing into socialism and of the Bukharin conception of the 
intensification of the class struggle ? 

It lies in the fact that it lulls the working class to sleep, 
undermines the mobilised preparedness of the revolutionary forces 
of our country, demobilises the working class and facilitates the 
attack of the capitalist elements against the Soviet regime. 


c) THE PEASANTRY 


Bukharin’s third mistake is on the question of the peasantry. 
As you know, this question is one of the most important ques- 
tions of our policy. In the conditions prevailing in our country, 
the peasantry consists of various social groups, namely, the poor 
peasants, the middie peasants and the kulaks. It is obvious that 
our attitude to these various groups cannot be the same. The 
poor peasant as the support of the working class, the middle 
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peasant as the ally, the kulak as the class enemy—such is our 
attitude to these social groups. All this is clear and generally 
known. 

Bukharin, however, regards the matter somewlHat differently. 
In his description of the peasantry this differentiation is omitted, 
the existence of social groups disappears, and there remains but 
a single drab patch, called the countryside. According to him, 
the kulak is not a kulak, and the middle peasant is not a middle 
peasant, but there is a sort of uniform poverty in the countryside. 
That is what he said in his speech here: Can our kulak really 
be called a kulak? he said. Why, he is a pauper! And our 
middle peasant, is he really like a middle peasant? Why, he is 
a pauper, living on the verge of starvation. Obviously, such a 
view of the peasantry is a radically wrong view, incompatible 
with Leninism. $ 

Lenin said that the individual peasantry is the last capitalist 
class. Is that thesis correct? Yes, it is absolutely correct. 
Why is the individual peasantry defined as the last capitalist 
class? Because,. of the two main classes of which our society 
is composed, the peasantry is the class whose economy is based 
on private property and small commodity production. Because 
the peasantry, as long as it remains an individual peasantry 
carrying on small commodity production, produces capitalists 
from its midst, and cannot help producing them, constantly and 
continuously. 

This fact is of decisive importance for us in the question of 
our Marxist attitude to the problem of the alliance between the 
working class and the peasantry. This means that we need, 
not just any kind of alliance with the peasantry, but only 
such an alliance as is based on the struggle against the capitalist 
elements of the peasantry. 

As you see, Lenin’s thesis about the peasantry being the last 
capitalist class not only does not contradict the idea of an alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry, but, on the contrary, 
supplies the basis for this alliance as an alliance between the 
working class and the majority of the peasantry directed against 
the capitalist elements in general and against the capitalist ele- 
ments of the peasantry in the countryside in particular. 

Lenin advanced this thesis in order to show that the alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry can be stable only 
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if it is based on the struggle against those capitalist elements 
which the peasantry produces from its midst. 

Bukharin’s mistake is that he does not understand and does 
not accept this simple thing, he forgets about the social groups 
in the countryside, he loses sight of the kulaks and the poor 
peasants, and all that remains is one uniform mass of middle 
peasants. 

This is undoubtedly a deviation to the Right on the part of 
Bukharin, in contradistinction to the “Left,” Trotskyist, devia- 
tion, which sees no other social groups in the countryside than 
the poor peasants and the kulaks, and which loses sight of the 
middle peasants. 

Wherein lies the difference between Trotskyism and Bukharin’s 
group on the question of the alliance with the peasantry? It 
lies in the fact that Trotskyism is opposed to the policy of a 
stable alliance with the middle-peasant masses, while Bukharin’s 
group is in favour of any kind of alliance with the peasantry in 
general. There is no need to prove that both these positions are 
wrong and that they are equally worthless. . 

Leninism unquestionably stands for a stable alliance with the 
main mass of the peasantry, for an alliance with the middle 
peasants ; but not just any kind of alliance, however, but such 
an alliance with the middle peasants as ensures the leading role 
of the working class, consolidates the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and facilitates the abolition of classes. 

“Agreement between the working class and the peasantry,” says Lenin, 
“may be taken to mean anything. If we do not bear in mind that, from 
the point of view of the working class, agreement is permissible, correct 
and possible in principle only if it supports the dictatorship of the work- 
ing class and is one of the measures aimed at the abolition of classes, 
then the formula of agreement between the working class and the peasan- 

` try remains, of course, a formula to which all the enemies of the Soviet 


regime and all the enemies of the dictatorship subscribe” (Vol. XXVI, p. 
387). 


And further : 


“At present,” says Lenin, “the proletariat holds power and guides the 
state. It guides the peasantry. What does guiding the peasantry mean ? 
It means, in the first place, pursuing a course towards the abolition of 
classes, and not towards the small producer. If we wandered away from 
this radical and main course we should cease to be Socialists and should 
find ourselves in the camp of the petty bourgeoisie, in the camp of the 
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Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, who are now the most bitter 
enemies of the proletariat” (ibid, pp. 399-400). 


There you have Lenin’s point of view on the question of 
the alliance with the main mass of the peasantry, of the alliance 
with the middle peasants. 

The mistake of Bukharin’s group on the question of the 
middle peasant is that it does not see the dual nature, the dual 
position of the middle peasant between the working class and 
the capitalists. “The middle peasantry is a vacillating class,” 
said Lenin. Why? Because, on the one hand, the middle 
peasant is a toiler, which brings him close to the working class, 
but, on the other hand, he is a property owner, which brings 
him close to the kulak. Hence the vacillations of the middle 
peasant. And this is true not only theoretically. These vacilla- 
tions manifest themselves also in practice, daily and hourly. 

“As a toiler,” says Lenin, “the peasant gravitates towards socialism, 
preferring the dictatorship of the workers to the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. As a seller of grain, the peasant gravitates towards the 
bourgeoisie, towards freedom of trade, i.e., back to the ‘habitual,’ old, 
‘time-hallowed’ capitalism” (Vol. XXIV, p. 314). 


That is why the alliance with the middle peasant can be 
stable only if it is directed against the capitalist elements, against 
capitalism in general, if it guarantees the leading role of the work- 
ing class in this alliance, if it facilitates the abolition of classes. 

Bukharin’s group forgets these simple and obvious things. 


d) NEP AND MARKET RELATIONS 


Bukharin’s fourth mistake is on the question of NEP (the 
New Economic Policy). Bukharin’s mistake is that he fails 
to see the two-fold character of NEP, he sees only one aspect 
of NEP. When we introduced NEP in 1921, we directed its 
spearhead against War Communism, against a regime and system 
which excluded any and every form of freedom for private trade. 
We conisdered, and still consider, that NEP implies a certain 
freedom for private trade. Bukharin remembers this aspect of 
the matter. That is very good. 

But Bukharin is mistaken in supposing that this is the only 
aspect of NEP. Bukharin forgets that NEP has also another 
aspect. The point is that NEP by no means implies complete 
freedom for private trade, the free play of prices in the market. 
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NEP is freedom for private trade within certain limits, within 
certain boundaries, with the proviso that the role of the state as 
the regulator of the market is guaranteed. That, precisely, is 
the second aspect of NEP. Moreover, this aspect of NEP is 
more important for us than the first. In our country there is no 
free play of prices in the market, such as is usually the case in 
capitalist countries. We, in the main, determine the price of 
grain. We determine the price of manufactured goods. We try 
to carry out a policy of reducing production costs and reducing 
prices of manufactured goods, while striving to stabilise the 
prices of agricultural produce. Is it not obvious that such special 
and specific market conditions do not exist in capitalist countries ? 


From this it follows that as long as NEP exists, both its 
aspects must be retained : the first aspect, which is directed against 
the regime of War Communism and aims at ensuring a certain 
freedom for private trade, and the second aspect, which is directed 
against complete freedom for private trade, and aims at ensuring 
the role of the state as the regulator of the market. Destroy one 
of these aspects, and the New Economic Policy disappears. 

Bukharin thinks that danger can threaten NEP only “from 
the Left,” from people who want to abolish all freedom of trade. 
That is not true. It is a gross error. Moreover, such a danger 
is the least real at the present moment, since there is nobody, or 
hardly anybody, in our local and central organisations now who 
does not understand the necessity and expediency of preserving 
a certain measure of freedom of trade. 

The danger from. the Right, from those who want to abolish 
the role of the state as regulator of the market, who want to 
“emancipate” the market and thereby open up an era of com- 
plete freedom for private trade, is much more real. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the danger of disrupting NEP from 
the Right is much more real at the present time. 

It should not be forgotten that the petty-bourgeois elemental 
forces are working precisely in this direction, in the direction of 
disrupting NEP from the Right. It should also be borne in mind 
that the outcries of the kulaks and the well-to-do elements, the 
cutcries of the speculators and profiteers, to which many of our 
comrades often yield, bombard NEP from precisely this quarter. 
The fact that Bukharin does not see this second, and very real, 
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danger of NEP being disrupted undoubtedly shows that he has 
yielded to the pressure of the petty-bourgeois elemental forces. 

Bukharin proposes to “normalise” the market and to 
“manoeuvre” with grain-procurement prices according to areas, 
i.e., to raise the price of grain. What does this mean? It 
means that he is not satisfied with Soviet market conditions, he 
wants to put a brake on the role of the state as the regulator of 
the market and proposes that concessions be made to the petty- 
bourgeois elemental forces, which are disrupting NEP from the 
Right. 

Let us assume for a moment that we followed Bukharin’s 
advice. What would be the result? We raise the price of grain 
in the autumn, let us say, at the beginning of the grain-purchas- 
ing period. But since there are always people on the market, all 
sorts of speculators and profiteers, who can pay three times as 
much for grain, and since we cannot keep up with the specula- 
tors, for they buy some ten million poods in all while we have 
to buy hundreds of millions of poods, those who hold grain will 
all the same continue to hold it in expectation of a further rise 
in price. Consequently, towards the spring, when the state’s 
real need for grain mainly begins, we should again have to raise 
the price of grain. But what would raising the price of grain in 
the spring mean? It would mean ruining the poor and economi- 
cally weaker strata of the rural population, who are themselves 
obliged to buy grain in the spring, partly for seed and partly for 
food——the very grain which they sold in the autumn at a lower 
price. Can we by such operations obtain any really useful results 
in the way of securing a sufficient quantity of grain? Most pro- 
bably not, for there will always be speculators and profiteers 
able to pay twice and three times as much for the same grain. 
Consequently, we would have to be prepared to raise the price 
of grain once again in a vain effort to catch up with the specula- 
tors and profiteers. 

From this, however, it follows that once having started on 
the path of raising grain prices we should have to continue down 
the slippery slope without any guarantee of securing a sufficient 
quantity of grain. 

But the matter does not end there. 

Firstly, having raised grain-procurement prices, we should 
next have to raise the prices of agricultural raw materials as well, 
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in order to maintain a certain proportion in the prices of 
agricultural produce. 

Secondly, having raised grain-procurement prices, we should 
not be able to maintain low retail prices of bread in the towns— 
consequently, we should have to raise the selling price of bread. 
And since we cannot and must not injure the workers, we should 
have to increase wages at an accelerated pace. But this is bound 
to lead to a rise in the prices of manufactured goods, for, 
otherwise, there could be a diversion of resources from the towns 
into the countryside to the detriment of industrialisation. 

As a result, we should have to adjust the prices of manufac- 
tured goods and of agricultural produce not on the basis of falling 
or, at any rate, stabilised prices, but on the basis of rising prices, 
both of grain and of manufactured goods. 

In other words, we should have to pursue a policy of raising 
the prices of manufactured goods and agricultural produce. 

It is not difficult to understand that such “manoeuvring” 
with prices can only lead to the complete nullification of the 
Soviet price policy, to the nullification of the role of the state 
as the regulator of the market, and to giving a free rein to the 
petty-bourgeois elemental forces. 

Who would profit by this ? 

Only the well-to-do strata of the urban and rural population, 
for expensive manufactured goods and agricultural produce would 
necessarily become out of the reach both of the working class 
and of the poor and economically weaker strata of the rural 
population. It would profit the kulaks and the well-to-do, the 
Nepmen and other prosperous classes. 

That, too, would be a bond, but a peculiar one, a bond with 
the wealthy strata of the rural and urban population. The 
workers and the economically weaker strata of the rural popula- 
tion would have every right to ask us: Whose government are 
you: a workers’ and peasants? government or a kulak and 
Nepmen’s government ? 

A rupture with the working class and the economically 
weaker strata of the rural population, and a bond with the 
wealthy strata of the urban and rural populatan—that is what 
Bukharin’s “normalisation” of the market and “manoeuvring” with 
grain prices according to areas must lead to. 

Obviously, the Party cannot take this fatal path. 
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The extent to which all conceptions of NEP in Bukharin’s 
mind have become muddled and the extent to which he is firmly 
held captive by the petty-bourgeois elemental forces is shown, 
among other things, by the more than negative attitude he dis- 
plays to the question of the new forms of trade turnover between 
town and country, between the state and the peasantry. He is 
indignant and cries out against the fact that the state has become 
the supplier of goods for the peasantry and that the peasantry is 
becoming the supplier of grain for the state. He regards this as 
a violation of all the rules of NEP, as almost the disruption of 
NEP. Why? On what grounds ? 

What can there be objectionable in the fact that the state, 
state industry, is the supplier, without middlmen, of goods for 
the peasantry, and that the peasantry is the supplier of grain 
for industry, for the state, also without middlemen ? 

What can there be objectionable, from the point of view of 
Marxism and a Marxist policy, in the fact that the peasantry has 
already become the supplier of cotton, beet and flax for the 
needs of state industry, and that state industry has become the 
supplier of urban goods, seed and instruments of production for 
these branches of agriculture ? 

The contract system is here the principal method of 
establishing these new forms of trade turnover between town and 
‘country. But is the contract system contrary to the principles 
of NEP ? 

What can there be objectionable in the fact that, thanks to 
this contract system, the peasantry is becoming the state’s supplier 
not only of cotton, beet and flax, but also of grain ? 

If trade in small consignments, petty trade, can be termed 
trade turnover, why cannot trade in large consignments, con- 
‘ducted by means of agreements concluded in advance (contracts) 
as to price and quality of goods be regarded as trade turnover ? 

Is it difficult to understand that it is on the basis of NEP 
that these new, mass forms of trade turnover between town and 
country based on the contract system have arisen, that they mark 
a very big step forward on the part of our organisations as regards 
Strengthening the planned, socialist direction of our national 
economy ? 

Bukharin has lost the capacity to understand these simple and 
obvious things. 
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e) THE So-CALLED “TRIBUTE” 


Bukharian’s fifth mistake (I am speaking of his principal 
mistakes) is his opportunist distortion of the Party line on the 
question of the “scissors” between town and country, on the 
question of the so-called “tribute.” 


What is the point dealt with in the well-known resolution 


of the joint meeting of the Political Bureau and the Presidium of 


the Central Control Commission (February 1929) on the ques- 
tion of the “scissors? ? What is said there is that, in addition 
to the usual taxes, direct and indirect, which the peasantry pays 
to the state, the peasantry also pays a certain supertax in the form 
of an over-payment for manufactured goods, and in the form of 
an under-payment received for agricultural produce. 

Is it true that this supertax paid by the peasantry actually 
exists? Yes, it is. What other name have we for this super- 
tax? We also call it the “scissors,” the “diversion” of resources 
from agriculture into industry for the purpose of speeding up 
our industrial development. 

Is this “diversion” necessary? We all agree that, as a 
temporary measure, it is necessary if we really wish to maintain 
a speedy rate of industrial development. Indeed, we must at all 
costs maintain a rapid growth of our industry, for this growth is 
necessary not only for industry itself, but primarily for agricul- 
ture, for the peasantry, which at the present time needs most of 
all tractors, agricultural machinery and fertilisers. 

Can we abolish this supertax at the present time ? 
Unfortunately, we cannot. We must abolish it at the first oppor- 
tunity, in the next few years. But we cannot abolish it at the: 
present moment. 

Now, as you see, this supertax obtained as a result of the 
“scissors” does constitute “something in the nature of a tribute.” 
Not a tribute, but “something in the nature of a tribute.” It is 
“something in the nature of a tribute” on account of our back- 
wardness. We need this supertax to stimulate the development 
of our industry and to do away with our backwardness. 

But does this mean that by levying this additional tax we are 
thereby exploiting the peasantry? No, it does not. The very 
nature of the Soviet regime precludes any sort of exploitation of 
the peasantry by the state. It was plainly stated in the speeches 
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of our comrades at the July plenum*® that under the Soviet 
regime exploitation of the peasantry by the socialist state is ruled 
out, for a constant rise in the well-being of the labouring peasantry 
‘is a law of development of Soviet society, and this rules out any 
possibility of exploiting the peasantry. 

Is the peasantry capable of paying this additional tax? Yes, 
it is. Why? 

Firstly, because the levying of this additional tax is effected 
under conditions of a constant improvement of the material 
position of the peasantry. 

Secondly, because the peasants have their own private 
husbandry, the income from which enables them to meet the 
additional tax, and in this they differ from the industrial workers, 
who have no private husbandry, but who nonetheless devote 
all their energies to-the cause of industrialisation. 

Thirdly, because the amount of this additional tax is being 
reduced year by year. 

Are we right in calling this additional tax “something in the 
nature of a tribute’? Unquestionably, we are. By our choice 
of words we are pointing out to our comrades that this additional 
tax is detestable and undesirable, and that its continuance for 
any considerable period is impermissible. By giving this name 
to the additional tax on the peasantry we intend to convey that 
we are levying it not because we want to, but because we are 
forced to, and that we, Bolsheviks, must take all measures to 
abolish this additional tax at the first opportunity, as soon as 
possible. 

Such is the essence of the question of the “scissors,” the 
“diversion,” the “supertax,” of what the above-mentioned docu- 
ments designate as “something in the nature of a tribute.” 

At first, Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky tried to wrangle over 
the word “tribute,” and accused the Party of pursuing a policy 
of military-feudal exploitation of the peasantry. But now even 
the blind can see that this was just an unscrupulous attempt of 
the Bukharinites at gross slander against our Party. Now, even 
they themselves are compelled tacitly to acknowledge that their 
chatter about military-feudal exploitation was a resounding failure. 

One thing or the other: 

either the Bukharinites recognise the inevitability, at the 
present time, of the “scissors” and “diversion” of resources from 
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agriculture into industry—in which case they are forced to admit 
that their accusations are of a slanderous nature, and that the 
Party is entirely right ; 

or they deny the inevitability, at the present time, of the 
“scissors” and “diversion,” but in that case let them say it 
frankly, so that the Party may class them as opponents of the 
industrialisation of our country. 


In could, incidentally, refer to a number of speeches of 
Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky, in which they recognise without 
any reservations the inevitability, at the present time, of the 
“scissors” and “diversion” of resources from agriculture into 
industry. And this, indeed, is equivalent to an acceptance of 
the formula “something in the nature of a tribute.” 

Well then, do they continue to uphold the point of view with 
regard to the “diversion,” and the preservation of the “scissors” 
at the present time, or not? Let them say it frankly. 

Bukharin. The diversion is necessary, but “tribute” is an 
unfortunate word. (General laughter.) 


Stalin. Consequently, we do not differ on the essence of 
the question ; consequently, the “diversion” of resources from 
agriculture into industry, the so-called “scissors,” the additional 
tax, “something in the nature of a tribute”—is a necessary though 


temporary means for industrialising our country at the present 
time. 


Very well. Then what is the point at issue? Why all the 
tumult? They do not like the word “tribute” or the words 
“something in the nature of a tribute,” because they believe that 
this expression is not commonly used in Marxist literature ? 

Well then, let us discuss the word “tribute.” 

I assert, comrades, that this word has long been in use in our 
Marxist literature, in Comrade Lenin’s writings, for example. 
‘This may surprise some people who do not read Lenin’s works, 
but it is a fact, comrades. Bukharin vehemently asserted here 
that “tribute” is an unfitting word to use in Marxist literature. 
He was indignant and surprised at the fact that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, and Marxists in general, take the liberty of 
using the word “tribute.” But what is surprising in this, if there 
is proof that this word ‘has long been in use in the writings of 
‘such a Marxist as Comrade Lenin. Or perhaps, from Bukharin’s 
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viewpoint, Lenin does not qualify as a Marxist? Well, you 
should be straightforward about it, dear ocmrades. 

Take for example the article “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and 
Petty-Bourgeois Mentality” (May 1918), which was written by 
no less a Marxist than Lenin, and read the following passage: 


“The petty bourgeois who hoaids his thousands is an enemy of state 
capitalism ; he wants to employ these thousands just for himself, against 
the poor, in opposition to any kind of state control ; yet the sum total of 
these thousands amounts to many thousands of millions that supply a 
base for speculation, which undermines our socialist construction. Let 
us assume that a certain number of workers produce in a few days values 
equal to 1,000. Let us then assume that 200 out of this total vanishes 
owing to petty speculation, all kinds of pilfering and of “dodging” Soviet 
decrees and regulations by small property owners. Every class-conscious 
worker would say: If I could give up 300 out of the 1,000 for the sake 
of achieving better order and organisation, I would willingly give up 
300 instead of 200, because to reduce this “tribute” later on, to, say, 100 
or 50, will be quite an easy matter under the Soviet regime, once we have 
achieved order and organisation and once we have completely overcome 
the disruption of all state monopoly by small property owners” (Vol. 
XXII, p. 515). 


That is clear, I think. Should Lenin on this account be 
declared an advocate of the policy of military-feudal exploita- 
tion of the working class? Just try, dear comrades ! 

A voice. Nevertheless the term “tribute” has never been 
used in relation to the middle peasant. 

Stalin. Do you believe by any chance that the middle peasant 
is closer to the Party than the working class? You are some 
Marxist! (General laughter.) If we, the Party of the working 
class, can speak of “tribute” when it concerns the working class, 
why cannot we do so when it concerns the middle peasantry, 
which is only our ally ? 

Some of the fault-finding people may imagine that the word 
“tribute” in Lenin’s article “ ‘Left-Wing’ Childishness” is just a 
slip of the pen, an accidental slip. A check-up on this point, 
however, will show that the suspicions of those fault-finding 
people are entirely groundless. Take another article, or rather 
a pamphlet, written by Lenin: The Tax in Kind (April 1921) 
and read page 324 (Vol. XXVI, p. 324). You will see that 
the above-quoted passage regarding “tribute” is repeated by 
Lenin word for word. Finally, take Lenin’s article “The Imme- 
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diate Tasks of the Soviet Power” (Vol. XXII, p. 448, March- 
April 1918), and you will see that in it, too, Lenin speaks of the 
“tribute (without quotation marks) which we are paying for our 
backwardness in the matter of organising accounting and control 
from below on a nation-wide scale.” 

It turns out that the word “tribute” is very far from being a 
fortuitous element in Lenin’s writings. Comrade Lenin uses 
this word to stress the temporary nature of the “tribute,” to 
stimulate the energy of the Bolsheviks and to direct it so as, at 
the first opportunity, to abolish this “tribute,” the price the work- 
ing class has to pay for our backwardness and our “muddling.” 

It turns out that when I use the expression “something in the 
nature of a tribute” I find myself in quite good Marxist company, 
that of Comrade Lenin. 

Bukharin said here that Marxists should not tolerate the 
word “tribute” in their writings. What kind of Marxists was 
he speaking about? If he had in mind such Marxists, if they 
may be so called, as Slepkov, Maretsky, Petrovsky, Rosit, etc., 
who are more like liberals than Marxists, then his indignation is 
perfectly justified. If, on the other hand, he has in mind real 
Marxists, Comrade Lenin, for example, then it must be admitted 
that among them the word “tribute” has been in use” for a long 
time, while Bukharin, who is not well-acquainted with Lenin’s 
writings, is wide of the mark. . 

But this does not fully dispose of the question of the “tribute.” 
The point is that it was no accident that Bukharin and his 
friends took exception to the word “tribute” and began to speak 
of a policy of military-feudal exploitation of the peasantry. 
Their outcry about military-feudal exploitation was undoubtedly 
meant to express their extreme dissatisfaction with the Party 
policy toward the kulaks that is being applied by our organisa- 
tions. Dissatisfaction with the Leninist policy of the Party in 
its leadership of the peasantry, dissatisfaction with our grain- 
procurement policy, with our policy of developing collective 
farms and state farms to the utmost, and lastly, the desire to 
“emancipate” the market and to establish complete freedom tor 
private trade—that is what was expressed in Bukharin’s howling 
about a policy of military-feudal exploitation of the peasantry. 

In the history of our Party I cannot recall any other instance 
of the Party being accused of pursuing a policy of military-feudal 
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exploitation. That weapon against the Party was not borrowed 
from the arsenal of Marxists. Where, then, was it borrowed 
from? From the arsenal of Milyukoy, the leader of the Cadets. 
When the Cadets wish to sow dissension between the working 
class and the peasantry, they usually say: You, Messieurs the 
Bolsheviks, are building socialism on the corpses of the peasants. 
When Bukharin raises an outcry about the “tribute,” he is sing- 
ing to the tune of Messieurs the Milyukovs, and is following in 
the wake of the enemies of the people. 


f) Tue RATE OF DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY AND 
Tue New Forms OF THE BOND 


Finally, the question of the rate of development of industry 
and of the new forms of the bond between town and country. 
This is one of the most important questions of our disagreements. 
Its importance lies in the fact that it is the converging point of 
all the threads of our practical disagreements about the economic 
policy of the Party. 

What are the new forms of the bond, what do they signify 
from the point of view of our economic policy ? 

They signify, first of all, that besides the old forms of the 
bond between town and country, whereby industry chiefly satisfied 
the personal requirements of the peasant (cotton fabrics, foot- 
wear, and textiles in general, etc.), we now need new forms of 
the bond, whereby industry will satisfy the productive require- 
ments of peasant economy (agricultural machinery, tractors, 
improved seed, fertilisers, etc.). 

Whereas formerly we satisfied mainly the personal require- 
ments of the peasant, hardly touching the productive require- 
ments of his economy, now, while continuing to satisfy the 
personal requirements of the peasant, we must do our utmost to 
supply agricultural machinery, tractors, fertilisers, etc., which 
have a direct bearing on the reconstruction of agricultural produc- 
tion on a new technical basis. 

As long as it was a question of restoring agriculture and of 
the peasants putting into use the land formerly belonging to the 
landlords and kulaks, we could be content with the old forms 
of the bond. But now, when it is a question of reconstructing 
agriculture, that is not enough. Now we must go further and 
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help the peasantry to reorganise agricultural production on the 
basis of new technique and collective labour. 

Secondly, they signify that simultaneously with the re- 
equipment of our industry, we must begin seriously re-equip- 
ping agriculture too. We are re-equipping, and have already 
partly re-equipped our industry, placing it on a new technical 
basis, supplying it with new, improved machinery and new, 
improved cadres. We are building new mills and factories and 
are reconstructing and extending the old ones ; we are developing 
the iron and steel, chemical and machine-building industries. 
On this basis new towns are springing up, new industrial centres 
are multiplying and the old ones are expanding. On this basis 
the demand for food products and for raw materials for industry 
is growing. But agriculture continues to employ the old equip- 
ment, the old methods of tillage practised by our forefathers, 
the old, primitive, now useless, or nearly useless technique, the 
old, small-peasant, individual forms of farming and labour. 

Consider, for example, the fact that before the Revolution 
we had nearly 16,000,000 peasant households, while now there 
are no less than 25,000,000. What does this indicate if not that 
agriculture is becoming more and more scattered and disunited. 
And the characteristic feature of scattered small farms is that 
they are unable properly to employ technique, machines, tractors 
and scientific agronomic knowledge, that they are farms with a 
small marketable surplus. 

Hence the insufficient output of agricultural produce for the 
market. 

Hence the danger of a rift between town and country, between 
industry and agriculture. 

Hence the necessity for increasing the rate of development 
of agriculture, bringing it up to that of our industry. 

And so, in order to eliminate this danger of a rift, we must 
begin seriously re-equipping agriculture on the basis of new 
technique. But in order to re-equip it we must gradually unite 
the scattered individual peasant farms into large farms, into 
collective farms ; we must build up agriculture on the basis of 
collective labour, we must enlarge the collectives, we must develop 
the old and new state farms, we must systematically employ the 
contract system on a mass scale in all the principal branches of 
agriculture, we must develop the system of machine and tractor 
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stations which help the peasantry to master the new technique 
and to collectivise labour—in a word, we must gradually transfer 
the small individual peasant farms to the basis of large-scale 
collective production, for only large-scale production of a socially- 
conducted type is capable of making full use of scientific know- 
ledge and modern technique, and of advancing the development 
of our agriculture with giant strides. 

This, of course, does not mean that we must neglect individual 
poor- and middle-peasant farming. Not at all. Individual poor- 
and middle-peasant farming plays a predominant part in supply- 
ing industry with food and raw materials, and will continue to 
do so in the immediate future. For that very reason we must 
continue to assist individual poor- and middle-peasant farms 
which have not yet united into collective farms. 

But this does mean that individual peasant farming alone is 
no longer adequate. That is shown by our grain-procurement 
difficulties. That is why the development of individual poor- 
end middle-peasant farming must be supplemented by the widest 
possible development of collective forms of farming and of state 
farms. 

That is why we must make a bridge between individual poor- 
and middle-peasant farming and collective, socially-conducted 
forms of farming by means of the contract system on a mass scale, 
by means of machine and tractor stations and by the fullest 
development of a co-operative communal life in order to help 
the peasants to transfer their small, individual farming on to the 
lines of collective labour. 

Failing this it will be impossible to develop agriculture to 
any extent. Failing this it will be impossible to solve the grain 
problem. Failing this it will be impossible to save the economi- 
cally weaker strata of the peasantry from poverty and ruin. 

Finally, they signify that we must develop our industry to 
the utmost as the principal source from which agriculture will be 
supplied with the means required for its reconstruction: we must 
develop our iron and steel, chemical and machine-building 
industries ; we must build tractor works, agricultural-machinery 
works, etc. 

There is no need to prove that it is impossible to develop 
collective farms, that it is impossible to develop machine and 
tractor stations without drawing the main mass of the peasantry 
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into collective forms of farming, with the aid of the contract 
system on a mass scale, without supplying agriculture with a 
fairly large quantity of tractors, agricultural machinery, etc. 

But it will be impossible to supply the countryside with 
machines and tractors unless we accelerate the development of 
our industry. Hence, rapid development of our industry is the 
key to the reconstruction of agriculture on the basis of collectivism. 

Such is the significance and importance of the new forms of 
the bond. 

Bukharin’s group is obliged to admit, in words, the necessity 
of the new forms of the bond. But it is an admission only 
in words, with the intention, under cover of a verbal recognition 
of the new forms of the bond, of smuggling in something which 
is the very opposite. Actually, Bukharin is opposed to the new 
forms of the bond. Bukharin’s starting point is not a rapid rate 
of development of industry as the lever for the reconstruction 
of agriculture, but the development of individual peasant farm- 
ing. He puts in the foreground the “normalisation” of the 
market and permission for the free play of prices on the agricul- 
tural produce market, complete freedom for private trade. Hence 
his distrustful attitude to the collective farms which manifested 
itself in his speech at the July plenum of the Central Committee 
and in his theses prior to that July plenum. Hence his disapproval 
of any form of emergency measures against the kulaks during 
grain procurement. 


_ We know that Bukharin shuns emergency measures as the 
devil shuns holy water. 

We know that Bukharin is still unable to understand that 
under present conditions the kulak will not supply a sufficient 
quantity of grain voluntarily, of his own accord. 

That has been proved by our two years’ experience of grain- 
procurement work. 

But what if, in spite of everything, there is not enough 
marketable grain? To this Bukharin replies: Do not worry the 
kulaks with emergency measures, import grain from abroad. Not 
long ago he proposed that we import about 50,000,000 poods of 
grain, i.e., to the value of about 100,000,000 rubles in foreign 
currency. But what if foreign currency is required to import 
equipment for industry? To this Bukharin replies: Preference 
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must be given to grain imports—thus, evidently, relegating imports 
of equipment for industry to the background. 

It follows, therefore, that the basis for the solution of the. 
grain problem and for the reconstruction of agriculture is not a 
rapid rate of development of industry, but the development of 
individual peasant farming, including kulak farming, on the basis 
of a free market and the free play of prices in the market. 

Thus we have two different plans of economic policy. 

The Party’s plan : 

1. We are re-equipping industry (reconstruction). 

2. We are beginning seriously to re-equip agriculture (re- 
construction). 

3. For this we must expand the development of collective 
farms and state farms, employ on a mass scale the contract sys- 
tem and machine and tractor stations as means of establishing a 
bond between industry and agriculture in the sphere of production. 

4. As for the present grain-procurement difficulties, we 
must admit the permissibility of temporary emergency measures 
that are backed by the popular support of the middle- and poor- 
peasant masses, as one of the means of breaking the resistance 
of the kulaks and of obtaining from them the maximum grain 
surpluses necessary for dispensing with imported grain and saving 
foreign currency for the development of industry. 

5. Individual poor- and middle-peasant farming plays, and 
will continue to play, a predominant part in supplying the country 
with food and raw materials ; but alone it is no longer adequate 
—the development of individual poor- and middle-peasant farm- 
ing must therefore be supplemented by the development of col- 
lective farms and state farms, by the contract system on a mass 
scale, by accelerating the development of machine and tractor 
stations, in order to facilitate the ousting of the capitalist ele- 
ments from agriculture and the gradual transfer of the individual 
peasant farms on to the lines of large-scale collective farming, 
on to the lines of collective labour. 

6. But in order to achieve all this, it is necessary first of 
all to accelerate the development of industry, of the metallurgical, 
chemical and machine-building industries, tractor works, agri- 
cultural-machinery works, etc. Failing this it will be impossible 
to solve the grain problem just as it will be inpune to recon- 


struct agriculture. 
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Conclusion: the key to the reconstruction of agriculture is a 
rapid rate of development of our industry. 

Bukharin’s plan : 

1. “Normalise” the market ; permit the free play of prices 
on the market and a rise in the price of grain, undeterred by the 
fact that this may lead to a rise in the price of manufactured 
goods, raw materials and bread. 

2. The utmost development of individual peasant farming 
accompanied by a certain reduction of the rate of development 
of collective farms and state farms (Bukharin’s theses in July 
and his speech at the July plenum). j 

3. Grain procurements to proceed automatically, excluding 
at any time or under any circumstances even a partial use of 
emergency measures against the kulaks, even though such 
measures are supported by the middle- and poor-peasant masses.. 

4. In the event of shortage of grain, to import about 
100 million rubles’ worth of grain. 

5. And if there is not enough foreign currency to pay for 
grain imports and imports of equipment for industry, to reduce 
imports of equipment and, consequently, the rate of develop- 
ment of our industry—otherwise our agriculture will simply “mark 
time,” or even “directly decline.” 

Conclusion: the key to the reconstruction of agriculture is the 
development of individual peasant farming. 

That is how it works out, comrades ! 

Bukharin’s plan is a plan to reduce the rate of development 
of industry and to undermine the new forms of the bond. 

Such are our disagreements, 

Sometimes the question is asked: Have we not been late in 

- developing the new forms of the bond, in developing collective 
farms, state farms, etc. ? 

Some people assert that the Party was at least about two 
years late in starting with this work. That is wrong, comrades. 
It is absolutely wrong. Only noisy “Lefts,” who have no con- 
ception of the economy of the U.S.S.R., can talk like that. 

What is meant by being late in this matter? If it is a ques- 
tion foreseeing’ the need for collective farms and state farms, 
then we can say that we began that at the time of the October 
Revolution. There cannot be the slightest doubt that already 
then—at the time of the October Revolution—the Party foresaw 
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the need for collective farms and state farms. Lastly, one can 
take our programme, adopted at the Eighth Congress of the 
Party (March 1919). The need for collective farms and state 
farms is recognised there quite clearly. 

But the mere fact that the top leadership of our Party foresaw 
the need for collective farms and state farms was not enough 
for carrying into effect and organising a mass movement for 
collective farms and state farms. Consequently, it is not a 
matter of foreseeing, but of carrying out a plan of collective-farm 
and state-farm development. But in order to carry out such a 
plan a number of conditions are required which did not exist 
before and which came into existence only recently. 

That is the point, comrades. 

In order to carry out the plan for a mass movement in favour 
of collective farms and state farms, it is necessary, first of all, 
that the Party’s top leadership should be supported in this matter 
by the mass of the Party membership. As you know, ours is a 
Party of a million members. It was therefore necessary to con- 
vince the mass of the Party membership of the correctness of 
the policy of the top leadership. That is the first point. 

Further, it is necessary that a mass movement in favour of 
collective farms should arise within the peasantry, that the 
peasants—far from fearing the collective farms—should them- 
selves join the collective farms and become convinced by 
experience of the advantage of collective farming over individual 
farming. This is a serious matter, requiring a certain amount 
of time. That is the second point. 

Further, it is necessary that the state should possess the 
material resources required to finance collective-farm develop- 
ment, to finance the collective farms and state farms. And this, 
dear comrades, is a matter that requires many hundreds of millions 


‘of rubles. That is the third point. 


Finally, it is necessary that industry should be fairly 
adequately developed so as to be able to supply agriculture with 
machinery, tractors, fertilisers, etc. That is the fourth point. 

Can it be asserted that all these conditions existed here two or 
three years ago? No, it cannot. 

It must not be forgotten that we are a party in power, not 
in opposition. An opposition party can issue slogans—I am 
speaking of fundamental practical slogans of the movement—in 
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order to carry them into effect after coming into power. Nobody 
can accuse an opposition party of not carrying out its funda- 
mental slogans immediately, for everybody knows that it is not 
the opposition party which is at the helm, but other parties. 

In the case of a party in power, however, such as our 
Bolshevik Party is, the matter is entirely different. The slogans 
of such a party are not mere agitational slogans, but something 
` much more than that, for they have the force of practical deci- 
sion, the force of law, and must be carried out immediately. 
Our Party cannot issue a practical slogan and then defer its 
implementation. That would be deceiving the masses. For a 
practical slogan to be issued, especially so serious a slogan as 
transferring the vast masses of the peasantry on to the lines of 
collectivism, the conditions must exist that will enable the slogan 
to be carried out directly; finally, these conditions must be 
created, organised. That is why it is not enough for the Party’s 
top leadership merely to foresee the need for collective farms 
and state farms. That is why we also need the conditions to 
enable us to realise, to carry out, our slogans immediately. 

Was the mass of our Party membership ready for the utmost 
development of collective farms and state farms, say, some two 
or three years ago? No, it was not ready. The serious turn of 
the mass of the Party membership towards the new forms of the 
bond began only with the first serious grain-procucurement 
difficulties. It required those difficulties for the mass of the 
Party membership to become conscious of the full necessity of 
accelerating the adoption of the new forms of the bond, and 
primarily, of the collective farms and state farms, and resolutely, 
to support its Central Committee in this matter. This is one 
condition which did not exist before, but which does exist now. 

Was there any serious movement among the vast masses of 
the peasantry in favour of collective farms or state farms some 
two or three years ago? No, there was not. Everybody knows 
that two or three years ago the peasantry was hostilely disposed 
to the state farms, while they contemptuously called the collec- 
tive farms the “kommunia,” regarding them as something utterly 
useless. And now? Now, the situation is different. Now 
we have whole strata of the peasantry who regard the state farms 
and collective farms as a source of assistance to peasant farming 
in the way of seed, pedigree cattle, machines and tractors. Now 
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we have only to supply machines and tractors, and collective 
farms will develop at an accelerated pace. 

What was the cause of this change of attitude among certain, 
fairly considerable, strata of the peasantry? What helped to 
bring it about ? 

In the first place, the development of the co-operatives and 
a co-operative communal life. There can be no doubt that with- 
out the powerful development of the. co-operatives, particularly 
the agricultural co-operatives, which produced among the 
peasantry a psychological background in favour of the collective 
farms, we would not have that urge towards the collective farms 
which is now displayed by whole strata of the peasantry. 

An important part in this was also played by the existence 
of well-organised collective farms, which set the peasants good 
examples of how agriculture can be improved by uniting small 
peasant farms into large, collective, farms. 

The existence of well-organised state farms, which helped 
the peasants to improve their methods of farming, also played 
its part here. I need not mention other facts with which you 
are all familiar. There you have another condition which did 
not exist before, but which does exist now. 

Further, can it be asserted that we were able some two or 
three years ago to give substantial financial aid to the collective 
farms and state farms, to assign hundreds of millions of rubles 
for this purpose? No, it cannot be asserted. You know very 
well that we even lacked sufficient means for developing that 
minimum of industry without which no industrialisation at all 
is possible, let alone the reconstruction of agriculture. Could we 
take those means from industry, which is the basis for the 
industrialisation of the country, and transfer them to the collec- 
tive farms and state farms? Obviously, we could not. But 
now? Now we have the means for developing the collective 
farms and state farms. 

Finally, can it be asserted that some two or three years ago 
our industry was an adequate basis for supplying agriculture 
with large quantities of machines, tractors, etc. ? No, it cannot 
be asserted. At that time our task was to create the minimum 
industrial basis required for supplying machines and tractors to 
agriculture in the future. It was on the creation of such a basis 
that our scanty financial resources were then spent. And now ? 
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Now we have this industrial basis for agriculture. At all events, 
this industrial basis is being created at a very rapid rate. 

It follows that the conditions required for the mass develop- 
ment of the collective farms and state farms were created only 
recently. 

That is how matters stand, comrades. 

That is why it cannot be said that we were late in developing 
the new forms of the bond. 


g) BUKHARIN AS A THEORETICIAN 


Such, in the main, are the principal mistakes committed by 
the theoretician of the Right opposition, Bukharin, on the funda- 
mental questions of our policy. 

It is said that Bakharin is one of the theoreticians of our 
Party. This is true, of course. But the point is that not all is 
well with his theorising. This is evident if only from the fact 
that on questions of Party theory and policy he has piled up the 
heap of mistakes which I have just described. These mistakes, 
mistakes on Comintern questions, mistakes on questions of the 
class struggle, the intensification of the class struggle, the 
peasantry, NEP, the new forms of the bond—these mistakes 
could not possibly have occurred accidentally. No, these mis- 
takes are not accidental. These mistakes of Bukharin’s followed 
from his wrong theoretical line, from the defects in his theories. 
Yes, Bukharin is a theoretician, but he is not altogether a 
Marxist theoretician ; he is a theoretician who has much to learn 
before he can become a Marxist theoretician. 

Reference has been made to the letter in which Comrade 
Lenin speaks of Bukharin as a theoretician. Let us read this 
letter: 


“Of the younger members of the Central Committee,” says Lenin, 
“I should like to say a few words about Bukharin and Pyatakoy. In my 
opinion, they are the most outstanding forces (of the youngest ones), 
and regarding them the following should be borne in mind: Bukharin 
is not only a very valuable and important theoretician in our Party, he 
is also legitimately regarded as the favourite of the whole Party ; but 
it is very doubtful whether his theoretical views can be classed as fully 
Marxist, for there is something scholastic in him (he has never studied 
and, I think, has never fully understood dialectics)”* (Verbatim report of 
the July plenum, 1926, Part IV, p. 66). 


-= My italics—J. St. 
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Thus, he is a theoretician without dialectics. A scholastic 
theoretician. A theoretician about whom it was said : “It is very 
doubtful whether his theoretical views can be classed as fully 
Marxist.” That is how Lenin characterised Bukharin’s theoreti- 
cal complexion. 

You can well understand, comrades, that such a theorctician 
has still much to learn. And if Bukharin understood that he 
is not yet a full-fledged theoretician, that he still has much to 
learn, that he is a theoretician who has not yet mastered dia- 
lectics—and dialectics is the soul of Marxism—if he understood 
that, he would be more modest, and the Party would only benefit 
thereby. But the trouble is that Bukharin is wanting in modesty. 
The trouble is that not only is he wanting in modesty, but he 
even presumes to teach our teacher Lenin on a number of ques- 
tions and, above all, on the question of the state. And that is 
Bukharin’s misfortune. 

Allow me in this connection to refer to the well-known 
theoretical controversy which flared up in 1916 between Lenin 
and Bukharin on the question of the state. This is important 
for us-in order to expose both Bukharin’s inordinate pretensions 
to teach Lenin and the roots of his theoretical weaknesses on such 
important questions as the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
class struggle, etc. 

As you know, an article by Bukharin appeared in 1916 in 
the magazine Internatsional Molodyozhy,®® signed Nota Bene ; 
this article was in point of fact directed against Comrade Lenin. 


In this article Bukharin wrote: 


“,,. It is quite a mistake to seek the difference between the Socialists 
and the Anarchists in the fact that the former are in favour of the state 
while the latter are against it. The real difference is that revolutionary 
Social-Democracy desires to organise the new social production as cen- 
tralised production, i.e., technically the most advanced production ; whereas 
decentralised anarchist production would mean only retrogression to old 


hnique, to the old form of enterprises. . . a 
S tel .Social-Democracy, which is, or at least should be, the educator 


of the masses, must now more than ever emphasise its hostility in princi- 
; 
ple to the state. - - » The present war has shown how deeply the roots of 


the state idea have penetrated the souls of the workers.” 
Criticising these views of Bukharin’s, Lenin says in a well- 


article, published in 1916 : i J 
ee is ote The author raises the question of the difference in 
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the attitude of Socialists and Anarchists towards the state. But he 
replies not to this question, but to another, namely, the difference in the 
attitude of Socialists and Anarchists towards the economic foundation of 
future society. That, of course, is a very important and necessary question. 
But it does not follow that the main point of difference in the attitude of 
the Socialists and Anarchists towards the state can be ignored. The 
Socialists are in favour of utilising the modern state and its institutions in 
the struggle for the emancipation of the working class, and they also 
urge the necessity of utilising the state. for the peculiar transitional form 
from capitalism to socialism. This transitional form, which is also a 
state, is the dictatorship of the proletariat. The Anarchists want to- 
‘abolish’ the state, to ‘blow it up’ (“sprengen”), as Comrade Nota Bene 
expresses it in one place, erroneously ascribing this view to the Socialists. 
The Socialists—unfortunately the author quotes the words of Engels rele- 
vant to this subject rather incompletely—hold that the state will ‘wither 
away,’ will gradually ‘fall asleep’ after the bourgeoisie has been expro- 
priated.”. 

“In HEN ‘emphasise’ our ‘hostility in principle’ to the state, we 
must indeed understand it ‘clearly.’ This clarity, however, our author 
lacks. His phrase about the ‘roots of the state idea’ is entirely muddled, 
non-Marxist and non-socialist. It is not ‘the state idea’ that has clashed 
with the repudiation of the idea of the state, but opportunist policy (i.e.,. 
an opportunist, reformist, bourgeois attitude towards the state) that has 
clashed with revolutionary Social-Demoratic policy (i.e., with the revolu- 
tionary Social-Democratic attitude to the bourgeois state and towards. 
utilising the state against the bourgeoisie in order to overthrow it). These 
are entirely different things” (Vol. XIX, p. 296). 


I think it is clear what the point at issue is, and what a semi- 
anarchist mess Bukharin has got into! 

Sten. At that time Lenin had not yet fully formulated the 
necessity for “blowing up” the state. Bukharin, while com- 
mitting anarchist mistakes, was approaching a formulation of the: 
question. 

Stalin. No, that is not what we are concerned with at. 
present. What we are concerned with is the attitude towards 
the state in general. The point is that in Bukharin’s opinion the 
working class should be hostile in principle to any kind of state,, 
including the working-class state. 

Sten. Lenin then only spoke about utilising the state ; he: 
said nothing in his criticism of Bukharin regarding the “blowing 
up” of the state. 

Stalin. You are mistaken, the “blowing up” of the state is 
net a Marxist formula, it is an anarchist formula. Let me assure 
yon that the point here is that, in the opinion of Bukharin (and 
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of the Anarchists), the workers should emphasise their hostility 
in principle to any kind of state, and, therefore, also to the state 
of the transition period, to the working-class state. 

Just try to explain to our workers that the working class must 
become imbued with hostility in principle to the proletarian 
dictatorship, which, of course, is also a state. 

Bukharin’s position, as set forth in his article in Internatsional 
Molodyozhy, is one of repudiating the state in the period of 
transition from capitalism to socialism. 

Bukharin overlooked a “trifle” here, namely, the whole 
transition period, during which the working class cannot do with- 
out its own state if it really wants to suppress the bourgeoisie 
and build socialism. That is the first point. 

Secondly, it is not true that at the time Comrade Lenin in 
his criticism did not deal with the theory of “blowing up,” of 
“abolishing” the state in general. Lenin not only dealt with. this 
theory, as is evident from the passages I have quoted, but he 
criticised and demolished it as an anarchist theory, and counter- 
posed to it the theory of forming and utilising a new state after 
the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, namely, the state of the 
proletarian dictatorship. 

Finally, the anarchist theory of “blowing up” and “abolishing” 
the state must not be confused with the Marxist theory of the 
“withering away” of the proletarian state or the “breaking up,” 
the “smashing” of the bourgeois state machine. There are per- 
sons who are inclined to confuse these two different concepts 
in the belief that they express one and the same idea. But that 
is wrong. Lenin proceeded precisely from the Marxist theory 
of “smashing” the bourgeois state machine and the “withering 
away” of the proletarian state when he criticised the anarchist 
theory of “blowing up” and “abolishing” the state in general. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous if, for the sake of greater 
clarity, I quote here one of Comrade Lenin’s manuscripts on the 
state, apparently written at the end of 1916, or the beginning of 
1917 (before the February Revolution of 1917). From this 
manuscript it is easily seen that: ; x 

a) in criticising Bukharin’s semi-anarchist errors on the 
question of the state, Lenin proceeded from the Marxist va 
of the “withering away” of the proletarian state and the “smash- 


ing” of the bourgeois state machine, 
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b) although Bukharin, as Lenin expressed it, “is nearer to 
the truth than Kautsky,” nevertheless, “instead of exposing the 
Kautskyites, he helps them with his mistakes.” 

Here is the text of this manuscript. 


“Of extremely great importance on the question of the state is the 
letter of Engels to Bebel dated March 18-28, 1875. 

“Here is the most important passage in full: 

“...‘The free people’s state is transformed into the free state. Taken 
in its grammatical sense, a free state is one where the state is free in 
relation to its citizens, hence a state with a despotic government. The 
whole talk about the state should be dropped, especially since the Com- 
mune, which was no longer a state in the proper sense of the word. The 
“people’s state” has been thrown in our faces by the Anarchists to the 
point of disgust, although already Marx’s book against Proudhon and 
later the Communist Manifesto directly declare that with the introduction 
of the socialist order of society the state will dissolve of itself (sich 
aufloest) and disappear. As, therefore, the state is only a transitional 
institution which is used in the struggle, in the revolution, in order to 
hold down one’s adversaries by force, it is pure nonsense to talk of a 
free people’s state : so long as the proletariat still uses (Engels’s italics) 
the state, it does not use it in the interests of freedom but in order to 
hold down its adversaries, and as soon as it becomes possible to speak 
of freedom the state as such ceases to exist. We would therefore pro- 
Pose to replace the word state (Engels’s italics) everywhere by the word 
“community” (Gemeinwesen), a good old German word which can very 
well represent the French word “commune.” ’ 

“This is, perhaps, the most remarkable, and certainly, the most 
pronounced passage, so to speak, in the works of Marx and Engels 
‘against the state. 

“(1) ‘The whole talk about the state should be dropped.’ 

“(2) ‘The Commune was no longer a state in the proper sense of 
the word.’ (What was it, then? A transitional form from the state to 
no state, obviously !) 

" “(3) The ‘people’s state’ has been ‘thrown in our faces’ (in die 
Zahne geworfen, literally—thrown in our teeth) by the Anarchists too 
long (that is, Marx and Engels were ashamed of the obvious mistake 
made by their German friends ; but they regarded it, and of course, in the 
circumstances that then existed, correctly regarded it as a far less serious 
mistake than that made by the Anarchists. This NB ! !). 

“(4) The state will ‘disintegrate (“dissolve”) (Nota Bene) of itself 
and disappear’... (compare later “will wither away”) ‘with the introduc- 
tion of the socialist order of society... 

“(5) The state is a ‘temporary institution,’ which is used ‘in the 
struggle, in the revolution’...(used by the proletariat, of course)... . 

“(6) The state is needed not for freedom, but for holding down 
(Niederhaltung is not suppression in the Proper sense of the word, but 
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preventing restoration, keeping in submission) the adversaries of the 
proletariat. 

“(7) When there will be freedom, there will be no State. 

“(8) ‘We’ (ie. Engels and Marx) would propose to replace the 
word ‘state’ everywhere (in the programme) by the word ‘community’ 
(Gemeinwesen), ‘commune’ ! ! ! 

“This show how Marx and Engels were vulgarised and defiled not 
only by the opportunists, but also by Kautsky. 

“The opportunists have not understood a single one of these eight 
rich ideas ! ! 

“They have taken only what is practically necessary for the present 
time ; to utilise the political struggle, to utilise the present state to educate, 
to train the proletariat, to ‘wrest concessions.’ That is correct (as 
against the Anarchists), but that is only =}, part of Marxism, if one 
can thus express it arithmetically. 

“In his propagandist works, and publications generally, Kautsky has 
completely slurred over (or forgotten ? or not understood ?) points 1, 2, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and the ‘Zerbrechen’ of Marx (in his controversy with 
Pannekoek in 1912 or 1913, Kautsky (see below, pp. 45-47) completely 
dropped into opportunism on this question). ` 

“What distinguishes us from the Anarchists is («) the use of the 
state now and (B) during the proletarian revolution (the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ )—points of very great importance in practice at this 
moment. (But jt is these very points that Bukharin forgot !) 

“What distinguishes us from the opportunists is the more profound, 
‘more permanent’ truths regarding (««) the ‘temporary’ nature of the 
state, (BB) the harm of ‘chatter’ about it now, (yy) the not entirely 
f the dictatorship of the proletariat, (88) the contra- 
(ee) the more correct idea 

‘smash- 


state character O! 
diction between the state and freedom, 
(concept, programmatic term) ‘community’ instead of state, (£2) 
ing’ (Zerbrechen) of the bureaucratic-military machine. 

“Tt must not be forgotten also that the avowed opportunists in Germany 
(Bernstein, Kolb, etc.) directly repudiate the dictatorship of the pro- 
Ietariat, while the official programme and Kautsky indirectly repudiate 
it, by not saying anything about it in their day-to-day agitation and 
tolerating the renegacy of Kolb and Co. 

“Jn August 1916, Bukharin was written to : ‘allow your ideas about 
the state fo mature? Without, however, allowing them to mature, he 
broke into print, as ‘Nota Bene,’ and did it in such a way that, instead 
of exposing the Kautskyites, he helped them with his miake Yet, 
as a matter of fact, Bukharin is nearer to the truth than Kautsky. 


Such is the brief history of the theoretical controversy on 
the question of the state. ] À ; 

It would seem that the matter is clear: Bukharin made semi- 
anarchist mistakes—it is time to correct those mistakes and 
proceed further in the footsteps of Lenin. But only Leninists 
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can think like that. Bukharin, it appears, does not agree. On 
the contrary, he asserts that it was not he who was mistaken, 
but Lenin ; that it was not he who followed, or ought to have 
followed, in the footsteps of Lenin, but, on the contrary, that 
it was Lenin who found himself compelled to follow in the foot- 
steps of Bukharin. 

You do not believe this, comrades? In that case, listen 
further. After the controversy in 1916, nine years later, during 
which interval Bukharin maintained silence, and a year after the 
death of Lenin—namely, in 1925—Bukharin published an article 
in the symposium Revolutsia Prava, entitled “Concerning the 
Theory of the Imperialist State,” which previously had been 
rejected by the editors of Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata®2 (i.e., by 
Lenin). In a footnote to this article Bukharin bluntly declares 
that it was not Lenin but he, Bukharin, who was right in this 
controversy. That may seem incredible, comrades, but it is a 
fact. 

Listen to the text of this footnote: 


“V. I. (ie., Lenin) wrote a short article containing criticism of the 
article in Internatsional Molodyozhy. The reader will easily see that I 
had not made the mistake attributed to me, for I clearly saw the need 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat, on the other hand, from Ilyich’s 
article it will be seen that at that time he was wrong about the thesis on 
‘blowing up’ the state (bourgeois state, of course), and confused that 
question with the question: of the withering away of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.* Perhaps I should have enlarged on the subject of the 
dictatorship at that time. But in justification I may say that at that time 
there was such a wholesale exaltation of the bourgeois state by the Social- 
Democrats that it was natural to. concentrate all attention on the question 
of blowing up that machine. 

“When I arrived in Russia from America and saw Nadezhda 
Konstantinovna** (that was at our illegal Sixth Congress and at that time 
V. I. was. in hiding) her first words were : ‘V, I. asked me to tell you 
that he has no disagreements with you now over the question of the 
state.’ Studying this question, Ilyich came to the same conclusions* 
regarding ‘blowing up,’ but he developed this theme, and later the theory 
of the dictatorship, to such an extent as to create a whole cpoch in the 
development of theoretical thought in this field.” 


That is how Bukharin writes about Lenin a year after Lenin’s 
death. 


* My italics—J. St. ‘ 
** Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife.—Tr, 
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There you have a pretty example of the hypertrophied 
pretentiousness of a half-educated theoretician ! 

Quite possibly, Nadezhda Konstantinovna did tell Bukharin 
what he writes here. But what conclusions can be drawn from 
this fact? The only conclusion that can be drawn is that Lenin 
had certain grounds for believing that Bukharin had renounced 
or was ready to renounce his mistakes. That is all. But 
Bukharin thought differently. He decided that henceforth, not 
Lenin, but he, i.e., Bukharin must be regarded as the creator, or, 
at least, the inspirer of the Marxist theory of the state. 

Hitherto we have regarded ourselves as Leninists, and we 
continue to do so. But it now appears that both Lenin and we, 
his disciples, are Bukharinites. Rather funny, comrades. But 
‘that’s what happens when one has to deal with Bukharin’s puffed- 
up pretentiousness. 

It might be thought that Bukharin’s footnote to the above- 
mentioned article was a slip of the pen, that he wrote something 
silly, and then forgot about it. But it turns out that that is not the 
case. Bukharin, it turns out, spoke in all seriousness. That is 
evident, for example, from the fact that the statement he made 
in this footnote regarding Lenin’s mistakes and Bukharin’s cor- 
rectness was republished recently, namely, in 1927, i.e., two 
years after Bukharin’s first attack on Lenin, in a biographical 
sketch of Bukharin writttn by Maretsky, and it never occurred 
to Bukharin to protest against this . . . boldness of Maretsky. 
Obviously Bukharin’s attack on Lenin cannot be regarded as 
accidental. 

It appears, therefore, that Bukharin is right, and not Lenin, 
that the inspirer of the Marxist theory of the state is not Lenin, 
but Bukharin. 

Such, comrades, is the picture of the theoretical distortions 
and. the theoretical pretensions of Bukharin. 

And this man, after all this, has the presumption to say in 
his speech here that there is “something rotten” in the theoreti-: 
cal line of our Party, that there is a deviation towards Trotskyism 
in the theoretical line of our Party! 

And this is said by that same Bukharin who. is making (and 
has made in the past) a number of gross theoretical and practical 
mistakes, who only recently was a pupil of Trotsky’s, and who 
only the other day was seeking to form a bloc’ with the Trotskyists 
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against the Leninists and was paying them visits by the backdoor. 
Is that not funny, comrades ? 


h) A FIVE-YEAR PLAN oR A TWO-YEAR PLAN 


Permit me now to pass to Rykov's speech. While Bukharin 
tried to provide a theoretical basis for the Right deviation, 
Rykov attempted in his speech to provide it with a basis of 
practical proposals and to frighten us with “horrors” drawn 
from our difficulties in the sphere of agriculture. That does 
not mean that Rykov did not touch upon theoretical questions. 
He did touch upon them. But in doing so he made at least 
two serious mistakes, 

In his draft resolution on the five-year plan, which was 
rejected by the commission of the Political Bureau, Rykov says 
that “the central idea of the five-year plan is to increase the pro- 
ductivity of labour of the people.” In spite of the fact that the 
commission of the Political Bureau rejected this absolutely false 
line, Rykov defended it here in his speech. 

Is it true that the central idea of the five-year plan in the 
Soviet country is to increase the productivity of labour? No, 
it is not true. It is not just any kind of increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labour of the people that we need. What we need 
is a specific increase in the productivity of labour of the people, 
namely, an increase that will guarantee the systematic supremacy 
of the socialist sector of the national economy over the capitalist 
sector. A five-year plan which overlooks this central idea is 
not a five-year plan, but five-year rubbish. 

Every society, capitalist and pre-capitalist society included, 
is interested in increasing the productivity of labour in general. 
The difference between Soviet society and every other society lies. 
in the very fact that it is interested not in just any kind of increase 
of the productivity of labour, but in such an increase as will 
ensure the supremacy of socialist forms of economy over other 
forms, and primarily over capitalist forms of economy, and will 
thus ensure that the capitalist forms of economy are overcome 
and ousted. But Rykov forgot this really central idea of the 
five-year plan of development of Soviet society. That is his 
first theoretical mistake, 

His second mistake is that he does not distinguish, or does 
not want to understand the distinction—from the point of view 
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of trade turnover—between, let us say, a collective farm and all 
kinds of individual enterprises, including individual capitalist 
enterprises. Rykov assures us that from the point of view of 
trade turnover on the grain market, from the point of view of 
obtaining grain, he does not see any difference between a collec- 
tive farm and a private holder of grain ; to him, therefore, it is 
a matter of indifference whether we buy grain from a collective 
farm, a private holder, or an Argentinian grain merchant. That 
is absolutely wrong. It is a repetition of the statement of 
Frumkin, who at one time used to assure us that it was a matter 
of indifference to him where and from whom we bought grain, 
whether from a private dealer or from a collective farm. 

That is a masked form of defence, of rehabilitation, of justi- 
fication of the kulak’s machinations on the grain market. That 
this defence is conducted from the point of view of trade turn- 
over does not alter the fact that it is, nevertheless, a justification 
of the kulak’s machinations on the grain market. If from the 
viewpoint of trade turnover there is no difference between collec- 
tive and non-collective forms of economy, is it worth while 
developing collective farms, granting them privileges and devot- 
ing ourselves to the difficult task of overcoming the capitalist ele- 
ments in agriculture? It is obvious that Rykov has taken a 
wrong line. That is his second theoretical mistake. 

But this is by the way. Let us pass to the practical questions 
raised in Rykov’s speech. 

Rykov said here that in addition to the five-year plan we 
need another, a parallel plan, namely, a two-year plan for the 
development of agriculture. He justified this proposal for a 
parallel two-year plan on the grounds of the difficulties experi- 
enced in agriculture. He said: the five-year plan was a good 
thing and he was in favour of it; but if at the same time we 
drew up a two-year plan for agriculture it would be still better— 
otherwise agriculture would get into a fix. 

On the face of it there appears to be nothing wrong with this 
proposal. But upon closer serutiny we find that the two-year 
plan for agriculture was invented in order to emphasise that the 
five-year plan is unreal, a plan merely on paper. Could we 
agree to that? No, we could not. We said to Rykov: If you 
are dissatisfied with the five-year plan with regard to agriculture, 
if you think that the funds we are assigning in the five-year plan 


22 
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for developing agriculture are inadequate, then tell us plainly 
what your supplementary proposals are, what additional invest- 
ments you propose—we are ready to include these additional 
investments in agriculture into the five-year plan. And what 
happened? We found that Rykov had no supplementary pro- 
posals to make about additional investments in agriculture. The 
question arises : Why then a parallel two-year plan for agriculture ? 

We said to him further: In addition to the five-year plan 
there are yearly plans which are part of the five-year plan. Let 
us include into the first two of the yearly plans the concrete 
additional proposals for developing agriculture that you have, 
that is, if you have any at all. And what happened? We found 
that Rykov had no such concrete plans for additional assignments 
to propose. | 

We then realised that Rykov’s proposal for a two-year plan 
was not made for the purpose of developing agriculture, but 
arose from a desire to emphasise that the five-year plan was 
unreal, a plan merely on paper, from a desire to discredit the 
five-year plan. For “conscience” sake, for appearance’s sake, 
a five-year plan ; but for work, for practical purposes, a two- 
year plan—that was Rykov’s strategy. Rykov brought the two- 
year plan on the scene in order subsequently, during the practical 
work of carrying out the five-year plan, to counterpose it to the 
five-year plan, reconstruct the five-year plan and adapt it to the 
two-year plan by paring down and curtailing the assignments for 
industry. 

It was on these grounds that we rejected Rykov’s proposal 
for a parallel two-year plan. 


i) THE QUESTION OF THE CROP AREA 


Rykov tried here to frighten the Party by asserting that the 
crop area throughout the U.S.S.R. is showing a steady tendency 
to diminish. Moreover, he threw out the hint that the policy 
of the Party was to blame for the diminution of the crop area. 
He did not say outright that we are faced with a retrogression 
of agriculture, but the impression left by his speech is that some- 
thing like retrogression is taking place. 

Is it true that the crop area is showing a steady tendency to 
diminish? No, it is not true. Rykov made use of average 
figures of the crop area throughout the country. But the method 
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of average figures, if it is not corrected by data for individual 
districts, cannot be regarded as a scientific method. 

Rykov has, perhaps, read Lenin’s Development of Capitalism 
in Russia.’ If he has read it he ought to remember how Lenin 
inveighed against the bourgeois economists for using the method 
of average figures showing the expansion of the crop area and 
ignoring the data for’ individual districts. It is strange that 
Rykov should now repeat the mistakes of the bourgeois econo- 
mists. Now, if we examine the changes in the crop area accord- 
ing to districts, i.e., if we approach the matter scientifically, it 
will be seen that in certain districts the crop area is expanding 
steadily, while in others it sometimes diminishes, depending 
chiefly on meteorological conditions ; moreover, there are no facts 
to indicate that there is a steady diminution of the crop area 
anywhere, even in a single important grain-growing district. 

Indeed, there has recently been a decrease in the crop area 
in districts which have been affected by frost or drought, in 
certain regions of the Ukraine, for instance... . 

A voice. Not the whole Ukraine. 

Schlichter. Ia the Ukraine the crop area has increased by 
2.7 per cent. 

Stalin, I am referring to the steppe regions of the Ukraine. 
In other districts, for instance in Siberia, the Volga region, 
Kazakhstan, and Bashkiria, which were not affected by unfavour- 
able weather conditions, the crop area has been steadily expanding. 

How is it that in certain districts the crop area is steadily 
expanding, while in others it sometimes diminishes? It cannot 
really be asserted that the Party has one policy in the Ukraine and 
another in the east or in the central area of the U.S.S.R. That 
would be absurd, comrades. Obviously weather conditions are 
of no little importance here. 

It is true that the kulaks are reducing their crop areas 
irrespective of weather conditions. For that, if you like, the 
policy of the Party, which is to support the poor- and middle- 
peasant masses against the kulaks, is “to blame.” But what if 
it is? Did we ever pledge ourselves to pursue a policy which 
would satisfy all social groups in the countryside, including the 
kulaks? And, moreover, how can we pursue a policy which 
would satisfy both the exploiters and the exploited—if we desire 
at all to pursue a Marxist policy? What is there strange in the 
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fact that, as a result of our Leninist policy, which is intended to 
restrict and overcome the capitalist elements in the countryside, 
the kulaks begin partly to reduce the area of their crops? What 
else would you expect ? 

Perhaps this policy is wrong? Then let them tell us so 
plainly. Is it not strange that people who call themselves 
Marxists are so frightened as to try to make out that the partial 
reduction of crop areas by the kulaks is a decrease of the crop 
area as a whole, forgetting that besides the kulaks there are also 
the poor and middle peasants, whose crop area is expanding, that 
there are the collective farms and state farms, whose crop area 
is growing at an increasing rate ? 

Finally, one more error in Rykov’s speech regarding the crop 
area. Rykov complained here that in certain places, namely, 
where there has been the greatest development of collective farms, 
the tillage of the individual poor and middle peasants is begin- 
ning to diminish. That is true. But what is wrong with that ? 
How could it be otherwise? If the poor- and middle-peasant 
farms are beginning to abandon individual tillage and are going 
over to collective farming, is it not obvious that the growth in 
size and numbers of the collective farms is bound to result in a 
decrease of the tillage of the individual poor and middle peasants ? 
But what would you expect ? 

The collective farms now have something over two million 
hectares of land. At the end of the five-year plan period, the 
collective farms will have more than 25,000,000 hectares. At 
whose expense does the tillage of the collective farms expand ? 
At the expense of the tillage of the individual poor and middle 
peasants. But what would you expect? How else is the indivi- 
dual farming of the poor and middle peasants to be transferred 
on to the lines of collective farming? Is it not obvious that in 
a large number of areas the tillage of the collective farms will 
expand at the expense of individual tillage ? 

It is strange that people refuse to understand these elementary 
things. 


j) GRAIN PROCUREMENTS 


A lot of fairy-tales have been told here about our grain 
difficulties. But the main features of our current grain difficulties 
have been overlooked. 
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First of all, it has been forgotten that this year we harvested 
about 500-600 million poods of rye and wheat—I refer to the 
gross harvest—less than last year. Could this fail to affect our 
grain procurements? Of course it was bound to affect them. 

Perhaps the policy of the Central Committee is responsible 
for this? No, the policy of the Central Committee has nothing 
to do with it. The explanation lies in the serious crop failure 
in the steppe regions of the Ukraine (frost and drought), and 
the partial crop failure in the North Caucasus, the Central Black 
Earth region, and the North-Western region. 

That is the principal reason why our grain procurements (rye 
and wheat) in the Ukraine by April 1 last year totalled 
200,000,000 poods, while this year the total barely reached 
26-27 million poods. 

. That also explains the drop in wheat and rye procurements 
in the Central Black Earth region to about one-eighth and in 
the North Caucasus to one-fourth. 

In certain regions in the East, grain procurements this year 
almost doubled. But this could not compensate, and, of course, 
did not compensate, for our grain deficit in the Ukraine, the 
North Caucasus and the Central Black Earth region. 

It must not be forgotten that in normal harvest years the 
Ukraine and the North Caucasus provide about one half of the 
total grain procurements in the U.S.S.R. 

It is strange that Rykov lost sight of this fact. 

Finally, the second circumstance, which constitutes the chief 
feature of our current grain-procurement difficulties. I refer to 
the resistance of the kulak elements in the countryside to the 
grain-procurement policy of the Soviet government. Rykov 
ignored this circumstance. But to ignore it means to ignore the 
chief factor in grain procurements. What does the experience 
of the past two years as regards grain procurements show? It 
shows that the well-to-do strata of the countryside, who hold 
considerable grain surpluses and play an important role in the 
grain market, refuse to deliver voluntarily the necessary quantity 
of grain at the prices fixed by the Soviet government. In order 
to provide bread for the towns and industrial centres, for the 
Red Army and the regions growing industrial crops, we require 
about 500,000,000 poods of grain annually. We are able to 
procure 300-350 million poods coming in automatically. The 
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remaining 150,000,000 poods have to be secured through organ- 
ised pressure on the kulaks and the well-to-do strata of the rural 
population. That is what our experience of grain procurements 
during these two years shows. 

What has happened during these two years? Why these 
changes? Why were automatic deliveries adequate before, and 
why are they inadequate now? What has happened is that 
during these years the kulak and well-to-do elements have grown, 
the series of good harvests has not been without benefit to them, 
they have become stronger economically ; they have accumulated a 
little capital and now are in a position to manoeuvre in the 
market ; they hold back their grain surpluses in expectation of 
high prices, and get a living from other crops. 

Grain should not be regarded as an ordinary commodity. 
Grain is not like cotton, which cannot be eaten and which cannot 
be sold to everybody. Unlike cotton, grain, under our present 
conditions, is a commodity which everybody will take and with- 
out which it is impossible to exist. The kulak takes this into 
account and holds back his grain, infecting the grain holders in 
general by his example. The kulak knows that grain is the 
currency of currencies. The kulak knows that a surplus of grain 
is not only a means of self-enrichment, but also a means of 
enslaving the poor peasant. Under present conditions, grain 
surpluses in the hands of the kulak is a means of economically 
and politically strengthening the kulak elements. Therefore, by 
taking these grain surpluses from the kulaks, we not only faci- 
litate the supply of grain to the towns and the Red Army, but 
we also destroy a means of strengthening the kulaks economically 
and politically. 

What must be done to obtain these grain surpluses? We 
must, first of all, abolish the harmful and dangerous mentality 
of letting matters take their own course. Grain procurements 
must be organised. The poor- and middle-peasant masses must 
be mobilised against the kulaks, and their public support organised 
for the measures of the Soviet government to increase grain 
procurements. The significance of the Urals-Siberian method of 
grain procurement, which is based on the principle of self- 
imposed obligations, lies precisely in the fact that it makes it 
possible to mobilise the labouring strata of the rural population 
against the kulaks for the purpose of increasing grain procure- 
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ments. Experience has shown that this method gives us good 
results. Experience has shown that these good results are ob- 
tained in two directions : firstly, we extract the grain surpluses 
from the well-to-do strata of the rural population and thereby 
help to supply the country ; secondly, we mobilise on this basis 
the poor- and middle-peasant masses against the kulaks, educate 
them politically and organise them into a vast, powerful, political 
army supporting us in the countryside. Certain comrades fail 
to realise the importance of this latter factor. Yet it is one of 
the important results, if not the most important result, of the 
Urals-Siberian method of grain procurement. 

It is true that this method is sometimes coupled with the 
employment of emergency measures against the kulaks, which 
evokes comical howls from Bukharin and Rykov. But what 
is wrong with it? Why should we not, sometimes, under cer- 
tain conditions, employ emergency measures against our class 
enemy, against the kulaks ? Why is it regarded as permissible to 
arrest speculators in the towns by hundreds and exile them to 
the Turukhansk region, but not permissible to take the grain 
surpluses from the kulaks—who are speculating in grain and 
trying to seize the Soviet government by the throat and to enslave 
the poor peasants—by methods of public compulsion and at 
prices at which the poor and middle peasants sell their grain to 
our procurement organisations? Where is the logic in this? 
Has our Party ever declared that it is opposed in principle to the 
employment of emergency measures against speculators and 
kulaks? Have we no laws against speculators ? 

Evidently, Rykov and Bukharin are opposed in principle to 
any employment of emergency measures against the kulaks. But 
that is bourgeois-liberal policy, not Marxist policy. Surely you ` 
know that, after the introduction of the New Economic Policy, 
Lenin even expressed himself in favour of a return to the policy 
of Poor Peasants’ Committees, under certain conditions of course. 
And what indeed is the partial employment of emergency 
measures against the kulaks? Not even a drop in the ocean 
compared with the policy of Poor Peasants’ Committees. 

The adherents of Bukharin’s group hope to persuade the class 
enemy voluntarily to forego his interests and voluntarily to deliver 
his grain surpluses to Us. They hope that the kulak, who has 


orown stronger, who is speculating, who js able to hold out by 
o 
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selling other products and who conceals his grain surpluses— 
they hope that this kulak will give us his grain surpluses voluntari- 
ly at our procurement prices. Have they lost their senses? Is 
it not obvious that they do not understand the mechanics of the 
class struggle, that they do not know what classes are ? 

Do they know how the kulaks jeer at our Officials and the 
Soviet government at village meetings called to promote grain 
procurements ? Have they heard of such facts as, for instance, 
what happened in Kazakhstan, when one of our agitators tried 
for two hours to persuade the holders of grain to deliver grain for 
supplying the country, and a kulak stepped forward with a pipe 
in his mouth and said : “Do us a little dance, young fellow, and 
I will let you have a couple of poods of grain.” 

Voices. The swine! 

Stalin. _ Try to persuade people like that. 

Class is class, comrades. You cannot get away from that 
truth. The Urals-Siberian method is a good one for the very 
reason that it helps to rouse the poor- and middle-ptasant strata 
against the kulaks, it helps to smash the resistance of the kulaks 
and compels them to deliver the grain surpluses to the Soviet 
government bodies. 

The most fashionable word just now among Bukharin’s group 
is the word “excesses” in grain procurements. That word is the 
most current commodity among them, since it helps them to 
mask their opportunist line. When they want to mask their own 
line they usually say: We, of course, are not opposed to pressure 
being brought to bear upon the kulak, but we are opposed to 
the excesses which are being committed in this sphere and which 
hurt the middle peasant. They then go on to relate stories of 
the “horrors” of these excesses ; they read letters from “peasants,” 
panic-stricken letters from comrades, such as Markov, and then 


draw the conclusion: the policy of bringing pressure to bear upon 
the kulaks must be abandoned. 


How do you like that? Because excesses are committed in 
carrying out a correct policy, that correct policy, it seems, must 
be abandoned. That is the usual trick of the opportunists: on 
the pretext that excesses are committed in carrying out a correct 
line, abolish that line and replace it by an opportunist line. More- 
over, the supporters of Bukharin’s group very carefully hush up 
the fact that there is another kind of excesses, more dangerous 
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and more harmful—namely, excesses in the direction of merging 
with the kulak, in the direction of adaptation to the well-to-do 
strata of the rural population, in the direction of abandoning the 
revolutionary policy of the Party for the opportunist policy of 
the Right deviators. 

Of course, we are all opposed to those excesses.. None of us 
wants the blows directed against the kulaks to hurt the middle 
peasants. That is obvious, and there can be no doubt about it. 
But we are most emphatically opposed to the chatter about 
excesses, in which Bukharin’s group so zealously indulges, being 
used to scuttle the revolutionary policy of our Party and replace 
it by the opportunist policy of Bukharin’s group. No, that trick 
of theirs won’t work. 

Point out at least one political measure taken by the Party 
that has not been accompanied by excesses of one kind or another. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is that we must combat 
excesses. But can one on these grounds decry the line itself, 
which is the only correct line ? 

Take a measure like the introduction of the seven-hour day. 
There can be no doubt that this is one of the most revolutionary 
measures carried out by our Party in the recent period. Who 
does not know that this measure, which by its nature is a pro- 
foundly revolutionary one, is frequently accompanied by excesses, 
sometimes of a most objectionable kind? Does that mean that 
we ought to abandon the policy of introducing the seven-hour 
day ? 
Do the supporters of the Bukharin opposition understand 
what a mess they are getting into in playing up the excesses com- 
mitted during the grain-procurement campaign ? 


k) FOREIGN CURRENCY RESERVES AND 
Grain IMPORTS 


Lastly, a few words about grain imports and our reserves 
of foreign currency. I have already mentioned the fact that 
Rykov and his close friends several times raised the question of 


importing grain from abroad. At first Rykov spoke of the need 


to import some 80-100 million poods of grain. This would 
00 million rubles worth of foreign currency. 


require about 2 ; ; 
Later, he raised the question of importing 50,000,000 poods, 


that is, for 100 million rubles’ worth of foreign currency. We 
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rejected this suggestion, as we had come to the conclusion that 
it was preferable to bring pressure to bear upon the kulaks and 
wring out of them their quite substantial grain surpluses, rather 
than expend foreign currency earmarked for imports of equip- 
ment for our industry. 

Now Rykov makes a change of front. Now he asserts that 
capitalists are offering us grain on credit, but that we refuse to 
take it. He said that several telegrams had passed through his 
hands, telegrams showing that the capitalists are willing to let us 
have grain on credit. Moreover, he tried to make it appear that 
there are people in our ranks who refuse to accept grain on 
credit either owing to a whim or for some other inexplicable 
reasons. 

That is all nonsense, comrades. It would be absurd to 
imagine that the capitalists in the West have suddenly begun to 
take pity on us, they are willing to give us some tens of millions 
of poods of grain practically free of charge or on long-term 
credit. That is nonsense, comrades. 

What is the point then? The point is that for the past 
six months various capitalist groups have been probing us, prob- 
ing our financial possibilities, our financial standing, our 
endurance. They approach our trade representatives in Paris, 
Czechoslovakia, America and the Argentine with offers of grain 
on very short-term credit, not exceeding three, or, at the most,. 
six months. Their object is not so much to sell us grain on 
credit, as to find out whether our position is really very 
difficult, whether our financial possibilities are really exhausted, 
or, whether our financial position is strong, and whether we will 
snatch at the bait that they have thrown out. 

There are big disputes going on now in the capitalist world 
on the subject of our financial possibilities. Some say that we 
are already bankrupt, and that the fall of Soviet power is a matter 
of a few months, if not weeks. Others say that this is not true, 
that Soviet power is firmly rooted, has financial possibilities and 
sufficient grain. 

At the present time our task is to display the requisite firmness 
and stamina, not to succumb to mendacious promises of grain 
on credit, and to show the capitalist world that we shall manage 
without importing grain. That is not just my personal opinion. 
That is the opinion of the majority of the Political Bureau. 


i 
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For this reason we decided to decline the offer of philanthro- 
pists of the Nansen type to import into the U.S.S.R. a million 
dollars’ worth of grain on credit. 

For the same reason we gave a negative answer to all those 
intelligence agents of the capitalist world in Paris, America and 
Czechoslovakia, who were offering us a small quantity of grain 
on crerit. 

For the same reason we decided to exercise the utmost 
economy in grain consumption, and the maximum degree of 
organising efficiency in grain procurement. 

By doing so, we sought to achieve two aims: on the one hand 
to do without importing grain and thus keep our foreign currency 
for importing equipment, and, on the other hand, to show all 
our enemies that we stand on firm ground and have no intention 
of succumbing to promises of alms. 

Was this policy correct? I believe that it was the only correct 
policy. It was correct not only because we found here, within 
our own country, new possibilities of obtaining grain. It was 
correct, too, because by managing without grain imports and by 
sweeping aside the intelligence agents of. the capitalist world, we 
have strengthened our international position, improved our finan- 
cial standing and exploded all idle chatter about “the impending 
collapse” of Soviet power. 

Some days ago we held certain preliminary talks with 
representatives of German capitalists. They are promising us 
a 500,000,000 credit, and it looks as though they in fact consi- 
der it necessary to grant us this credit so as to ensure Soviet 
orders for their industry. 

A few days ago we had the visit of a delegation of British 
Conservatives, who also consider it necessary to recognise the 
stability of Soviet power and the expediency of granting us credits 
so as to ensure Soviet orders for their industry. 

I believe that we would not have had these new possibilities 
of obtaining credits, in the first place from the Germans, and 
then from one group of British capitalists, if we had not displayed 
the necessary firmness that I spoke of earlier. 

Consequently, the point is not that we are refusing some 
imaginary grain on imaginary long-term credit because of an 
alleged whim. The point is that we must be able to size up our 
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enemies, to discern their real desires, and to display the stamina 
necessary for cosolidating our international position. 

That, comrades, is the reason why we have refused to import 
grain. 

As you see, the question of grain imports is far from being 
as simple as Rykov would have us believe. The question of 
grain imports is one that concerns our international position. 


Vv 
QUESTIONS OF PARTY LEADERSHIP 


Thus we have reviewed all the principal questions relating to 
our disagreements in the sphere of theory as well as in the sphere 
of the policy of the Comintern and the internal policy of our 
Party. From what has been said it is apparent that Rykov’s 
statement about the existence of a single line does not correspond 
to the real state of affairs. From what has been said it is appa- 
rent that we have in fact two lines. One line is the general line 
of the Party, the revolutionary Leninist line of our Party. The 
other line is the line of Bukharin’s group. This second line has 
not quite crystallised yet, partly because of the incredible confu- 
sion of views with the ranks of Bukharin’s group, and partly 
because this second line, being of little importance in the Party, 
tries to disguise itself in one way or another. Nevertheless, as 
you have seen, this line exists, and it exists as a line which is 
distinct from the Party line, as a line opposed to the general Party 
line on almost all questions of our policy. This second line is that 
of the Right deviation. 


Let us pass now to questions of Party leadership. 
a) THE FACTIONALISM OF BUKHARIN’S GROUP 


Bukharin said that there is no opposition within our Party, 
that Bukharin’s group is not an opposition. That is not true, 
comrades. The discussion at the plenum showed quite clearly 
that Bukharin’s group constitutes a new opposition. ‘The opposi- 
tional work of this group consists in attempts to revise the Party 
line ; it seeks to revise the Party line and is preparing the ground 
for replacing the Party line by another line, the line of the opposi- 
tion, which can be nothing but the line of the Right deviation. 

Bukharin said that the group of three does not constitute a 
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factional group. That is not true, comrades. Bukharin’s group. 
has all the characteristics of a faction. There is the platform, 
the factional secrecy, the policy of resigning, the organised struggle 
against the Central Committee. What more is required? Why 
hide the truth about the factionalism of Bukharin’s group, when 
it is self-evident? The very reason why the plenum of the 
Central Committee and Central Control Commission has met is 
to tell all the truth here about our disagreements. And the 
truth is that Bukharin’s group is a factional group. And it is 
not merely a factional group, but—I would say—the most repul- 
sive and the pettiest of all the factional groups that ever existed 
in our Party. 

This is evident if only from the fact that it is now attempting 
to use for its factional aims such an insignificant and petty affair 
as the disturbances in Adjaria. In point of fact, what does the 
so-called “revolt” in Adjaria amount to in comparison with such 
revolts as the Kronstadt revolt? I believe that in comparison 
with this the so-called “revolt” in Adjaria is not even a drop 
in the ocean. Were there any instances of Trotskyists or 
Zinovievites attempting to make use of the serious revolt which 
occurred in Kronstadt to combat the Central Committee, the 
Party? It must be admitted, comrades, that there were no such 
instances. On the contrary, the opposition groups which existed 
in our Party at the time of that serious revolt helped the Party 
in suppressing it, and they did not dare to make use of it against 
the Party. 

Well, and how is Bukharin’s group acting now? You have 
already had evidence that it is attempting in the pettiest and 
most offensive way to utilise against the Party the microscopic 
“revolt” in Adjaria. What is this if not an extreme degree of 
factional blindness and factional degeneration ? 

Apparently, it is being demanded of us that no disturbances 
should occur in our border regions which have common fronticrs 
with capitalist countries. Apparently, it is being demanded of 
us that we should carry out a policy which would satisfy, all 
classes of our society, the rich and the poor, the workers and the 
capitalists. Apparently, it is being demanded of us that there 
should be no discontented elements. Have not these comrades 
from Bukharin’s group gone out of their minds ? 

How can anybody demand of us, people of the proletarian 
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dictatorship who are waging a struggle against the capitalist 
world, both inside and outside our country, that there should be 
no discontented elements in our country, and that disturbances 
should not sometimes occur in certain border regions which have 
common frontiers with hostile countries? For what purpose 
then does the capitalist encirclement exist, if not to enable inter- 
national capital to apply all its efforts to organise actions by dis- 
contented elements in our border regions against the Soviet 
regime? Who, except empty-headed liberals, would raise such 
demands? Is it not obvious that factional pettiness can some- 


times produce in people a typically liberal blindness and narrow- 
mindedness ? 


b) LOYALTY AND COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


Rykov assured us here that Bukharin is one of the most 
“irreproachable” and “loyal” Party members in his attitude — 
towards the Central Committee of our Party. 

I am inclined to doubt it. We cannot take Rykov’s word 
for it. We demand facts. And Rykov is unable to supply facts. 

Take, for example, such a fact as the negotiations Bukharin 
conducted behind the scenes with Kamenev’s group, which is 
connected with the Trotskyists ; the negotiations about setting 
up a factional bloc, about changing the policy of the Central 
Committee, about changing the composition of the Political 
Bureau, about using the grain-procurement crisis for attacking 
the Central Committee. The question arises: Where is 
Bukharin’s “loyal” and “irreproachable” attitude towards his 
Central Committee ? 

Is not such behaviour, on the contrary, a violation of any 
kind of loyalty to his Central Committee, to his Party, on the 
part of a member of the Political Bureau? If this is called 
loyalty to the Central Committee, then what is the word for 
betrayal of one’s Central Committee ? 

Bukharin likes to talk about loyalty and honesty, but why 
does he not try to examine his own conscience and ask himself 
whether he is not violating in the most dishonest manner the 
elementary requirements of loyalty to his Central Committee 
when he conducts secret negotiations with Trotskyists against his 
Central Committee and thereby betrays his Central Committee ? 

Bukharin spoke here about the lack of collective leadership 
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in the Central Committee of the Party, and assured us that the 
requirements of collectivé leadership were being violated by the 
majority of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee. 

Our plenum, of course, has to put up with everything. It 
can even tolerate this shameless and hypocritical assertion of 
Bukharin’s. But one must have really lost all sense-of shame 
to make so bold as to speak in this way at the plenum against 
the majority of the Central Committee. X 


In truth, how can we speak of collective leadership if the 
majority of the Central Committee, having harnessed itself to 
the chariot of state, is straining all its forces to move it forward 
and is urging Bukharin’s group to give a helping hand in this 
arduous task, while Bukharin’s group is not only not helping 
its‘Central Committee but, on the contrary, is hampering it in 
every way, is putting a spoke in its wheels, is threatening to 
resign, and comes to terms with enemies of the Party, with 
Trotskyists, against the Central Committee of our Party if 


Who, indeed, but hypocrites can deny that Bukharin, who is 
setting up a bloc with the Trotskyists against the Party, and is 
betraying his Central Committee, does not want to and will not 
implement collective leadership in the Central Committee of our 
Party ? 

Who, indeed, but the blind can fail to see that if Bukharin 
nevertheless chatters about collective leadership in the Central 
Committee, putting the blame on the majority of the Central Com- 
mittee, he is doing so with the object of disguising his treacherous 


conduct ? 


It should be noted that this is not the first time that Bukharin 
has violated the elementary requirements of loyalty and collec- 
tive leadership in relation to the Central Committee of the Party. 


The history of our Party knows of instances when, in Lenin’s 


lifetime, in the period of the Brest Peace, Bukharin, being in 
the minority on the question of peace, rushed to the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, who were the enemies of our Party, conducted 
backstairs negotiations with them, and attempted to set up a bloc 
with them against Lenin and the Central Committee. What 
agreement he was trying to reach at the time with the Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries—we, unfortunately, do not yet know.” 
But we do know that at the time the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
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were planning to imprison Lenin and carry out an anti-Soviet 
coup d’état. ...... But the most amazing thing is that, while. 
rushing to the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and conspiring with 
them against the Central Committee, Bukharin continued, just 
as he is doing now, to clamour about the necessity of collective 
leadership. 

The history of our Party knows, too, of instances when, in 
Lenin’s lifetime, Bukharin, who had a majority in the Moscow 
Regional Bureau of our Party and the support of a group of 
“Left” Communists, called on all Party members to express 
lack of confidence in the Central Committee of the Party, to 
refuse to submit to its decisions and to raise the question of 
splitting our Party. That was during the period of the Brest 

` Peace, after the Central Committee had already decided that it 
Was necessary to accept the conditions of the Brest Peace. 

Such is the character of Bukharin’s loyalty and collective 
leadership. 

Rykov spoke here about the necessity of collective work. 
At the same time he pointed an accusing finger at the majority 
of the Political Bureau, asserting that he and his close friends 
were in favour of collective work, while the majority of the 
Political Bureau, consequently, were against it, However, Rykov 
was unable to cite a single fact in support of his assertion. 

In order to expose this fable of Rykov’s, let me cite a few 
facts, a few examples which will show you how Rykov carries. 
out collective work. 

First example. You have heard the story about the export 
of gold to America. Many of you may believe that the gold 
was shipped to America by decision of the Council of People’s 
Commissars or the Central Committee, or with the consent of the 
Central Committee, or with its knowledge. But that is not true, 
comrades. The Central Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissars have had nothing to do with this matter. There is a 
ruling which prohibits the export of gold without the approval 
of the Central Committee. But this ruling was violated, Who: 
was it that authorised the export? It turns out that the ship- 
ment of gold was authorised by one of Rykov’s deputies with 
Rykov’s knowledge and consent. 

Is that collective work ? 

Second example. This concerns negotiations with one of the 
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big private banks in America, whose property was M aoa 
after the October Revolution, and which is now demanding com- 
pensation for its losses. The Central Committee has learned that 
an official of our State Bank has been discussing terms of com- 
pensation with that bank. 


Settlement of private claims is, as you are aware, a very 
important question inseparably connected with our foreign policy. 
One might think that these negotiations were conducted with 
the approval of the Council of People’s Commissars or the Cen- 
tral Committee. However, that is not the case, comrades. The 
Central Comittee and the Council of People’s Commissars have 
had nothing to do with this matter. Subsequently, upon learn- 
ing about these negotiations, the Central Committee decided to 
stop them. But the question arises : Who authorisd these negotia- 
-tions ? It turns out that they were authorised by one of Rykov’s 
deputies with Rykov’s knowledge and consent. 


Is that collective work ? 


Third example. This concerns the supplying of agricultural 
machinery to kulaks and middle peasants. The point is that 
the EKOSO of the R.S.F.S.R.,°! which is presided over by one 
of Rykov’s deputies for matters concerning the R.S.F.S.R., 
decided to reduce the supply of agricultural machines to the 
middle peasants and increase the supply of machines to the upper 
strata of the peasantry, i.e., to the kulaks. Here is the text of 
this anti-Party, anti-Soviet ruling of the EKOSO of the R.S.F.S.R.: 


“In the Kazakh and Bashkir A.S.S.R., the Siberian and Lower Volga 
territories, the Middle Volga and Urals regions, the proportion of sales of 
farm machines and implements set forth in this paragraph shall be 
increased to 20 per cent for the upper strata of the peasantry and 
decreased to 30 per cent for the middle strata.” 


How do you like that? At a time when the Party is 
intensifying the offensive against the kulaks and is organising 
the masses of the poor and middle peasants against the kulaks, 
the EKOSO of the R.S.F.S.R. adopts a decision to reduce the 
level of deliveries of farm machinery to the middle peasants and 
increase the level of deliveries to the upper strata of the peasantry. 


And it is suggested that this is a Leninst, communist policy. 
Subsequently, when the Central Committee learned about this 


23 
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incident, it annulled the decision of the EKOSO. But who was 
it that authorised this anti-Soviet ruling? It was authorised by 
one of Rykov’s deputies, with Rykov’s knowledge and consent. 

Is that collective work ? 

I believe that these examples are sufficient to show how Rykov 
and his deputies practise collective work. 


c) THE FIGHT AGAINST THE RIGHT DEVIATION 


Bukharin spoke here of the “civil execution” of three mem- 
bers of the Political Bureau, who, he says, “were being hauled 
over the coals” by the organisations of our Party. He said that 
the Party had subjected these three members of the Political 
Bureau—Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky—to “civil execution” 
by criticising their errors in the press and at meetings, while they, 
the three members of the Political Bureau, were “compelled” to 
keep silent. 

All that is nonsense, comrades. Those are the false words 
of a Communist gone liberal who is trying to weaken the Party in 
its fight against the Right deviation. ‘According to Bukharin, 
if he and his friends have become entangled in Right deviationist 
mistakes, the Party has no right to expose those mistakes, the 
Party must stop fighting the Right deviation and wait until it shall 
please Bukharin and his friends to renounce their mistakes. 

Is not Bukharin asking too much from us? Is he not under 
the impression that the Party exists for him, and not he for the 
Party? Who is compelling him to keep silent, to remain in a 
state of inaction when the whole Party is mobilised against the 
Right deviation and is conducting determined attacks against 
difficulties? Why should not he, Bukharin, and his close friends 
come forward now and engage in a determined fight against the 
Right deviation and conciliation towards it? Can anyone doubt 
that the Party would welcome Bukharin and his close friends if 
they decided to take this not so difficult step? Why do they not 
decide to take this step, which, after all, is their duty? Is it 
not because they place the interests of their group above the 
interests of the Party and its general line? “Whose fault is it 
that Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky are missing in the fight against 
the Right deviation? Is it not obvious that talk about the “civil 
execution” of the three members of the Political Bureau is a 
poorly camouflaged attempt on the part of the three members of 
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the Political Bureau to compel the Party to keep silent and to 
stop fighting against the Right deviation ? 

The fight against the Right deviation must not be regarded 
as a secondary task of our Party. The fight against the Right 
deviation is one of the most decisive tasks of our Party. If we, 
in our own ranks, in our own Party, in the political General Staff 
of the proletariat, which is directing the movement and is leading 
the proletariat forward—if we in this General Staff should allow 
the free existence and the free functioning of the Right deviators, 
who are trying to demobilise the Party, demoralise the working 
class, adapt our policy to the tastes of the “Soviet” bourgeoisie, 
and thus yield to the difficulties of cur socialist construction— 
if we should allow all this, what would it mean ? Would it not 
mean that we are ready to put a brake on the revolution, disrupt 
our socialist construction, flee from difficulties and surrender our 
positions to the capitalist elements 7 

Does Bukharin’s group understand that to refuse to fight the 
Right deviation is to betray the working class, . to betray the 
revolution ? 5 i 

Does Bukharin’s group understand that unless we overcome 
the Right deviation and conciliation towards it, it will be impos- 
sible to overcome the difficulties facing us, and that unless we 
overcome these difficulties it wilt be impossible to achieve decisive 
successes in socialist construction ? 

In view of this, what is the worth of this pitiful talk about 
the “civil execution”. of three members of the Political Bureau ? 

No, comrades, the Bukharinites will not frighten the Party 
with liberal chatter about “civil execution.” The Party demands 
that they should wage a determined fight against the Right devia- 
tion and conciliation towards it side by side with all the members 
of the Central Committee of our Party. It demands this of 
Bukharin’s group in order to help to mobilise the working class, 
to break down the resistance of the Class enemies and to organise 
decisive victory over the difficulties of our socialist construction. 

Either the Bukharinites will fulfil this demand of the Party, 
in which case the Party will welcome them, or they will not do 
so, in which case they will have only themselves to blame. 
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VI 
CONCLUSIONS 


I pass to the conclitisions. 
I submit the following proposals: 


1) We must first of all condemn the views of Bukharin’s 
group. We must condemn the views of this group as set forth 
in its declarations and in the speeches of its representatives, and 
state that these views are incompatible with the Party line and 
fully coincide with the position of the Right deviation. 


2) We must condemn Bukharin’s secret negotiations with 
Kameney’s group as the most flagrant expression of the disloyalty 
and factionalism of Bukharin’s group. 

3) We must condemn the policy of resigning that was being 
practised by Bukharin and Tomsky, as a gross violation of the 
elementary requirements of Party discipline. 

4) Bukharin and Tomsky must be removed from their posts 
and warned that in the event of the slightest attempt at insub- 
ordination to the decisions of the Central Committee, the latter 
will be forced to exclude both of them from the Political Bureau. 


5) We must take appropriate measures forbidding members 
and candidate members of the Political Bureau, when speaking 
publicly, to deviate in any way from the line of the Party and the 
decisions of the Central Committee or of its bodies. 


6) We must take appropriate measures so that press organs, 
both Party and Soviet, newspapers as well as periodicals, should 
fully conform to the line of the Party and the decisions of its 
leading bodies. 


7) We must adopt special Provisions, including even expul- 
sion from the Central Committee and from the Party, for persons 
who attempt to violate the confidential nature of the decisions of 
the Party, its Central Committee and Political Bureau. 


8) We must distribute the text of the resolution of the joint 
plenum of the Central Committee and Central Control Commis- 
sion on inner-Party questions to all the local Party organisations 
and to the delegates to the Sixteenth Party Conference,” without 
publishing it in the press for the time being. 
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That, in my opinion, is the way out of this situation. 

Some comrades insist that Bukharin and Tomsky should be 
immediately expelled from the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee. I do not agree with these comrades. In my opinion, 
for the time being we can do without resorting to such an extreme 
measure. 


Published in full for the first time 


THE FOURTEENTH CONGRESS 
OF THE C.P.S.U. (B) 


POLITICAL REPORT 
OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


December 18* 


Comrades, during the past two weeks you have had an 
opportunity of hearing reports on the activities of the C.C. between 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Congresses from a number of 
members of the C.C. and members of the Political Bureau ; 
extensive reports which, fundamentally, were certainly correct. 
I believe that there would hardly be any point in repeating those 
reports. I think that this circumstance eases my task at the 
present moment, and in view of this I consider it expedient to 
confine myself to presenting a number of problems connected 
with the activities of the C.C. of our Party between the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Congresses. 

Usually, the report of the C.C. begins with the external 
situation. I am not going to violate that custom. I, too, will 
begin with the external situation. 


I 
THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


The basic and new feature, the decisive feature that has 
affected all the events in the sphere of foreign relations during 
this period, is the fact that a certain temporary equilibrium of 
forces has been established between our country, which is build- 
ing socialism, and the countries of the capitalist world, an equili- 
brium which has determined the present period of “peaceful co- 


* Pravada, Nos. 291, 292 and 296, 
December 20, 22 and 29, 1925 
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existence” between the Land of Soviets and the capitalist coun- 
tries. What we at one time regarded as a brief respite after the 
war has become a whole period of respite. Hence a certain 
equilibrium of forces and a certain period of “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” between the bourgeois world and the proletarian world. 

At the bottom of all this lies an internal weakness, the weakness 
and infirmity of world capitalism, on the one hand, and the 
growth of the workers’ revolutionary movement in general, and 
particularly the growth of strength in our country, the Land of 
Soviets, on the other. 

What lies at the bottom of this weakness of the capitalist 
world ? : 

At the bottom of this. weakness lie the contradictions which 
capitalism cannot overcome, and within the framework of which 
the entire international situation is taking shape—contradictions 
which the capitalist countries cannot overcome, and which can 
be overcome only in the course of development of the proletarian 
revolution in the West. 

What are these contradictions? They can be reduced to five 
groups. 

The first group of contradictions are those between the pole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie in the capitalist countries. 

The second group of contradictions are those between 
imperialism and the liberation movement in the colonies and 
dependent countries. 

The third group of contradictions are those that are develop- 
ing, and cannot but develop, between the countries that were 
victorious in the imperialist war and those that were defeated. 

The fourth group of contradictions are those that are develop- 
ing, and cannot but develop, among the victor countries 
themselves. 

And the fifth group of contradictions are those that are 
developing between the Land of Soviets and the countries of 
capitalism as a whole. 

Such are the five principal group 
the framework of which the develop: 
position is proceeding. 

Comrades, unless we briefly examine the nature and the 
ions, we shall not be able to understand 


growth of these contradict 
the present international position of our country. Therefore, a 


s of contradictions, within 
ment of our international 
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brief review of these contradictions must necessarily form part of 
my report. 


1. The Stabilisation of Capitalism 


And so, let us begin with the first series of contradictions, 
those between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in the capitalist 
countries. In this sphere, the basic facts may be reduced to the 
following. 

Firsily. Capitalism is emerging, or has already emerged, from 
the chaos in production, trade and in the sphere of finance which 
set in, and in which it found itself, after the war. The Party 
called this the partial, or temporary, stabilisation of capitalism. 
What does that mean? It means that the production and trade 
of the capitalist countries, which had become terribly low at one 
time in the period of the post-war crisis (I have in mind the 
years 1919-20), have begun to make progress, and the political 
power of the bourgeoisie has begun to become more or less con- 
solidated. It means that capitalism has temporarily extricated 
itself from the chaos in which it found itself after the war. 

Here are the figures, if we take Europe. 

Production in all the advanced countries of Europe is either 
making progress compared with 1919, is growing, reaching in 
some places 80-90 per cent of the pre-war level, or is keeping on 
one level. Only in Britain are there some branches of produc- 
tion which have not yet straightened themselves out. In the main, 
if we take Europe as a whole, production and trade are making 
progress, although they have not yet reached the pre-war level. 
If we take the production of grain, we find that Britain has reached 
80-85 per cent of the pre-war level, France 83 per cent, and 
Germany 68 per cent. In Germany, the production of grain is 
rising very slowly. In France it is not rising, and in Britain it 
is sinking. All this is compensated for by imports of grain from 
America. Coal output in Britain in 1925 amounts to 90 per cent 
of the pre-war level, in France to 107 per cent of the pre-war 
level, in Germany to 93 per cent. Steel production in Britain 
amounts to 98 per cent of the pre-war level, in France to 102 per 
cent, in Germany to 78 per cent. Consumption of raw cotton 
in Britain is equal to 82 per cent of the pre-war level, in France 
to 83 per cent, in Germany to 81 per cent. Britain’s foreign 
trade shows an unfavourable balance and amounts to 94 per cent j 
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of pre-war ; that of Germany is slightly higher than in 1919 and 
also shows an unfavourable balance ; that of France is now higher 
than the pre-war level—102 per cent. The level of European 
trade as a whole, taking 1921, was 63 per cent of the pre-war 
level, but now, in 1925, it has reached 82 per cènt of that level. 
The budgets of these countries balance in one way or another, 
but the balance is obtained by imposing a frightful burden of 
taxation upon the population. There is a fluctuation in the cur- 
rency in some countries, but, in general, the former chaos is not 
observed. 

The general picture is that the post-war economic crisis in 
Europe is passing away, production and trade are approaching 
the pre-war level. One of the European countries, France, has 
already surpassed the pre-war level in the sphere of trade and 
production, while another European country—I refer to Britain 
—-still remains at one and the same, or almost one and the same, 
level without reaching the pre-war level. 

Secondly. Instead of the period of flow of the revolutionary 
tide that we observed in Europe in the years of the post-war 
crisis, we now see a period of ebb. This means that the question 
of taking power, of the proletariat capturing power any day, is 
not now on the order of the day in Europe. The period of rising 
revolutionary tide, when the movement pushes forward and up- 
ward and the Party’s slogans cannot keep pace with the move- 
ment, as was the case in our country, for example, in 1905 or in 
1917—that period of rising tide still lies ahead. At present, 
however, it does not exist ; instead, there is a period of tempo- 
rary ebb, a period in which the proletariat is accumulating forces, 
a period which is giving big results as regards indicating new 
forms of the movement, as regards the existence and growth of a 


mass movement under the banner of the struggle for trade-union 


unity, as regards establishing and strengthening ties between the 
working-class movement in the West and the working-class move- 
ment in the Soviet Union, as regards a swing to the Left—the 
British working-class movement for example—as regards the dis- 
integration of Amsterdam, the deep fissure in it, ete., ete. I 
repeat, we are in a period of accumulation of forces, which is of 
great importance for future revolutionary actions. It is the period 
in which the conquest of the mass organisations of the proletariat 
(the trade unions, etc.) and the “removal from their posts” of the 
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Social-Democratic leaders becomes the slogan of the communist 
movement, as was the case in our country in 1911-12. 

Thirdly. The centre of financial power in the capitalist world, 
the centre of the financial exploitation of the whole world, has 
shifted from Europe to America. Formerly, France, Germany 
and Britain usually formed the centre of the financial exploitation 
of the world. That cannot be said now without special reserva- 
tions. Now, the centre of the financial exploitation of the world 
is mainly the United States of America. That country is grow- 
ing in every respect: as regards production, as regards trade, and 
as regards accumulation. I shall quote some figures. The pro- 
duction of grain in North America has risen above the pre-war 
level ; it is now 104 per cent of that level. Coal output has 
reached 90 per cent of the pre-war level, but the deficit is com- 
pensated for by an enormous increase in the output of oil. And 
it must be pointed out that the oil output of America amounts 
to 70 per cent of world output. Steel production has risen to 
147 per cent—47 per cent above the pre-war level. The national 
income amounts to 130 per cent of pre-war— exceeding the pre- 
war level by 30 per cent. Foreign trade has reached 143 per 
cent of the pre-war level and has an enormous favourable balance: 
in relation ‘to the European countries. Of the total world gold 
reserve amounting to 9,000 millions, about 5,000 millions are in 
America. United States currency is the most stable of all cur- 
rencies. As regards export of capital, America, at the present 
time, is almost the only country that is exporting capital in ever- 
growing proportions. The amount exported by France and 
Germany is terribly small ; Britain has also considerably reduced 
her export of capital. 

Fourthly. The temporary stabilisation of European capitalism. 
to which I referred above has been achieved mainly with the aid 
of American capital, and at the price of the financial subordina- 
tion of Western Europe to America. To prove this, it is sufficient 
to quote the figure of Europe’s state indebtedness to America. 
That figure amounts to no less than 26,000 million rubles. This 
is apart from private debts to America, i.e., American investments 
in European enterprises, amounting for Europe to the sum of 
several thousand millions. What does that show? It shows that 
Europe has begun to get on its feet, more or less, as a result of the 
influx of capital from America (and partly from Britain), At 
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what price? ‘At the price of Europe’s financial subordination to 
America. 

Fifthly. In view of this, in order to be able to pay interest 
and principal, Europe is forced to increase the burden of taxation 
on the population, to worsen the conditions of the workers. That 
is precisely what is happening now in the European countries. 
Already, before the payment of principal and interest has properly 
started, in Britain, for example, the burden of taxation as a per- 
centage of the total national income has increased from 11 per 
cent (in 1913) to 23 per cent in 1924; in France it has increased 
from 13 per cent of the national income to 21 per cent, and in 
Italy—from 13 per cent to 19 per cent. Needless to say, in the 
very near future the burden of taxation will grow still heavier. 
In view of this, the material conditions of the working people in 
Europe, and primarily those of the working class, will certainly 
deteriorate and the working class will inevitably become revolution- 
ised. Symptoms of this revolutionisation are already to be ob- 
served in Britain and in other European countries. I have in 
mind the definite swing to the Left of the working class in Europe. 

Such are the principal facts which show that the temporary 
stabilisation of capitalism which Europe has achieved is a putrid 
stabilisation that has grown up on putrid soil. 

It is very likely—I do not exclude the possibility—that pro- 
duction and trade in Europe will reach the pre-war level. But that 
does not mean that capitalism will thereby reach the degree of 
stability it possessed before the war. That degree of 
stability it will never reach again. Why? Because, firstly, 
Europe has purchased her temporary stability at the price of finan- 
cial subordination to America, which is leading to a colossal increase 
in the burden of taxation, to the inevitable deterioration of the 
conditions of the workers, and to the revolutionisation of the 
European countries ; secondly, because of a number of other 
reasons—about which I will speak later—that make the present 
stabilisation undurable, unstable. ; 

The general conclusion, if we sum up all that I have just 
said about the analysis of the first series of contradictions— 
the general conclusion is that the circle of major states exploit- 
ing the world has shrunk to an extreme degree compared with 
the period before the war. Formerly, the chief exploiters were 


Britain, France, Germany, and partly America ; that circle has 
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now shrunk to an extreme degree. -Today, the major financial 
exploiters of the world, and hence its major creditors, are North 
America and to some extent her assistant—Britain. 

That does not mean that Europe has sunk to the position of 
a colony. The European countries, while continuing to exploit 
their colonies, have themselves now fallen into a state of financial 
subordination to America and, as a consequence, are in their 
turn being exploited, and will continue to be exploited by 
America. In that sense, the circle of major states which exploit 
the world financially has shrunk to a minimum, whereas the circle 
of exploited countries has expanded. 

That is one of the reasons for the instability and internal 
weakness of the present stabilisation of capitalism. 


2. Imperialism, the Colonies 
and Semi-Colonies 


Let us pass to the second series of contradictions, those 
between the imperialist countries and the colonial countries. 

The basic facts in this sphere are : the-development and growth 
of industry and of the proletariat in the colonies, especially 
during and after the war; the growth of culture in general, and 
of the national intelligentsia in particular, in these countries ; 
the growth of the national-revolutionary movement in the colonies 
and the crisis in the world domination of imperialism in general ; 
the struggle for liberation waged by India and Egypt against 
British imperialism ; the war for liberation waged. by Syria and 
Morocco against French imperialism ; China’s struggle for libera- 
tion against Anglo-Japanese-American imperialism, etc. ; the 
growth of the working-class movement in India and China and 
the increasingly important role of the working class in these 
countries in the national-revolutionary movement. 

From this it follows that the Great Powers are faced with the 
danger of losing their chief rear, i.e., the colonies. Here, the 
stabilisation of capitalism is in a bad way ; for the revolutionary 
movement in the oppressed countries, growing step by step, is 
beginning in some places to assume the form of open war againt 
imperialism (Morocco, Syria, China), while imperialism is 
obviously unable to cope with the task of curbing “its” colonies. 

It is said—especially by bourgeois writers—that the 
Bolsheviks are to blame for the growing crisis in the colonies. 
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I must say that they do us too much honour by blaming us for 
that. Unfortunately, we are not yet strong enough to render 
all the colonial countries direct assistance in securing their libera- 
tion. It is necessary to delve deeper to find the cause. The 
cause is, apart from everything else, that the European states, 
being obliged to pay interest on debts to America, are compelled 
to intensify oppression and exploitation in the colonies and 
dependent countries, and this cannot but lead to an intensifica- 
tion of the crisis and of the revolutionary movement in these 
countries. 

All this goes to show that, in this sphere, the affairs of world 
imperialism are more than in a bad way. Whereas, in the sphere 
of the first series of contradictions, European capitalism has be- 
come partly stabilised and the question of the proletariat seizing 
power any day does not arise for the time being, in the colonies 
the crisis has reached a climax and the question of expelling 
the imperialists from a number of colonies is on the order of the 
day. 


3. Victors and Vanquished 


I pass to the third series of contradictions, those between the 
victor countries and the defeated countries. 

The basic facts in this sphere are the following. Firstly, 
after the Versailles Peace, Europe found herself split up into 
two camps—the camp of the vanquished (Germany, Austria and 
other countries) and the camp of the victors (the Entente plus 
America). Secondly, the circumstance must be noted that the 
victors, who had previously tried to strangle the defeated countries 
by means of occupation (I remind you of the Ruhr), have 
abandoned this line and have adopted a different method, the me- 
thod of financial exploitation—of Germany in the first place, and 
of Austria in the second place. This new method finds expres- 
sion in the Dawes Plan, the unfavourable results of which are 
only now making themselves felt. Thirdly, the Locarno Confer- 
ence,®’ which was supposed to have eliminated all the contradic- 
tions between the victors and the vanquished, but which, actually, 
in spite of all the hullabaloo around this question, did not elimi- 
nate any of the contradictions but only aggravated them. 

The intention of the Dawes Plan is that Germany must pay 
the Entente no less than some 130,00 million gold marks in several 
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instalments. The results of the Dawes Plan are already making 
themselves felt in the deterioration of Germany’s economic posi- 
tion, in the bankruptcy of a whole group of enterprises, in grow- 
ing unemployment, etc. The Dawes Plan, which was drawn up 
in America, is as follows : Europe is to pay her debts to America 
at the expense of Germany, who is obliged to pay Europe repara- 


tions ; but as Germany is unable to pump this sum out of a vacuum . 


she must be given a number of free markets, not yet occupied 
by other capitalist countries, from which she could gain fresh 
strength and fresh blood for the reparation payments. In addi- 
tion to a number of unimportant markets, America has in view 
our Russian markets According to the Dawes Plan, they are 

- to be placed at Germany’s disposal in order that she may be 
able to squeeze something out of them and have the wherewithal 
to make reparation payments to Europe, which, in its turn, must 
make payments to America on account of state debts. The whole 
plan is well constructed, but it reckons without the host, for it 
means for the German people a double yoke—the yoke of the 
German bourgeoisie on the German proletariat, and the yoke of 
foreign capital on the whole, German people. To say that this 
double yoke will have no effect upon the German people would 
be a mistake. That is why I think that in this respect the 
Dawes Plan is fraught with an inevitable revolution in Germany. 
It was created for the pacification of Germany, but it, the Dawes 
Plan, must inevitably lead to a revolution in Germany. The 
second part of this plan, which says that Germany must squeeze 
money out of the Russian markets for the benefit of Europe, is 
also a decision that reckons without the host. Why? Because, 
we have not the least desire to be converted into an agrarian 
country for the benefit of any other country whatsoever, includ- 
ing Germany. We ourselves will manufacture machinery and 
other means of production. Therefore, to reckon that we shall 
agree to convert our Motherland into an agrarian country for 
the benefit of Germany, means reckoning without the host. In 
this respect, the Dawes Plan stands on feet of clay. 

As for Locarno, it is merely a continuation of Versailles, 
and the only object it can have is to preserve the “status quo,” 
as they say in the language of diplomacy, Le., to preserve the 
existing order of things, under which Germany is the defeated 
country and the Entente the victor. The Locarno Conference 
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gives this order of things juridical sanction in the sense that 
Germany’s new frontiers are preserved to the advantage of Poland, 
‘are preserved to the advantage of France ; that Gemany loses her 
colonies, and at the same time, pinioned and forced into a 
Procrustean bed, must take all measures to pump out 130,000 
million gold marks. To believe that Germany, which is grow- 
ing and pushing forward, will resign herself to this situation 
means counting on a miracle. If, in the past, after the Franco- 
Prussian War, the question of Alsace-Lorraine, one of the key 
points of the contradictions of that time, served as one of the 
gravest causes of the imperialist war, what guarantee is there 
that the Versailles Peace and its continuation, Locarno, which 
legalise and give juridical sanction to Germany’s loss of Silesia, 
the Danzig Corridor and Danzig ; the Ukraine’s loss of Galicia 
and Western Volhynia ; Byelorussia’s loss of her western terri- 
tory ; Lithuania’s loss of Vilna, etc.—what guarantee is there 
that this treaty, which has carved up a number of states and has 
created a number of key points of contradiction, will not share 
the fate of the old Franco-Prussian Treaty which,’ after the 
Franco-Prussian War, tore Alsace-Lorraine from France ? 

There is no such guarantee, nor can there be. 

If the Dawes Plan is fraught with a revolution in Germany, 
Locarno is fraught with a new war in Europe. 

The British Conservatives think that they can both maintain 
the “status quo” against Germany and use Germany against the 
Soviet Union. Are they not wanting too much? 

There is talk about pacifism, there is talk about peace among 
the states of Europe. Briand and Chamberlain embrace, Strese- 
mann lavishes compliments on. Britain. That is all nonsense. 
We know from the history of Europe that every time treaties 
were concluded about the disposition of forces for a new war, 
those treaties were called peace treaties. Treaties were concluded 
that determined the elements of the subsequent war, and the con- 
clusion of such treaties was always accompanied by a hullabaloo 
and clamour about peace. False bards of peace were always 
found on those occasions. I recall facts from the history of the 
period after the Franco-Prussian War, when Germany was the 
victor, when France was the vanquished, when Bismarck did 
everything to maintain the “status quo,” i.e., the order of things 
that was created after Germany’s victorious war against France. 
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At that time Bismarck stood for peace, because that peace gave 
him a whole series of privileges over France. France, too, stood 
for peace, at all events at the beginning, until she had recovered 
from the unsuccessful war. Well, in that period, when every- 
body was talking about peace and the false bards were lauding 
Bismarck’s peaceful intentions, Germany and Austria concluded 
an agreement, an absolutely peaceful and absolutely pacifist agree- 
ment, which later served as one of the bases of the subsequent 
imperialist war. I am speaking of the agreement between Austria 
and Germany in 1879. Against whom was that agreement 
directed? Against Russia and France. What did that agree- 
ment say? Listen: 

“Whereas close collaboration between Germany and Austria 
threatens nobody and is calculated to consolidate peace in Europe 
on the principles laid down in the Berlin Treaty, their Majesties, 
i.e., the two Sovereigns, have resolved to conclude a peace alliance 
and a mutual agreement.” 

Do you hear: close collaboration between Germany and 
Austria for the sake of peace in Europe. That agreement was 
treated as a “peace alliance,” nevertheless all historians agree: 
that the agreement served as a direct preparation for the 
imperialist war of 1914. A consequence of that agreement for 
peace in Europe, but actually for war in Europe, was another 
agreement, the agreement between Russia and France of 1891- 
93—also for peace—for nothing else! What did that agreement 
say? It said: 

“France and Russia, animated by an equal desire to maintain 
peace, have reached the following agreement.” 

What agreement—was not openly stated at that time. But 
the secret text of the agreement said : in the event of war, Russia 
must put up against Germany 700,000 troops and France (J 
think) 1,300,000. 

Both these agreements were officially called agreements for 
peace, friendship and tranquillity throughout Europe. 

To crown all this six years later, in 1899, the Hague Peace 
Conference assembled and the question of reduction of arma- 
ments was brought up there. That was at the time when, on 
the agreement between France and Russia, French General Staff 
officers came to Russia to draw up plans for troop movements. 
in the event of war, and Russian General Staff officers went to 
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France to draw up plans in conjunction with the French generals 
for future military operations against Germany. That was at 
the time when the General Staffs of Germany and Austria were 
drawing up a plan and drafting the terms on which Austria and 
Germany were jointly to attack their neighbours in the West 
and in the East. At that very time (all this, of course, was 
done on the quiet, behind the scenes) the Hague Conference 
of 1899 assembled, and there peace was proclaimed and a lot 
of hypocritical nois¢ was raised about reducing armaments. 


There you have an example of the matchless hypocrisy of 
bourgeois diplomacy, when by shouting and singing about peace 
they try to cover up preparations for a new war. 


Have we any grounds, after this, for believing the songs 
about the League of Nations and Locarno? Of course not. 
That is why we can believe neither Chamberlain and Briand 
when they embrace, nor Stresemann when he is lavish with his 
compliments. That is why we think that Locarno is a pian 
for the disposition of forces for a new war and not for peace, 


Interesting is the role played by the Second International in 
this question. It is the leaders of the Second International who 
most of all are leaping and dancing, assuring the workers that 
Locarno is an instrument of peace and the League of Nations 
an ark of peace, that the Bolsheviks refuse to join the League of 
Nations because they are opposed to peace, etc. What does all 
this noise made by the Second International amount to, taking 
into account what has been said above and, in particular, the 
historical information that I cited about the conclusion after the 
Franco-Prussian War of a whole series of agreements that were 
called peace agreements, but which actually proved to be war 
agreements? What does the present position of the Second 
International in relation to Locarno show ? That the Second 
International is not only an organisation for the bourgeois cor- 
ruption of the working class, but also an organisation for the 
moral justification of all the injustices of the Versailles Peace ; 
that the Second International is a subsidiary of the Entente, an 
organisation whose function is, by its activities and its clamour 
in support of Locarno and the League of Nations, to give moral 
justification to all the injustices and all the oppression that have 
been created by the Versailles-Locarno regime. 


24 
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4, The Contradictions between the Victor 
Countries 


I pass to the fourth series of contradictions, to those between 
the victor countries. The basic facts here are that, in spite of 
the existence of a sort of bloc between America and Britain, a 
bloc founded on an agreement between America and Britain 
against the annulment of Allied debts, in spite of this bloc, I 
say, the conflict of interests between Britain and America is not 
being allayed, on the contrary, it is becoming more intense. One 
of the principal problems now facing the world powers is the 
problem of oil. If, for example, we take America, we find that 
she produces about 70 per cent of the world output of oil and 
accounts for over 60 per cent of total world consumption. Well, 
it is just in this sphere, which is the principal nerve of the entire 
economic and military activities of the world powers, that America 
everywhere and always encounters opposition from Britain. If 
we take the two world oil companies—Standard Oil and Royal 
Dutch-Shell, the former representing America and the latter 
Britain—we find that the struggle between those companies is 
going on in all parts of the world, wherever oil is obtainable, 
It is a struggle between America and Britain. For the problem 
of oil is a vital one ; because who will command in the next war 
depends on who will have most oil. Who will command world 
industry and trade depends on who will have most oil. Now 
that the fleets of the advanced countries are passing over to oil 
propulsion, oil is the vital nerve of the struggle among the world 
states for supremacy both in peace.and in war. It is precisely 
in this sphere that the struggle between the British oil companies 
and the American oil companies is a mortal one, not always 
coming into the open, it is true, but always going on and 
smouldering, as is evident from the history of the negotiations 
and from the history of the clashes between Britain and America 
on this ground. It is sufficient to recall the series of Notes of 
Hughes, when he was United States Secretary of State, 
directed against Britain on the oil question. The struggle is 
going on in South America, in Persia, in Europe, in those dis- 
tricts of Rumania and Galicia where oil is to be found, in all 
parts of the world, sometimes in a concealed and sometimes in 
an open form. That is apart from such a fact of no little 
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importance as the conflict of interests between Britain and America 
in China. You no doubt know that the struggle there is a con- 
cealed one, and that very often America, operating in a more 
flexible manner and refraining from the crude colonial methods 
which the British lords have not yet abandoned, succeeds in 
putting a spoke in Britain’s wheel in China in order to oust 
Britain and pave the way for herself in China. Obviously, 
Britain cannot look upon this with indifference. 

I shall not dwell at length on the opposition of interests 
between France and Britain arising from the struggle for 
Supremacy on the European continent. That is a generally 
known fact. It is also clear that the conflict of interests between 
Britain and France takes place not only over the question of 
hegemony on the continent, but also in the colonies. Informa- 
tion has got into the press that the war in Syria and Morocco 
against French imperialism was organised not without Britain’s 
participation. I have no documents, but I think that this infor- 
mation is not altogether groundless. 

Nor shall I dwell on the opposition of interests between 
America and Japan—that, too, is common knowledge. It is 
enough to recall the recent American naval manoeuvres in the 
Pacific and the Japanese naval manoeuvres to understand why 
they took place. 

Lastly, I must mention a fact which must surprise everybody, 
namely, the colossal growth of armaments in the victor countries. 
I am speaking about the victors, about the contradictions among 
the victor states, These victors are called allies. True, America 
does not belong to the Entente, but she fought in alliance with 
it against Germany. Well, those allies are now arming them- 
selves to the utmost. Against whom are they arming? In 
the past, when the Entente countries piled up armaments, they 
usually referred to Germany, saying that she was armed to the 
teeth and constituted a danger to world peace, owing to which 
it was necessary to arm for defence. But what about now ? 
Germany as an armed force no longer exists ; she has been dis- 
armed. Nevertheless, the growth of armaments in the victor 
countries is proceeding as never before. How, for example, is 
the monstrous growth of the air force in France to be explained ? 
How is the monstrous growth of armaments, and especially of 
the navy, in Britain to be explained? How is the monstrous 
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growth of the navies of America and Japan to be explained? 
What and whom are Messieurs the “Allies,” who jointly defeated 
Germany and disarmed her, afraid of ? What are they afraid 
of, and why are they arming? And where is the pacifism of the 
Second International, which shouts about peace and does not 
see—pretends that it does not see—that the “Allies,” who have 
officially called each other friends, are feverishly arming against 
a “non-existent” enemy ? What have the League of Nations and 
the Second International done to put a stop to this furious growth 
of armaments? Don’t they know that with the growth of arma- 
ments “the guns begin to go off of their own accord”? Don’t 
expect a reply from the League of Nations and the Second Inter- 
national. The point here is that the conflict of interests among 
the victor countries is growing and becoming more intense, that 
a collision among them is becoming inevitable, and, in anticipa- 
tion of a new war, they are arming with might and main. I 
shall not be exaggerating if I say that in this case we have not 
a friendly peace among the victor countries, but an armed peace, 
a state of armed peace that is fraught with war. What is now 
going on in the victor countries reminds us very much of the 
situation that prevailed before the war of 1914—a state of armed 
peace. 

The rulers of Europe are now trying to cover up this fact 
with clamour about pacifism. But I have already said what 
this pacifism is worth and what value should be attached to it. 
The Bolsheviks have been demanding disarmament ever since 
the time of Genoa.** Why do not the Second International and 
all the others who are chattering about pacifism support our 
proposals ? ; 

This circumstance shows once again that the stabilisation, 
the temporary, partial stabilisation, that Europe has achieved at 
the price of its own enslavement, is not lasting, for the contradic- 
tions between the victor countries are growing and becoming 
more intense, not to speak of the contradictions between the 
victor countries and the defeated countries. 


5. The Capitalist World and 
the Soviet Union 


I pass to the fifth series of contradictions, those between the 
Soviet Union and the capitalist world. 
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The basic fact in this sphere is that an all-embracing world 
capitalism no longer exists. After the Land of Soviets came 
into being, after the old Russia was transformed into the Soviet 
Union, an all-embracing world capitalism ceased to exist. The 
world split up into two camps : the camp of imperialism and the 
camp of the struggle against imperialism. That is the first point 
that must be noted. 

The second point that must be noted in this sphere is that 
two major countries—Britain and America, as an Anglo- 
American alliance—are coming to stand at the head of the 
capitalist countries. Our country—the Soviet Union—is coming 
to stand at the head of those discontented with imperialism and 
who are engaged in mortal struggle against it. 

The third point is that two major, but opposite, centres of 
attraction are being created and, in conformity with this, two 
lines of attraction towards those centres all over the world: 
Britain and America—for the bourgeois governments, and the 
Soviet Union—for the workers of the West and for the revolu- 
tionaries of the East. The power of attraction of Britain and 
America lies in their wealth ; credits can be obtained there. The 
power of attraction of the Soviet Union lies in its revolutionary 
experience, its experience in the struggle for the emancipation 
of the workers from capitalism and of the oppressed peoples from 
imperialism. I am speaking of the attraction of the workers 
of Europe and of the revolutionaries of the East towards our 
country. You know what a visit to our country means to a 
European worker or to a revolutionary from an oppressed country, 
how they make pilgrimages to our country, and what an attrac- 
tion our country has for all that is honest and revolutionary all 
over the world. 

Two camps, two centres of attraction. 

The fourth point is that in the other camp, the camp of 
capitalism, ther is no unity of interests and no solidarity ; that 
what reigns there is a conflict of interests, disintegration, a 
struggle between victors and vanquished, a struggle among the 
victors themselves, a struggle among all the imperialist countries 
for colonies, for profits ; and that, because of all this, stabilisa- 
tion in that camp cannot be lasting. On the other hand, in our 
country there is a healthy process of stabilisation, which is gain- 
ing strength, our economy is growing, our socialist construction 
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is growing, and in the whole of our camp all the discontented 
elements and strata of both the West and the East are gradually 
and steadily rallying around the proletariat of our country, rally- 
ing around the Soviet Union. 

Over there, in the camp of capitalism, there is discord and 
disintegration. Over here, in the camp of socialism, there is 
solidarity and an ever-increasing unity of interests against the 
common enemy—against imperialism. 

Such are the basic facts which I wanted to point out in the 
sphere of the fifth series of contradictions—the contradictions 
between the capitalist world and the Soviet world. 

I should like to dwell particularly on the fact which I have 
called the attraction of the revolutionary and socialist elements 
of the whole world towards the proletariat of our country. I 
have in mind the workers’ delegations which come to our country, 
delegations which carefully probe every detail of our work of 
construction in order to convince themselves that we are able not 
only to destroy, but also to build the new. What is the signi- 
ficance of these workers’ delegations—this pilgrimage of workers 
to our country—delegations which today reflect an entire stage 
in the development of the working-class movement in the West ? 
You have heard how leaders of the Soviet state met a British 
workers’ delegation, and a German workers’ delegation. Have 
you noticed that our comrades, directors of various spheres of 
administration, not only provided the representatives of the 
workers’ delegations with information, but actually rendered 
account to them? I was not in Moscow at the time, I was 
away, but I read the newspapers, and I.read that Comrade 
Dzerzhinsky, head of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, not merely gave the German workers’ delegation 
information, but rendered account to them. That is some- 
thing new and special in our life, and special attention should 
be paid to it. I have read that the directors of our oil industry— 
Kosior in Grozny and Serebrovsky in Baku—not merely gave 
the workers’ delegates information as is done to tourists, but 
rendered account to these workers’ delegations as if to a higher 
supervising authority. I have read that all our higher institutions, 
the Council of People’s Commissars and the Central Executive 
Committee of Soviets, right down to the local Executive Com- 
mittees of Soviets, were prepared to render account to the workers’ 
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delegations, whose visits to us they regarded as the friendly, 
fraternal supervision by the working class of the West of our work 
of construction, of our workers’ state. 

What do all those facts show? They show two things. 
Firstly, that the working class of Europe, at all events the revolu- 
tionary part of the working class of Europe, regards our state 
as its own child, that the working class sends its delegations to 
our country not out of curiosity, but in order to see how things 
are here, and what is being done ; for, evidently, they regard 
themselves as being morally responsible for everything: that we 
are building here. Secondly, that the revolutionary part of the 
proletariat of Europe, having adopted our state, and regarding 
it as its child, is ready to defend it and to fight for it if need 
be. Name another state, even the most democratic, that would 
dare to submit to fraternal supervision by workers’ delegations 
from other countries. You cannot name such a state, because 
there is no such state in the world. Only our state, the workers? 
and peasants’ state, is capable of taking such a step. But, in 
placing the utmost confidence in the workers’ delegations, our 
country thereby wins the utmost confidence of the working class 
of Europe. And that confidence is more valuable to us than 
any loans, because the workers’ confidence in our state is the 
fundamental antidote to imperialism and its interventionist 
machinations. 

That is what lies at the bottom of the change in the mutual 
relations between our state and the proletariat of the West that 
has tdken place, or is taking place, on the basis of the workers’ 
pilgrimages to our country. That is the new factor, which many 
have failed to discern, but which is decisive at the present time. 
For if we are regarded as a part, as the child, of the working 
class of Europe, if on those grounds the working class of Europe 
assumes moral responsibility, undertakes the task of defending 
our state in case, say, of intervention by capitalism, the task of 
defending our interests against imperialism, what does that show ? 
It shows that our forces are growing and will continue to grow 
very rapidly. It shows that the weakness of capitalism will 
increase very rapidly. For without the workers it is impossible 
to wage war nowadays. If the workers refuse io fight against 
our Republic, if they regard our Republic as their child in whose 
fate they are closely concerned, then war against our country 
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becomes impossible. That is the secret, that is the root, that is 
the significance of the pilgrimages to our country that we have 
had, which we shall have more of, and which it is our duty to 
encourage to the utmost as a pledge of solidarity and a pledge 
that the ties of friendship between the workers of our country 
and the workers of the Western countries will be strengthened. 
Perhaps it will not be superfluous to say a word or two 
about the number of the delegations that have visited our country. 
I heard recently that at the Moscow Conference a comrade 
asked Rykov: “Are not these delegations costing us too much ?” 
Comrades, we must not say such things. We must never talk in 
that strain about the workers’ delegations that visit us. It is 
disgraceful to talk like that. We cannot and must not shrink 
from any expense, or any sacrifice, to help the working class in 
the West to send their delegates to us, to help them to convince 
themselves that the working class, after capturing power, is cap- 
able not only of destroying capitalism, but also of building 
socialism. They, the workers of the West, many of them at any 
rate, are still convinced that the working class cannot do without 
the bourgeoisie. That prejudice is the chief disease of the work- 
ing class in the West, injected into it by the Social-Democrats. 
We shall not shrink from any sacrifice to give the working class 
in the West the opportunity, through their delegates, to convince 
themselevs that the working class, after capturing power, is cap- 
able not only of destroying the old order, but also of building 
socialism. We shall not shrink from any sacrifice to give the 
working class in the West the opportunity to convince themselves 
that our country is the only state in the world that is a workers’ 
state, which they in the West ought to fight for, and which is 
worth defending against their own capitalism. (Applause.) 
Three kinds of delegations have visited us: delégations of 
intellctuals—teachers and so forth: delegations of adult workers, 
I think there have been, roughly, about ten of them ; and delega- 
tions of young workers. In all, 550 delegates and toursists have 
visited our country. Another sixteen delegations, registered 
with the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, are expected. 
We shall continue to promote these visits in the future in order 
to strengthen the ties between the working class of our country 
and the working class in the West, and thereby erect a barrier 
against any possibility of intervention. ‘ 
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Such are the characteristic features of the basic contradictions 
that are corroding capitalism. 

What follows from all those contradictions? What do they 
show? They show that the capitalist world is being corroded by 
a whole series of internal contradictions which are enfeebling 
capitalism ; that, on the other hand, our world, the world of 
socialism, is becoming more and more closely welded, more 
united ; that because of this, on precisely this basis, there arose 
that temporary equilibrium of forces that put an end to war 
against us, that ushered in the period of “peaceful co-existence” 
between the Soviet state and the capitalist states. 

I must mention two other facts which also helped to bring it 
about that instead of a period of war we have a period of “‘peace- 
ful co-existence.” 

The first fact is that at the present moment America does 
not want war in Europe. It is as though she were saying to 
Europe: I have loaned you thousands of millions ; sit still and 
behave yourself if you want to get more money in future, if you 
don’t want your currency to get into a mess ; get down to work, 
earn money and pay the interest on your debts. It scarcely 
needs proof that this advice of America’s, even if it is not deci- 
‘sive for Europe, is bound to have some effect. 

The second fact is that since the victory of the proletarian 
revolution in our country, a whole vast country with tre- 
mendous markets and tremendous sources of raw materials 
has dropped out of the world capitalist system, and this, of 
course, was bound to affect the economic situation in Europe. 
The loss of one-sixth of the globe, the loss of the markets and 
sources of raw materials of our country, means for capitalist 
Europe that its production is reduced and experiences a severe 
shaking. And so, in order to put a stop to this alienation of 
European capital from our country, from our markets and sources 
of raw materials, it was found necessary to agree to a certain 
period of “peaceful co-existence” with us, in order to be able 
to find a way to our markets and sources of raw materials-— 
Without this, it appears, it is impossible to achieve any economic 
stability in Europe. 
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6. The External Position 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Such are all those factors that have led to a certain equili- 
brium of forces between the camp of socialism and the camp 
of capitalism all over the world; that have caused the period. 
of war to be replaced by a period of respite ; that have converted 
the brief respite into a whole period of respite, and have enabled 
us to carry out a sort of “collaboration,” as Ilyich called it, with 
the capitalist world. 

Hence the series of “recognitions” of the Soviet Union which 
has commenced, and which is bound to continue. 

I shall not enumerate the countries that have “recognised” 
us. I think that America is the only one of the big countries 
that has not done so. Nor shall I dilate on the fact that after 
these “recognitions” we concluded trade agreements, with 
Germany and Italy, for example. I shall not deal at length 
with the fact that our foreign trade has grown considerably, 
that America, a country which exports ‘cotton to us, and Britain 
and Germany, countries which import our grain and agricultural 
produce, are particularly interested in this trade. There is 
one thing I must say, namely, that this year is the first year 
since the advent of the period of “co-existence” with the capi- 
talist states in which we are entering into rich and wide com- 
mercial relations with the capitalist world on a more or less 
large scale. 

That, of course, does not mean that we have already done 
away with all those, so to speak, reservations, and all those claims 
and counter-claims, as they might be called, that have existed and 
still exist between our state and the states of the West. We 
know that payment of debts is being demanded of us. Europe 
has not yet forgotten this, and probably will not forget it, at 
any rate, not so soon. We are told that our pre-war debts to 
Europe amount to 6,000 millions, that the war debts are estimated 
at over 7,000 million rubles, hence, a total of 13,000 millions. 
Allowing for depreciation of currency, and subtracting from this 
sum the share of the border countries, it works out that we owe 
the West-European states not less than 7,000 millions. It is 
known that our counter-claims in connection with the interven- 
tion of Britain, France and America during the civil war amount, 
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I think, to the figure (if we take Larin’s calculations) of 50,000 
million rubles. Consequently, they owe us five times more than 
we owe them. (Larin, from his seat: “We shall get it.”) 
Comrade Larin says that in good time we shall get all of it. 
(Laughter.) If, however, we make a more conservative calcula- 
tion, as the People’s Commissariat of Finance does, it will amount 
to no less than 20,000 million. Even then we stand to gain. 
(Laughter.) But the capitalist countries refuse to reconcile 
themselves to this, and we still figure in their lists as debtors. 

It is on this ground that snags and stumbling-blocks arise 
during our negotiations with the capitalists. That was the case 
with Britain, and it will probably be the case with France as well. 

What is the position of the Central Committee of our Party 
on this question ? 

It is still what it was when the agreement was being concluded 
with MacDonald. 

We cannot repeal the well-known law of our country, pro- 
mulgated in 1918, annulling the tsarist debts.1° We stand by 
that law. We cannot repeal the decrees which were proclaimed, 
and which gave legal sanction to the expropriation of the expro- 
priators in our country. We stand by those laws and will con- 
tinue to do so. But we are not averse to making certain excep- 
tions in the course of practical negotiations, in the case of both 
Britain and France, concerning the former tsarist debts, on the 
understanding that we pay a small part and get something for it. 
We are not averse to satisfying the former private owners by 
granting them concessions, but again on the understanding that 
the terms of those concessions are not enslaving. On that basis 
we were able to reach agreement with MacDonald. The under- 
lying basis of those negotiations was the idea of virtually annulling 
the war debts. It was precisely for this reason that this agree- 
ment was frustrated. By whom? Undoubtedly, by America. 
Although America did not take part in the negotiations between 
Rakovsky and MacDonald, although MacDonald and Rakovsky 
arrived at a draft agreement, and although that draft agreement 
provided a way out for both parties and more or less satisfied 
the interests of both parties, nevertheless, since that draft was 
based on the idea of annulling the war debts, and America did 
not want to create such a precedent, for she would then have 
stood to lose the thousands of millions that Europe owed her, 
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she, i.e. America, “advised,” and the agreement did not come 
about. 


Nevertheless, we still take our stand on the basis of the 
above-mentioned draft. 

Of the questions concerning our foreign policy, of the ques- 
tions that arose in the period under review, questions that are 
exceptionally delicate and urgent, that concern the relations 
between our government and the governments of the West- 
European countries, I should like to mention two: firstly, the 
question that the British Conservatives have raised more than 
once and will raise again—that of propaganda ; and, secondly, 
the question of the Communist International. 

We are accused of conducting special propaganda against 
imperialism both in Europe and in the colonies and dependent 
countries. The British Conservatives assert that the Russian 
Communists are people whose mission it is to destroy the might 
of the British Empire. I should like to state here that all this is 
utter nonsense. We do not need any special propaganda, either 
in the West or in the East, now that workers’ delagations visit 
our country, see for themselves the state of things here and carry 
their information about the state of things here to all the Western 
countries. We do not need any other propaganda. That is the 
best, the most potent and most effective propaganda for the 
Soviet system and against the capitalist system. (Applause.) 


We are told that we are conducting propaganda in the East. 
I assert that this, too, is utter nonsense. We do not need any 
special propaganda in the East, now. that, as we know, the whole 
of our state system rests on the basis of the co-existence and 
fraternal co-operation of the extremely diverse nationalities in 
our country. Any Chinese, any Egyptian, any Indian, who 
comes to our country and stays here six months, has an oppor- 
tunity of convincing himself that our country is the only country 
that understands the spirit of the oppressed peoples and is able 
to arrange co-operation between the proletarians of the formerly 
dominant nationality and the proletarians of the formerly 
oppressed nationalities. We need no other propaganda, no other 
agitation, in the East except that the delegations that come here 
from China, India and Egypt, after working here and looking 
about them, should carry their information about our state of 
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things all over the world. That is the best propaganda, and it is 
the most effective of all forms and types of propaganda. 

But there is a force that can and certainly will destroy the 
British Empire. That force is the British Conservatives. That 
is the force that will certainly, inevitably, lead the British Empire 
to its doom. It is sufficient to recall the Conservatives’ policy 
when they came to power.” What did they begin with? They 
began by putting the curb on Egypt, by increasing the pressure 
on India, by intervening in China, and so forth. That is the 
policy of the Conservatives. Who is to blame, who is to be 
accused, if the British lords are incapable of any other policy ? 
Is it difficult to understand that by proceeding on these lines the 
Conservatives must, inevitably, as surely as twice two are four, 
lead the British Empire to its doom ? 

A few words about the Comintern. Hirelings of the 
imperialists and authors of forged letters are spreading rumours 
in the West to the effect that the Comintern is an organisation 
of conspirators and terrorists, that Communists are touring the 
Western countries for the purpose of hatching plots against the 
European rulers. Among other things, the Sofia explosion in 
Bulgaria is being linked with Communists. J must declare what 
every cultured person must know, if he is not an utter ignoramus, 
and if he has not been bribed—I must declare that Communists 
never had, do not have, and cannot have, anything in common 
with the theory and practice of individual terrorism ; that Com- 
munists never had, do not have, and cannot have, anything in 
common with the theory of conspiracies against individual persons. 
The theory and practice of the Comintern consists in organising 
the mass revolutionary movement against capitalism. That is 
true. That is the task of the Communists. Only ignoramuses 
and idiots can confuse plots and individual terrorism with the 
Comintern’s policy in the mass revolutionary movement. 

Two words about Japan. Some of our enemies in the West 
are rubbing their hands with glee, as much as to say: See, a 
revolutionary movement has begun in China. It is, of course, 
the Bolsheviks who have bribed the Chinese people—who else 
could bribe a people numbering 400 millions ?—and this will 
lead to the “Russians” fighting the Japanese. All that is non- 
Sense, comrades. The forces of the revolutionary movement in 
China are unbelievably vast. They have not yet made themselves 
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felt as they should. They will make themselves felt in the future. 
The rulers in the East and West who do not see those forces and 
do not reckon with them to the degree that they deserve will 
suffer for this. We, as a state, cannot but reckon with this force. 
We consider that China is faced with the same problem that 
faced North America when she was uniting in a single state, 
that faced Germany when she was taking shape as a state and 
was uniting, and that faced Italy when she was uniting and freeing 
herself from external enemies. Here, truth and justice are wholly 
on the side of the Chinese revolution. That is why we sympathise 
and will continue to sympathise with the Chinese revolution in 
its struggle to liberate the Chinese people from the yoke of the 
imperialists and to unite China in a single state. Whoever does 
not and will not reckon with this force will certainly lose. 1 
think that Japan will understand that she, too, must reckon with 
this growing force of the national movement in China, a force 
that is pushing forward and sweeping everything from its path. 
It is precisely because he has not understood this that Chang 
Tso-lin is going under. But he is going under also because he 
based his whole policy on conflicts between the U.S.S.R. and 
Japan, on a deterioration of relations between them. Every 
general, every ruler of Manchuria, who bases his policy on con- 
flicts between us and Japan, on a deterioration of our relations 
with Japan, is certain to go under. Only the one who bases his 
policy on an improvement of our relations with Japan, on a 
rapprochement between us and Japan, will remain on his feet ; 
only such a general, and such a ruler, can sit firmly in Manchuria, 
because we have no interests that lead to our relations with 
Japan becoming strained. Our interests lie in the direction of 
rapprochement between our country and Japan. 


7. The Party’s Tasks 


I pass to the question of our Party’s tasks in connection with 
the external situation. 

f I think that here our Party’s tasks, in the sense of its work, 
should be outlined in two spheres: the sphere of the international 
revolutionary movement, and then in the sphere of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy. 

What are the tasks in the sphere of the international 
revolutionary movement ? 
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The tasks are, firstly, to work in the direction of strengthening 
the Communist Parties in the West, of their winning a majority 
among the masses of the workers. Secondly, to work in the 
direction of intensifying the struggle of the workers in the West 
for trade-union unity, for strengthening the friendship between 
the proletariat in our Union and the proletariat in the capitalist 
countries. This includes the pilgrimages of which I have spoken 
and the significance of which I described above. Thirdly, to 
work in the direction of strengthening the link between the prole- 
tariat in our country and the movement for liberation in the 
oppressed countries, for they are our allies in the struggle against 
imperialism. And fourthly, to work in the direction of streng- 
thening the socialist elements in our country, in the direction 
of the victory of these elements over the capitalist elements, a 
victory that will be of decisive significance for revolutionising 
the workers of all countries. Usually, when speaking about our 
Party’s tasks in the sphere of the international revolutionary move- 
ment, our comrades confine themselves to the first three tasks 
and forget about the fourth task, namely, that our struggle in our 
country, the struggle for the victory of the socialist elements 
in our country over the capitalist elements, our struggle in -the 
work of construction, is also of international significance, for 
our country is the base of the international revolution, for our 
country is the principal lever for expanding the international 
revolutionary movement ; and if our work of construction here, 
in our country, proceeds at the proper tempo, it means that we 
are performing our work in all the other channels of the inter- 
national revolutionary movement Precisely in the way the Party 
‘demands that we should perform it. 


Such are the Party’s tasks in the sphere of the international 
revolutionary movement. 


Now about the Party’s tasks in the sphere of our Union’s 
foreign policy. 

Firstly, to work in the direction of fighting against new wats, 
in the direction of maintaining peace and ensuring so-called 
normal relations with the Capitalist countries. The basis of our 
government’s policy, of its foreign policy, is the idea of peace. 
The struggle for peace, the struggle against new wars, the exposure 
of all the steps that are being taken to prepare a new war, the 


‘exposure of those steps that cover up actual preparation of war 
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with the flag of pacifism—such is the task. It is precisely for 
this reason that we refuse to join the League of Nations, for the 
League of Nations is an organisation for covering up the prepara- 
tions for war ; for, to join the League of Nations, we must choose, 
as Comrade Litvinov has rightly expressed it, between the hammer . 
and the anvil. Well, we do not wish to be either a hammer 
for the weak nations or an anvil for the strong ones. We want 
neither the one nor the other ; we stand for peace, we stand for 
the exposure of all those steps that lead to war, no matter by what 
pacifist bunting they may be concealed. Whether the League of 
Nations or Locarno, it makes no difference—they can’t fool us 
with the dependent and colonial countries. 

Secondly, to work in the direction of expanding our trade 
with the outside world on the basis of the monopoly of foreign 
trade. 

Thirdly, to work in the direction of rapprochement with the 
countries that were defeated in the imperialist war, with those 
capitalist countries which were most humiliated and came off 
worst, and which, owing to this, are in opposition to the ruling 
alliance of Great Powers. 

‘Fourthly, to work in the direction of strengthening our link 
with the dependent and colonial countries. 

Such are the tasks that face the Party at the present time in 
the sphere of international relations and the international working- 
class movement. 


Il : 


THE INTERNAL SITUATION 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


I pass to the second part of the Central Committee’s report. 
This part deals with the internal situation in our state and with 
the Central Committee’s policy on questions concerning the 
internal situation. I should like to quote some figures. Although 
quite a number of figures have been published in the press 
recently, we cannot, unfortunately, avoid quoting some here. 


1. The National Economy as a Whole 


But, before passing to the figures, permit me to set out 
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several general propositions which define our work in the build- 
ing of a socialist economy (I intend to start with our economy). 

The first proposition. We are working and building in the 
circumstances of capitalist encirclement. That means that our 
economy and work of construction will develop in the contradic- 
tion, in conflicts, between our system of economy and the capitalist 
system of economy. We cannot possibly avoid this contradic- 
tion. It is the framework within which the struggle between the 
two systems, the socialist and the capitalist systems, must proceed. 
It means, furthermore, that our economy must be built not only 
amidst its opposition to the capitalist economy outside our 
country, but also amidst the opposition between the different 
elements within it, the opposition between the socialist elements 
and the capitalist elements. 

Hence the conclusion: we must build our economy in such 
a way as to prevent our country from becoming an appendage 
of the world capitalist system, to prevent it from being drawn 
into the general system of capitalist development as a subsidiary 
enterprise of this system, so that our economy develops not as a 
subsidiary enterprise of world capitalism, but as an independent 
economic unit, based mainly on the home market, based on the 
bond between our industry and peasant economy in our country. 

There are two general lines : one takes as its starting point that 
our country must for a long time yet remain an agrarian country, 
must export agricultural produce and import equipment, that 
we must adopt this standpoint and develop along this line in the 
future. In essence, this line demands that we should wind up 
our industry. It found expression recently in Shanin’s theses 
(perhaps some of you have read them in Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn'). To follow this line would mean that our country 
would never be able, or almost never be able, to become really 
industrialised ; that instead of being an economically indepen- 
dent unit based on the home market, our country would, objec- 
tively, have to become an appendage of the general capitalist 
system. That line means the abandonment of our construction 
tasks, 

That is not our line. 

There is another general line, which takes as its starting 
point that we must exert all efforts to make our country an 
economically self-reliant, independent country based on the home 
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market ; a country that will serve as a centre of attraction for all 
other countries that little by little drop out of capitalism and 
enter the channel of socialist economy. That line demands the 
utmost expansion of our industry, but proportionate to and in 
conformity with the resources at our command. It emphatically 
rejects the policy of converting our country into an appendage of 
the world capitalist system. That is our line of construction, 
the line followed by the Party and which it will continue to 
follow in the future. That line is imperative as long as the 
capitalist encirclement exists. 

Things will be different when the revolution is victorious in 
Germany or France, or in both countries together, when the 
building of socialism begins there on a higher technical basis. 
We shall then pass from the policy of transforming our country 
into an independent economic unit to the policy of drawing our 
country into the general channel of socialist development. But 
until that happens, it will be absolutely essential for us to have 
that minimum of independence for our national economy without 
which it will be impossible to safeguard our country from econo- 
mic subordination to the world capitalist system. 

That is the first proposition. 

The second proposition, by which we must be guided in our 
work of construction as much as by the first, is that we must 
on each occasion take into account the specific features of our 
management of the national economy distinguishing it from 
such management in capitalist countries. There, in the capitalist 
countries, private capital reigns ; there, the mistakes committed 
by individual capitalist trusts, syndicates, or one or other group 
of capitalists, are corrected by the elemental forces of the market. 
If too much is produced—a crisis ensues ; but later, after the 
crisis, the economy resumes its normal course. If they indulge 
too much in imports and an unfavourable balance of trade results 
—the rate of exchange will be shaken, inflation will ensue, imports 
will drop and exports will rise. All this in the form of crises. 
No mistake of any magnitude, no overproduction of any magni- 
tude, or serious discrepancy between production and total demand 
takes place in capitalist countries without the blunders, mistakes 
and discrepancies being corrected by some crisis or other. That 
is how they live-in capitalist countries. But we cannot live like 
that. There we see economic, commercial -and financial crises, 
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which affect individual groups of capitalists. Here, in our 
country, things are different. Every serious hitch in trade, in 
production, every serious miscalculation in our economy, results 
not in some individual crisis or other, but hits the whole of our 
national economy. In our country, every crisis, whether com- 
mercial, financial or industrial, may develop into a general crisis 
that will hit the whole state. That is why special circumspection 
and foresight in construction are demanded of us. That is why 
we here manage our economy in a planned way so that there 
are fewer miscalculations, so that our management of economy 
is conducted with supreme foresight, circumspection and accuracy. 
But since, comrades, we, unfortunately, do not possess excep- 
tional foresight, exceptional circumspection, or an exceptional 
ability to manage our economy without error, since we are only 
just learning to build, we make mistakes, and will continue to 
do so in the future. That is why, in building, we must have 
reserves ; we must have reserves with which to correct our 
blunders. Our entire work during the past two years has shown 
that we are not guaranteed either against fortuities or against 
errors. In the sphere of agriculture, very much depends in our 
country not only on the way we manage, but also on the forces 
of nature (crop failures, etc.). In the sphere of industry, very 
much depends not only on the way we manage, but also on the 
home market, which we have not yet mastered. In the sphere 
of foreign trade, very much depends not only on us, but also on 
the behaviour of the West-European capitalists ; and the more our 
exports and imports grow, the more dependent we become upon 
the capitalist West, the more vulnerable we become to the blows 
of our enemies. To guarantee ourselves against all these fortuities 
and inevitable mistakes, we need to accept the idea that we must 
accumulate reserves. 

We are not guaranteed against crop failures in agriculture. 
Hence we need reserves. We are not guaranteed against the 
fortuities of the home market in the sphere of the development 
of our industry. That is apart from the fact that, living on the 
funds that we ourselves accumulate, we must be exceptionally 
frugal and restrained in spending accumulated funds; we must 
try to invest every kopek wisely, i.e., in such undertakings as it 
is absolutely essential to develop at the given moment. Hence 
the need for reserves for industry. We are not guaranteed against 
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fortuities in the sphere of foreign tade (covert boycott, covert 
blockade, etc.). Hence the need for reserves. 

We could double the sum allocated for agricultural credits ; 
but then the necessary reserve for financing industry would not 
be left, the development of industry would lag far behind agri- 
culture, the output of manufactured goods would shrink, result- 
ing in inflated prices of manufactured goods and all the conse- 
quences following from that. 

We could double the assignments for the expansion of 
industry ; but that would mean a rapid rate of industrial deve- 
lopment which we would not be able to maintain owing to the 
great shortage of free capital, and it would certainly lead to a 
breakdown, not to speak of the fact that the reserve from which 
to provide credits for agriculture would be lacking. 

We could push forward the growth of our imports, chiefly 
import of equipment, to twice the amount we import now, in 
order to promote the rapid development of industry ; but that 
might cause an excess of imports over, exports, which would 
result in an unfavourable balance of trade and in the depreciation 
of our currency, i.e., the only basis on which it is possible to 
plan and develop industry would be undermined, 

We could recklessly develop exports to the utmost, ignoring 
the state of the home market ; but that would certainly cause 
great complications in the towns in the form of a rapid rise in 
the prices of agricultural produce and, consequently, in the form 
of the undermining of wages and a certain degree of artificially 
organised famine with all the consequences resulting from that. 

We could raise wages of the workers to the utmost, not merely 
to the pre-war level, but higher, but that would reduce the tempo 
of development of our industry, because under our conditions, in 
the absence of loans from abroad, in the absence of credits, etc., 
the expansion of industry is possible only on the basis of the 
accumulation of a certain amount of profit necessary for financ- 
ing and promoting industry, which, however, would be excluded, 
ie. accumulations of any serious magnitude would be excluded 
if the tempo of raising wages was excessively accelerated. 

And so on, and so forth. 

Such are the two fundamental guiding propositions that 
must serve as the torch, the beacon, in our work of construction 
in our country. 
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Permit me now to pass to the figures. 

But just one more digression. Our system of economy 
exhibits a certain diversity, it contains no less than five forms. 
There is one form of economy that is almost on the level of 
natural economy: the peasant farms that produce very little for 
the market. There is a second form of economy, the commodity 
production form—the peasant farms which produce chiefly for 
the market. There is a third form of economy—private 
capitalism, which is not dead, which has revived and will con- 
tinue to revive, within certain limits, as long as we have NEP. 
The fourth form of economy is state capitalism, i.e., the capi- 
talism that we have permitted and are able to control and restrict 
in the way the proletarian state wishes. Lastly, there is the fifth 
form—socialist industry, i.e., our state industry, in which produc- 
tion does not involve two antagonistic ċlasses—the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie—but only one class—the proletariat. 

I should like to say a word or two about these five forms of 
economy, because otherwise it will be difficult to understand the 
group of figures I intend to quote and the trend that is observed 
in the development of our industry ; the more so that Lenin 
already dealt in considerable detail with these five forms of 
economy in our social system!®? and taught us to take the struggle 
among these forms into account in our work of construction. 

I should like to say a word or two about state capitalism and 
about state industry, the latter being of a socialist type, in order 
to clear up the misunderstandings and confusion that have arisen 
in the Party around this question. 

Would it be right to call our state industry, state-capitalist 
industry? No. Why? Because under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, state capitalism is a form of organisation of produc- 
tion involving two classes: an exploiting class which owns the 
means of production, and an exploited class which does not own 
the means of production. No matter what special form state 
capitalism may assume, it must nevertheless remain capitalist in 
its nature. When Ilyich analysed state capitalism, he had in 
mind primarily concessions. Let us take concessions and see 
whether two classes are involved in them. Yes, they are. The 
class of capitalists, i.e., the concessionaires, who exploit and 
temporarily own the means of production, and the class of prole- 
tarians, whom the concessionaite exploits. That we have no 
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elements of socialism here is evident if only from the fact that 
nobody would dare turn up at a concession enterprise to start 
a campaign to increase productivity of labour, for everybody 
knows that a concession enterprise is not a socialist enterprise, 
but one alien to socialism. 

Let us take another type of enterprise—state enterprises. 
Are they state-capitalist enterprises? No, they are not. Why? 
Because they involve not two classes, but one class, the working 
class, which through its state owns the instruments and means 
of production and which is not exploited; for the maximum 
amount of what is produced in these enterprises over and above 
wages is used for the further expansion of industry, i.e., for 
the improvement of the conditions of the working class as a 
whole. 

It may be said that, after all, this is not complete socialism, 
bearing in mind the survivals of bureaucracy persisting in the 
managing bodies of our enterprises. That is true, but it does not 
contradict the fact that state industry belongs to the socialist 
type of production. There are two types of production: the 
capitalist, including the state-capitalist, type, where there are two 
classes, where production is carried on for the profit of the 
capitalist ; and there is the other type, the socialist type of pro- 
duction, where there is no exploitation, where the means. of 
production belong to the working class, and where the enterprises 
are run not for the profit of an alien class, but for the expansion 
of industry in the interests of the workers as a whole. That is 
just what Lenin said, that our state enterprises are enterprises 
of a consistently socialist type. 

Here an analogy with our state could be drawn. Our state, 
too, is not called a bourgeois state, for, according to Lenin, it 
is a new type of state, the proletarian type of state. Why? 
Because our state apparatus does not- function for the purpose 
of oppressing the working class, as is the case with all bourgeois 
states without exception, but for the purpose of emancipating 
the working class from the oppression of the bourgeoisie. That 
is why our state is a proletarian type of state, although any 
amount of trash and survivals of the past can be found in the 
state apparatus. Lenin, who proclaimed our Soviet system a 
proletarian type of state, castigated it for its bureaucratic survi- 
vals more strongly than: anybody else. Nevertheless, he asserted 
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all the time that our state is a new proletarian type of state. 
A distinction must be drawn between the type of state and the 
heritage and survivals still persisting in the system and apparatus 
of the state. It is equally imperative to draw a distinction be- 
tween the bureaucratic survivals in state enterprises and the type 
of structure of industry that we call the socialist type. It is 
wrong to say that because our economic bodies, or our trusts, 
suffer from mistakes, bureaucracy, and so forth, our state industry 
is not socialist. It is wrong to say that. If that were true, our 
state, which is of the proletarian type, would also not be prole- 
tarian. I can name quite a number of bourgeois apparatuses that 
function better and more economically than our proletarian state 
apparatus ; but that does not mean that our state apparatus is 
not proletarian, that our type of sate apparatus is not superior 
to the bourgeois type. Why? Because, although that bourgeois 
apparatus functions better, it functions for the capitalist, whereas 
our proletarian state apparatus, even if it does fumble sometimes, 
after all functions for the proletariat and against the bourgeoisie. 

That fundamental difference must not be forgotten. 

The same must be said about state industry. We must not, 
because of the defects and survivals of bureaucracy that are to 
be found in the managing bodies of our state enterprises, and 
which will exist for some time yet, we must not, because of 
those survivals and defects, forget that, in their nature, our enter- 
prises are socialist enterprises. At the Ford plants, for example, 
which function efficiently, there may be less thieving, nevertheless 
they function for the benefit” of Ford, a capitalist, whereas our 
enterprises, where thieving takes place sometimes, and things 
do not always run smoothly, nevertheless function for the benefit 
of the proletariat. 

That fundamental difference must not be forgotten. 

Let us now pass to the figures concerning our national 
economy as a whole. 

Agriculture. Its gross output in 1924-25, comparing its level 
with the pre-war level, that of 1913, reached 71 per cent. In 
other words, the output in 1913 amounted to something over 
12,000 million rubles at pre-war prices, and in 1924-25, the out- 
put amounting to something over 9,000 million rubles. In the 
coming year, 1925-26, we anticipate, on the basis of data of our 
Planning bodies, a further rise’ that will bring the output up to 
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11,000 million rubles, i.e., up to 91 per cent of the pre-war level. 
Agriculture is growing—such is the natural conclusion to be 
drawn. 

Industry. Taking all industry—state, concession and private 
—its gross output in 1913 amounted to 7,000 million rubles ; 
in 1924-25, the gross output amounted to 5,000 million. That 
is 71 per cent of the pre-war level. Our planning bodies anti- 
cipate that next year output will reach 6,500 million, i.e., it will 
amount to about 93 per cent of the pre-war level. Industry is 
rising. This year it rose faster than agriculture. 

Special reference must be made to the question of electrifica- 
tion. The GOELRO plan in 1921 provided for the erection in 
the course of 10-15 years of thirty electric power stations of a 
total capacity of 1,500,000 kw. at a cost of 800,000,000 gold 
rubles. Before the October Revolution, the total capacity of 
electric power stations amounted to 402,000 kw. Up to the 
present we have built stations with a total capacity of 152,350 kw. 
and it is planned to put into operation in 1926 a total capacity 
of 326,000 kw. If development continues at that rate, the plan 
for the electrification of the U.S.S.R. will be fulfilled in ten years, 
i.e., approximately by 1932 (the earliest date planned for). 
Parallel with the growth in electric power construction runs the 
growth of the electrical engineering industry, the 1925-26 pro- 
gramme of which provides for bringing output up to 165-170 per 
cent of the pre-war level. It must be observed, however, that 
the erection of big hydro-electric power stations leads to a large 
Over-expenditure of funds compared with what had been planned. 
For example, the original estimate for the Volkhov project 
amounted to 24,300,000 “conventional” rubles, but by Septem- 
ber 1925 it had risen to 95,200,000 chervonets rubles, which is 
59 per cent of the funds spent on the erection of the first priority 
stations, although the capacity of the Volkhov project amounts 
to 30 per cent of the capacity of those stations. The original 
estimate for the Zemo-Avchaly station amounted to 2,600,000 
gold rubles, but the latest request amounts to about 16,000,000 
chervonets rubles, of which about 12,000,000 have already been 
spent. 

If we compare the output of state and co-operative industry, 
associated in one way or another, with the output of private 
industry, we get the following: in 1923-24, the output of state 
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and co-operative industry amounted to 76.3 per cent of the total 
industrial output for the year, while that of private industry 
amounted to 23.7 per cent; in 1924-25, however, the output 
of state and co-operative industry amounted to 79.3 per cent of 
the total, and that of private industry was no longer 23.7 per 
cent, but 20.7 per cent. 

The relative importance of private industry declined in this 
period. It is anticipated that next year the share of state and 
‘co-operative industry will amount to about 80 per cent, while 
that of private industry will sink to 20 per cent. In absolute 
figures, private industry is growing, but as state and co-operative 
industry is growing faster, the relative importance of private 
industry is progressively declining. 

That is a fact that must be reckoned with, and which shows 
that the preponderance of socialist industry over private industry 
is an indisputable fact. 

If we take property concentrated in the hands of the state 
and property in the hands of private business people, we find 
that in this sphere too—I have the State Planning Commission's 
‘control figures in mind—preponderance is on the side of the prole- 
tarian state, for the state possesses capital funds amounting to 
not less than 11,700 millions (chervonets rubles), whereas pri- 
vate owners, mainly peasant farms, possess funds amounting to 
not more than 7,500 millions. 

This fact shows that socialised funds constitute a very large 
‘share of the total, and this share is growing compared with the 
‘share of property in the non-socialised sector. 

For all that, our system as a whole cannot yet be called either 
capitalist or socialist. Our system as a whole is transitional from 
capitalism to socialism—a system in which privately-owned 
peasant production still preponderates as regards volume of out- 
put, but in which the share of socialist industry is steadily grow- 
ing. The share of socialist industry is growing in such a way 
‘that, taking advantage of its concentration and organisation, 
taking advantage of the fact that we have the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, that transport is in the hands of the state, that the 
‘credit system and the banks are ours—taking advantage of all 
this, our socialist industry, the share of which in the total volume 
of national production is growing step by step, this industry is 
advancing and is beginning to gain the upper hand over private 
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industry and to adapt to itself and take the lead over all the other 
forms of economy. Such is the fate of the countryside—it must 
follow the lead of the towns, of large-scale industry. 


That is the fundamental conclusion that follows if we raise 
the question of the character of our system, of the share of 
socialist industry in this system, of the share of private capitalist 
industry in it and, lastly, of the share of small commodity— 
chiefly peasant—production in the total national economy. 

A word or two about the state budget. You no doubt know: 
that it has grown to 4,000 million rubles. Counting in pre-war 
tubles, our state budget amounts to not less than 71 per cent 
of the state budget of the pre-war period. Further, if to the 
amount of the general state budget, we add the amounts of the 
local budgets, as far as they can be calculated, our total state 
budget will amount to not less than 74.6 per cent of the 1913 
budget. A characteristic feature is that in our state budget the: 
proportion of non-tax revenues is much higher than that of 
revenues from taxes. All this also shows that our economy is 
growing and making progress. 


The question of the profits that we obtained from our state 
and co-operative enterprises last year is of very great importance, 
because ours is a country poor in capital, a country that does not 
obtain big loans from abroad. We must closely scrutinise our 
industrial and trading enterprises, our banks and co-operatives, 
in order to ascertain what we can have at our disposal for the: 
purpose of further expanding our industry. In 1923-24, state: 
industry of Union importance and industry under the Chief Metal’ 
Board yielded a profit of, I think, about 142,000,000 chervonets: 
rubles. Of this sum, 71,000,000 were assigned as state revenue.. 
In 1924-25 we already have 315,000,000. Of this sum, it is. 
planned to assign 173,000,000 as state revenue. 

State trade of Union importance yielded in 1923-24 about: 
37,000,000, of which 14,000,000 went as state revenue. In: 
1925, the amount is smaller—22,000,000, as a result of the 
policy of reducing prices. Of this sum about 10,000,000 will 
go as state revenue. 


From our foreign trade in 1923-24 we obtained a profit’ 


of something over 26,000,000 rubles, of which about 17,000,000) 
went as state revenue. In 1925, foreign trade will yield or. 
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rather, has already yielded, 44,000,000. Of this sum 29,000,000 
will go as state revenue. 

According to the calculations of the People’s Commissariat 
of Finance, in 1923-24 the banks yielded a profit of 46,000,000, 
of which 18,000,000 went as state revenue ; in 1924-25 the profit 
amounted to over 97,000,000, of which 5 1,000,000 have gone as 
state revenue, 

The consumer co-operatives in 1923-24 yielded a profit of 
57,000,000 and the agricultural co-operatives—4,000,000. 

The figures I have just quoted are more or less understated. 
You know why. You know how our economic bodies calculate 
with a view to keeping as much as possible for the expansion 
of their enterprises. If these figures seem small to you, as indeed 
they are, then bear in mind that they are slightly understated. 

A few words about our foreign trade turn-over. 

If we take our trade turn-over for 1913 as 100, we shall 
find that our foreign trade in 1923-24 reached 21 per cent of the 
pre-war level, and in 1924-2526 per cent of the pre-war level. 
Exports in 1923-24 amounted to 522,000,000 rubles ; imports— 
439,000,000 ; total turn-over—961,000,000 ; favourable balance 
—83,000,000. In 1923-24 we had a favourable balance of trade. 
In 1924-25 exports amounted to 564,000,000 ; imports—708,000,- 
000 ; total turn-over—1,272 million ; balance—minus 144,000,- 
000. This year we ended our foreign trade with an unfavourable 
balance of 144,000,000. 

Permit me to dwell on this somewhat. 

People here are often inclined to attribute this unfavourable 
balance of trade in the past economic year to the fact that we 
imported a large quantity of grain this year owing to the crop 
failure. But we imported grain amounting to 83,000,000, 
Whereas the trade deficit amounts to 144,000,000. What does 
that deficit lead to? To this : by buying more than we sell, by 
importing more than we export, we put in jeopardy our balance 
of payments and therefore our currency as well. We received 
a directive from the Thirteenth Party Congress that the Party 
Should at all costs secure a favourable balance of trade.104 J 
must admit that all of us, both the Soviet bodies and the Central 
Committee, committed a gross error here in failing to carry out 
the directive given us. It was difficult to carry it out ; neverthe- 
less we could have obtained at least a small favourable balance if 
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we had made a real effort. We committed this gross error and 
the congress must rectify it. Incidentally, the Central Committee 
itself attempted to rectify it in November this year at a special 
meeting at which it examined the figures of our imports and 
‘exports and adopted a decision that next year—at that meeting 
we outlined the cihef elements of our foreign trade for the coming 
year—that next year our foreign trade should end with a favour- 
able balance of at least 100,000,000. That is essential. That 
is absolutely essential for a country like ours, where we have 
little capital, where import of capital from abroad does not take 
place, or only to a minimal degree, and where the balance of 
payments, its equilibrium, must be maintained by the balance 
of trade in order to prevent our chervonets currency from being 
shaken and in order, by maintaining our currency, to preserve 
the possibility of further expanding our industry and agriculture. 
You have all experienced what an unstable currency means. We 
must not fall into such an unfortunate position again ; we must 
take all measures to eradicate all factors that could later on result 
in conditions capable of shaking our currency. 

Such are the figures and considerations concerning our national 
economy as a whole, concerning industry and agriculture in parti- 
cular, concerning the relative importance of socialist industry in 
relation to the other forms of economy, and concerning those 
leading ideas in the building of socialism of which I have spoken, 
and which the Central Committee of our Party takes as the basis 
for its stand. 


2. Industry and Agriculture 


If, further, we take the questions that directly concern the 
interrelations of industry and agriculture now and in the immediate 
future, they can be reduced to the following points. 

Firstly. We are still an agrarian country : agricultural output 
predominates over industrial output. As regards industry, -the 
main thing is that it has already approached the limit of the pre- 
war level, that further steps in industry mean developing it on a 
new technical basis, with the utilisation of new equipment and 
the building of new plants. That is a very difficult matter. To 
step across this threshold, to pass from the policy of utilising to 
the utmost all that we have had in industry to the policy of building 
up a new industry on a new technical basis, on the basis of build- 
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ing new plants, to cross this threshold calls for large amounts of 
capital. As, however, we suffer from a considerable shortage of 
capital, the further development of our industry will, in all pro- 
bability, proceed at a less rapid tempo than it has done up to now. 

That is not the case in agriculture. It cannot be said that all 
the potentialities latent in agriculture on its present technical basis 
are already exhausted. Unlike industry, agriculture can make 
rapid progress for a certain time even on its present technical basis. 
Even simply raising the culture of the peasant, literacy, even a 
simple thing like cleaning seed, could increase the gross output 
of agriculture 10-15 per cent. Just reckon up what that 
means for the entire country. Such are the potentialities still 
latent in agriculture. That is why the further development of 
agriculture does not, for the time being, encounter the technical 
difficulties that our industry does. That is why the discrepancy 
between the balance of output of industry and the balance of out- 
put of agriculture will continue to grow during the next few years, 
because agriculture possesses a number of inherent potentialities 
which are far from being utilised yet, and which are due to be 
utilised during the next few years. 

What are our tasks in view of this circumstance ? 

First of all, to raise our large-scale state industry at all costs, 
Overcoming the difficulties that confront us. Next, to raise the 
local type of Soviet industry. Comrades, we cannot concentrate 
only on the development of Union industry, because Union 
industry, our centralised trusts and syndicates, cannot satisfy all the 
the diverse tastes and requirements of a 140,000,000-population, 
To be able to satisfy these requirements, we must see to it that life, 
industrial life, is pulsating in every district, ‘in every okrug, in every 
gubernia, region and natonal republic. Unless we unleash the 
forces latent in the localities for the purpose of economic construc- 
tion, unless we lend local industry every support, beginning with 
the districts and okrugs, unless we unleash all these forces, we 
shall not be able to achieve that general upswing of economic con- 
Struction in our country that Lenin spoke about. Unless we do 
this, unless we link the interests and benefits of the centre with 
the interests and benefits of the localities, we shall not solve the 
Problem of stimulating initiative in the work of construction, the 
Problem of a general economic upswing in the country, the prob- 
lem of securing the speediest industrialisation of the country. 
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Secondly. Formerly, the problem in relation to fuel was that 
of over-production. Now we are approaching the problem of a 
fuel crisis, because our industry is growing faster than the fuel 
supply. We are approaching the level on which our country stood 
under the bourgeois system, when there was a shortage of fuel 
and we were obliged to import it. In other words, the position 
is that there is a discrepancy between the balance of fuel output 
and the balance of output of industry, the requirements of 
industry. Hence the task of accelerating the development of our 
fuel industry, of improving its technical equipment, so that its 
development should overtake, should be able to overtake, the 
development of industry. 

Thirdly. There is some discrepancy between the balance of 
output of metals and the balance of the national economy as a 
whole. If we calculate the minimum metal requirements and the 
maximum possibility of producing metals, we shall find that we 
have a shortage running into tens of millions. Under these condi- 
tions, our economy, and our industry in particular, cannot make 
further progress. That is why this circumstance must receive 
special attention. Metal is the foundation of foundations of our 
industry, and its balance of output must be made to correspond 
to the balance of industry and transport. 

Fourthly, The discrepancy between the balance of our skilled 
labour power and the balance of our industry. A number of 
figures have been published in the press and I will not quote 
them ; I will merely say that the additional skilled labour power 
required for the whole of industry in 1925-26 amounts to 433,000 
people, and we can supply only a fourth of the number required, 

Fifthly. I should like to mention one other defect and dis- 
crepancy, namely, that the standards for using railway rolling 
stock exceed all limits. The demand for rolling stock is so great 
that next year we shall be obliged to use locomotives and freight 
wagons, not to 100 per cent of their capacity, but 120-130 per 
cent. Thus, the fixed capital of the People’s Commissariat of 
Transport will be subjected to execssive wear and tear, and we 
may be faced with disaster in the near future if we do not take 
resolute measures. 

Such are all the defects and discrepancies which exist in our 
national economy in general, and in our industry in particular, 
and which must be overcome. ‘ 
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Permit me now to Pass to questions concerning trade. The 
figures show that in this sphere, as in the industrial sphere, the 
relative importance of state-based trade is increasing as compared 
with trade on a Private capitalist basis. If we take the total 
internal trade turn-over before the war as being equal to 20,000 


24 amounted to 10,000 million, i.e., 50 per cent of pre-war, 
while that for 1924-25 equals 14,000 million, i.e., 70 per cent. 


1923-24, the state’s share amounted to 45 per cent of the total 
internal trade turn-over ; the share of the co-operatives was 19 
per cent, and the share of Private capital 35 per cent. In the 
following year, i.e., in 1924-25, the state’s share amounted to 50 
per cent ; the share of the Co-operatives, instead of 19 per cent, 
Was 24.7 per cent, and the share of private capital, instead of 35 
Per cent, was 24.9 per cent. The share of private capital in the 
total turn-over is falling ; the shares of the state and of the co- 
‘Operatives are rising. If we divide the turn-over into two Parts, 
Wholesale and retail, we shall see the same trend. The state’s 
Share of wholesale trade in 1923-24 amounted to something over 
62 per cent of the total turn-over ; in 1924-25 it amounted to 68.9 
Per cent. An obvious increase. The share of the co-operatives 
Shows an increase from 15 to 19 per cent. The share of Private 
trade was 21 per cent ; now it is 11 per cent. In retail trade, the 
State’s share in 1923-24 amounted to 16 per cent 3 in 1924-25 it 
Was almost 23 per cent. The co-operatives’ share of retail trade 
last year was 25.9 Per cent, and in 1924-25 it was 32.9 per cent. 
The growth is beyond doubt. Private capital’s share of the retail 
trade in 1923-24 amounted to 57 per cent ; now it is 44.3 per cent. 
We have obviously crossed the threshold in the sphere of retail 
trade. Last year, private capital predominated in retail trade ; 
this year, the state and the co-operatives predominate. 

The growth of the importance of the state and the co-opera- 
tives in the procurement of raw materials and grain is shown by 
the following figures : oil seeds in 1924-25—65 per cent; flax 
7—94 per cent ; raw cotton—almost 100 per cent ; grain in 1923- 

75 per cent and in 1924-25—70 per cent. Here we have 
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a slight drop. On the whole, the growth of the state and co- 
operative bases in the sphere of internal trade is beyond doubt, 
both as regards wholesale and retail trade. 

Although the state’s share of grain procurement is prepon- 
derant, nevertheless, it is not growing as much as it did last year, 
and that points to mistakes committed in the procurement of 
grain. The fact of the matter is that the miscalculation in regard 
to procurement was a miscalculation not only on the part of the 
Soviet bodies, but also of the Central Committee, for it is the 
latter’s duty to supervise the Soviet bodies, and it is responsible 
for everything they do. The miscalculation consists in the fact 


“that when planning we failed to take into account that this year 


the state of the market, the conditions for grain procurement, 
presented something new, something special, compared with last 
year and the year before. This is the first year in which we have 


come into the grain market without resorting to coercive adminis-. 


trative measures, in which we have reduced the burden of taxation, 
the tax pressure, to a minimum, and in which the peasants and 
the government’s agents come face to face in the market as equals. 
These were the circumstances that were left out of account by our 
planning bodies, which intended by January 1, 1926, to procure 
70 per cent of the total grain procurement for the year. We 
failed to take into account the fact that the peasant is also able to 
manoeuvre, that he puts his currency commodity—wheat—into 
store for the future in anticipation of a further rise in prices, and. 
prefers, for the time being, to come into the market with other, 
less valuable grain. That is what we failed to take into account.. 
In view of this, the plan for grain procurement has been revised, 
and the plan for grain exports has been reduced, just as the plan 
for imports is also being correspondingly reduced. The exports 
and imports plan is being revised ; it has to show a favourable 
balance of trade of not less than a hundred million rubles, but 
it has not yet been finally drawn up. 


4. Classes, Their Activity, 
Their Correlation 


The development of the national economy in the country has led 
to an improvement in the material conditions primarily of the work- 
ing class. The declassing of the working class has become a thing of 
the remote past. The restoration and growth of the working 
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class are proceeding at a rapid rate. Here are the figures accord- 
ing to data of the People’s Commissariat of Labour: on April 
1, 1924, counting all workers, in all forms of industry, including 
small-scale industry, including seasonal workers and agricultural 
labourers, we had 5,500,000 workers, of whom 1,000,000 were 
agricultural labourers and 760,000 unemployed. On October 1, 
1925, we already had over 7,000,000 workers, of whom 1,200,000 
were agricultural labourers and 715,000 unemployed. The 
growth of the working class is beyond doubt. 

The average monthly wage per worker in industry as a whole, 
in chervonets rubles, amounted in April 1925 to 35 rubles, or 
62 per cent of the pre-war average. In September 1925 it was 
50 rubles, or 88.5 per cent of the pre-war average. Some 
branches have exceeded the pre-war level. The average daily real 
Wage per worker in commodity rubles amounted in April 1925 
to 0.88 ruble and in September 1925 to 1 ruble 21 kopeks. The 
average output per man-day worked in industry as a whole 
amounted, in pre-war rubles, to 4.18 in April 1924, but in 1925 
it amounted to 6.14 i.e., 85 per cent of the pre-war average. If 
‘we take the relation between wages and productivity of labour 
month by month we shall find that they run in parallel ‘lines : 
when wages rise, productivity of labour rises. But in June and 
July wages rose ; productivity of labour, however, rose less than 
wages. That was due to holidays and to the influx of new strata 
of workers—semi-peasants—into the mills and factories. 

Now as regards wage funds. According to data of the 
People’s Commissariat of Labour, wage funds (I have in mind 
industry, leaving out other branches) amounted in 1923-24 to 
808,000,000 ; in 1924-25 they amounted to over 1,200 million ; 
the estimate for 1925-26 is 1,700 million rubles. 

I shall not, comrades, speak of the needs for which the social 
insurance funds are used, everybody knows that. Permit me to 
mention one general figure to enable you to judge how much the 
proletarian state spends on workers’ insurance. The total number 
of insured workers in 1924-25 was 6,700,000 ; the estimate for 
1925-26 is 7,000,000. The average assignment calculated on the 
Wage budget amounted in 1924-25 to 14.6 per cent ; the estimate 
for 1925-26 is 13.84 per cent. Expressing this in gross figures, 
the amount expended on this in 1924-25 was 422,000,000 rubles ; 
the estimate for 1925-26 is 588,000,000. Perhaps it will not be 


26 
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„superfluous to inform you that from the fund that was allocated 
last year a certain sum was left in the social insurance coffers, 
amounting to 71,000,000 rubles. 

As regards the peasants, the increase in the output of agri- 
culture was naturally bound to be reflected in an improvement in 
the material conditions of the peasant population. According 
to data of our planning bodies, the personal consumption of the 
peasant population, the percentage increase in this consumption, 
is higher than the percentage increase in the consumption of the 
urban population. The peasant has begun to feed better, and he 
retains a far larger share of his production for himself, for his 
personal consumption, than was the case last year. 

What assistance did the proletarian state render the households 
of the poor peasants, those who had suffered from the crop 
failure? The People’s Commissariat of Finance calculates that 
financial assistance to poor peasants in 1924-25 amounted, in 
preliminary figures, not quite exact, to 100-105 million rubles, 
of which tax and insurance exemptions constituted about 60,000,- 
000 rubles ; furthermore, disbursements from the fund for com- 
bating the consequences of the crop failure amounted to 24,000,- 
000 rubles, and credits to 12,000,000 tubles. Assistance to 
victims of the crop failure in 1924 covered an area_with a popula- 
tion of over 7,000,000. The total spent for this purpose 
amounted to 108-110 million rubles, of which 71,000,000 came 
from the state budget and 38,000,000 from the funds of public 
organisations and banking institutions. In addition to this, a 
fund of 77,000,000 was set up for combating drought. Such 
was the assistance that the proletarian state rendered the poor 
strata of the peasantry, inadequate assistance, of course, but such 
as deserves a word or two of comment. 

Improvement of the material conditions of the working class 
and of the peasantry is a fundamental premise of all progress in 
the sphere of our construction work. We see that this premise 
already exists. 

A few words about the increase in the activity of the masses. 
The chief thing in our internal situation, that which strikes the 
eye and which one cannot possibly get away from, is that as 4 
consequence of the improvement in the material conditions of the 
workers and peasants there has been an increase in their political 
activity, they have become more critical in their attitude towards 
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our shortcomings, they are speaking more loudly about the defects 
in our practical work. We have entered- a period of greater 
activity of all classes and all social groupings. The working class 
has become more active, the peasantry, with all its groupings, has 
become more active, as also the new bourgeoisie, its agents in 
the countryside (the kulaks) and its representatives among the 
intelligentsia. This fact served as the basis for the turn in our 
policy which is expressed in the decisions of the Fourteenth 
Party Conference. The policy of revitalising the Soviets, the 
policy of revitalising the co-operatives and the trade unions, the 
concessions to the peasantry as regards precise regulation of 
questions of renting and leasing land and hiring labour, the 
material assistance for the poor peasants, the policy of a stable 
alliance with the middle peasants, the elimination of the remnants 
of war communism—it is these, chiefly, that express the Party’s 
new course in the countryside. You are well aware what the 
situation was in the countryside at the end of last year and in the 
beginning of this year. General discontent among the peasantry 
Was growing, and here and there even attempts at revolt occurred. 
Those were the circumstances which determined the Party’s new 
course in the countryside. 

Such are the foundations of the Party’s policy towards the 
peasantry in the period of the rise in the activity and organisation 
of the masses ; a policy calculated to regulate relationships in the 
Countryside, to raise there the prestige of the proletariat and its 
Party, and to ensure a stable alliance of the proletariat and poor 
peasants with the middle peasantry. 

You know that this policy has fully justified itself, 


5. Lenin’s Three Slogans 
“on the Peasant Question 


Did we act rightly in steering a course towards the middle 
peasantry ? How does the matter stand with the new course 
from the aspect of principle? Have we any directives from Lenin 
On this score ? 

It is said that the Second Congress of the Comintern adopted 
a resolution on the peasant question stating that only the poor 
Peasants can be the ally of the proletariat in the epoch of the 
Struggle for power, that the middle peasants can only be neutra- 
lised. Is that true? It is true. In writing that resolution, 
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Lenin had in mind parties advancing towards power. We, how- 
ever, are a party that-has already come to power. That is where 
the difference lies. On the question of the peasantry, on the 
question of the alliance between the workers and the peasantry, 
or individual strata of the peasantry, Leninism has three basic 
slogans, corresponding to the three periods of the revolution. 
The whole point is correctly to discern the transition from one 
slogan to the next, and from that to the third. 

Formerly, when we were advancing towards the bourgeois 
revolution, when we Bolsheviks first outlined our tactics in relation 
to the peasantry, Lenin said : alliance with the whole of the 
peasantry against the tsar and the landlords, at the same time 
neutralising the Cadet bourgeoisie. With that slogan we, at that 
time, advanced towards the bourgeois revolution and we achieved 
victory. That was the first stage of our revolution. 

Later, when we had reached the second stage, October, Lenin 
issued a new slogan, corresponding to the new situation : alliance 
of the proletariat with the poor peasantry against all the bourgeois, 
at the same time neutralising the middle peasantry. That is a 
slogan essential for Communist Parties which are advancing tow- 
ards power. And even when they have won power, but have 
not yet consolidated it, they cannot count on an alliance with the 
middle peasant. The middle peasant is a cautious man. He 
looks round to see who is going to come out on top, he waits, 
and only when you have gained the upper hand, when you have 
expelled the landlords and the bourgeois, does he enter into 
alliance with you. That is the nature of the middle peasant. 
Hence, at the second stage of the revolution we no longer ad- 
vanced the slogan of alliance of the workers with the whole of the 
peasantry, but the slogan of alliance of the proletariat with the 
poor peasantry. 

And after that? After that, when we had sufficiently con- 
solidated our power, when we had repulsed the attacks of the 
imperialists and had entered the period of extensive socialist 
construction, Lenin advanced a third slogan—a stable alliance of 
the proletariat and poor peasantry with the middle peasantry- 
That is the only correct slogan corresponding to the new period 
of our revolution, the period of extensive construction. It is 
correct not only because we can now count on an alliance, but 
also because, in building socialism, we have to operate not only 
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with millions, but tens of millions of people of the countryside. 
It is impossible to build socialism otherwise. Socialism does not 
embrace only the towns. Socialism is that organisation of eco- 
nomy which unites industry and agriculture on the basis of the 
socialisation of the means and instruments of production. If 
those two branches of economy are not united, socialism is 
impossible. 

That is how the matter stands with the slogans of Leninism 
on alliance with the peasantry. 

What Lenin said at the Second Congress of the Comintern 
was absolutely correct, for when you are advancing towards 
power, or have not yet managed to consolidate power after cap- 
turing it, you can count only on an alliance with the poor peasantry 
and on neutralising the middle peasantry. But when you have 
consolidated your position, after you have captured power, have 
begun to build, and when you already have to operate with tens 
of millions of people, alliance of the proletariat and poor peasants 
with the middle peasants is the only correct slogan. 

This transition from the old slogan “alliance of the proletariat ` 
with the poor peasartry,” from the old slogan of neutralising the 
middle peasantry to the slogan of a stable alliance with the middle 
peasantry, took place as far back as the Eighth Congress of our 
Party. Permit me to quote a passage from Ilyich’s speech in 
opening the congress. Here it is : 


“The best representatives of socialism of the old days—when they 
still believed in revolution and served it theoretically and ideologically— 
spoke of neutralising the peasantry, i.e., of turning the middle peasantry 
into a social stratum which, if it did not actively aid the revolution of the 
proletariat, at least would not hinder it, would be neutral and not take 
the side of our enemies. This abstract, theoretical presentation of the 
problem.is perfectly clear to us. But it is not enough. We have entered 
a phase of socialist construction in which we must draw up concrete and 
detailed basic rules and instructions which have been tested by the ex- 
perience of our work in the countryside, and by which we must be guided 
in order to achieve a stable alliance with the middle peasantry. ”™® 


Such is the theoretical basis of the Party’s policy, calculated 
to achieve in the present historical period a stable alliance with 
the middle peasantry. 

Whoever thinks of using the resolution of the Second Con- 


* All italics mine.—J. St. 
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gress of the Comintern, which Lenin wrote, to refute these words 
of Lenin’s, let him say so frankly. 

That is how the question stands in theory. We do not take 
a separate part of Lenin’s teaching, we take the whole. Lenin had 
three slogans in relation to the peasantry: one—during the 
bourgeois revolution, another—during the October Revolution, 
and a third—after the consolidation of the power of the Soviets. 
Whoever thinks of substituting some single general slogan for 
these three, commits a very gross error. 

That is how the question stands in theory. In practice, it 
stands as follows: after carrying through the October Revolution, 
after expelling the landlords and distributing the land among 
the peasants, it is clear that we have made Russia into a more 
or less middle-peasant country, as Lenin expressed it, and today 
the middle peasants constitute the majority in the countryside, 
notwithstanding the process of differentiation. 

Differentiation is, of course, proceeding. Under NEP at the 
present stage, it cannot be otherwise. But it is ‘proceeding 
“at a slow pace. Recently, I read a handbook, issued, 
I think, by the Agitation and Propaganda Department of the 
Central Committee, and another handbook, issued, if I am not 
mistaken, by the Agitation and Propaganda Department of the 
Leningrad organisation.. If we are to believe these handbooks, 
it appears that under the tsar the poor peasants in this country 
constituted somewhere about 60 per cent, but now they con- 
stitute 75 per cent; that under the tsar the kulaks constituted 
5 per cent, but now—8 or 12 per cent; under the tsar there 
were so many middle peasants, but now there are fewer. I don’t 
want to indulge in strong language, but it must be said that these 
figures are worse than counter-revolution. How can a man who 
thinks in a Marxist way invent a thing like that, and print it, 
too, and in a handbook at that? As a member of the Central 
Committee, I, too, of course, am answerable for this incredible 
blunder. If, under the tsar, a policy of creating kulaks was 
practised, private property in land existed and land could be 
bought and sold (which exceptionally aggravates differentiation), 
if the government was such that it forced differentiation to the 
utmost, and, for all that, the poor peasants constituted no 
more than 60 per cent, how could it happen that under our 
government, under the Soviet Government, when private pro- 
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perty in land does not exist, i.e., the land is withdrawn from cir- 
culation and, consequently, this obstacle to differentiation exists, 
after we have been busy with dekulakisation for a couple of 
years and to this day have not abandoned all methods of dekula- 
kisation, when we are conducting a special credit and co-opera- 
tive policy which is unfavourable to differentiation—how could 
it happen that with these obstacles it turns out, allegedly, that 
there is much more differentiation today than under the tsar, many 
more kulaks and poor peasants than in the past? How can 
people who call themselves Marxists talk such absurd nonsense ? 
It is at once comic and tragic. (Laughter.) 

The same must be said about the ill-starred grain and fodder 
balance sheet issued by the Central Statistical Board in June, 
according to which the well-to-do peasants held 61 per cent of 
the surplus market grain, the poor peasants none, while the middle 
peasants held the rest. The funny thing about this is that a 
few months later the C.S.B. came out with a different figure: 
not 61 per cent, but 52 per cent. And recently, the C.S.B. has 
given a figure, not 52 per cent this time, but 42 per cent. Is 
that the way to calculate? We believe that the C.S.B. is a 
Citadel of science. We are of the opinion that without the 
C.S.B.’s figures not a single administrative body could calculate 
or plan. We consider that the C.S.B. should provide objective 
Statistics free from all pre-conceived opinions, for the attempt to 
fit statistics to any preconceived opinion is a crime. But, after 
this, how can we believe the C.S.B.’s figures if it has ceased to 
believe them itself ? 

More briefly. Since we have made the countryside middle- 
peasant in character as a result of the agrarian revolution, since 
the middle peasants constitute the majority in the countryside, 
in spite of the process of differentiation, and since our work of 
Construction and Lenin’s co-operative plan call for the enlistment 
of the bulk of the peasant masses in this work, then the policy of 
alliance with the middle peasants is, under NEP conditions, the 
only correct policy. 

Such is the practical aspect of the question. 

See how Lenin formulated our tasks when he gave the grounds 
for the New Economic Policy. Before me lies the draft of the 
Pamphlet The Tax in Kind, written by Lenin, in which he clearly 
and distinctly gives the fundamental guiding lines: 
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“Now, increasing the output of produce is becoming (has become) the 
pivot, the touchstone... - Consequently ; ‘stake’ on the middle peasants 


in agriculture. ; k j 
“The diligent peasant as the central figure’ of our economic upsurge 


(see Vol. XXVI, pp. 312-13). 


Thus, stake on the middle peasant in agriculture, the diligent 
peasant as the central figure of our economic upsurge. That is 
what Comrade Lenin wrote in 1921. 

It was this idea, comrades, that served as the basis of the 
decisions and of the concessions to the peasantry adopted at the 
Fourteenth, April, Conference of our Party. 

In what relation do the resolutions of the Fourteenth, April, 
Party Conference stand to the resolution on work among the poor 
peasants that the Central Committee unanimously adopted in 
October, just as it unanimously adopted the resolutions of the 
Fourteenth Conference? The main task that confronted us at 
the October Plenum of the Central Committee was to prevent the 
disruption of the policy we had worked out at the April Con- 
ference, the policy of a stable alliance with the middle peasants ; 
to prevent the disruption of this policy, for sentiment§ were ob- 
served in the Party expressing the view that the policy of a 
stable alliance with the middle peasants was wrong or unsuitable. 
Sentiments were also observed expressing the view that the policy 
of a stable alliance with the middle peasants implied for- 
getting the poor peasants, that somebody was trying to bring 
about a stable alliance with the middle peasants over the heads 
of the poor peasants. That is silly, comrades, but it is a fact, 
for such sentiments did exist. Was the question of the poor 
peasants something new for us when we gathered at the October 
Plenum? Of course not. As long as there are poor peasants, 
we must be in alliance with them. We learned that as far back 
as 1903 when Lenins pamphlet To the Village Poor!’ first 
appeared. Precisely because we are Marxists, because we are 
Communists, we must lean on the poor peasants in the country- 
side. Upon whom else can we lean? This question is not a 
new one; there was nothing new in it for us, whether in April 
or in October, whether at the conference or at the plenum of the 
Central Committee, nor could there be anything new in it. If 
the question of the poor peasants did come up after all, it did so 
in connection with the experience we had gained during the elec- 
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tions to the Soviets. What did we find? We had revitalised 
the Soviets. We had begun to implant Soviet democracy. But 
what for? After all, Soviet democracy means leadership by the 
working class. No Soviet democracy can be cailed genuinely 
Soviet and genuinely proletarian democracy if there is no leader- 
ship there by the proletariat and by its Party. But what does 
Soviet democracy with the leadership of the proletariat mean ? 
It means that the proletariat must have its agents in the country- 
side. Who must those agents be? Representatives of the poor 
peasants. But in what condition did the poor peasants find 
themselves when we revitalised the Soviets? In the most scattered 
and dispersed condition. It seemed, not only to certain elements 
among the poor peasants, but also to certain Communists, that 
abandoning dekulakisation and administrative pressure meant 
abandoning the poor peasants, foregetting their interests. And 
instead of conducting an organised struggle against the kulaks, 
they began to whine in the most disgraceful manner. 

What had to be done to overcome those sentiments? Firstly, 
it was necessary to carry out the task that the Fourteenth Party 
Conference had set the Party, i.e., to define the conditions, 
methods and measures for providing material assistance for the 
poor peasants. Secondly, it was necessary to issue the slogan 
‘of organising special groups of poor peasants for conducting an 
open political struggle to win over the middle peasants and to 
isolate the kulaks during the elections to the Soviets, elections in 
the co-operatives, etc. 

That is exactly what Comrade Molotov did in the theses on 
‘work among the poor peasants, as a result of his three months’ 
work on the Rural Commission of the Central Committee, theses 
that were unanimously approved by the October Plenum of the 
‘Central Committee. 

As you see, the resolution of the October Plenum of the 
‘Central Committee is the direct continuation of the decisions of 
the Fourteenth Conference. 

It was necessary, firstly, to present the question of material 
‘assistance concretely, so as to improve the material conditions 
of the poor peasants ; and, secondly, it was necessary to issue 
the slogan of organising the poor peasants. That is the new 
feature, the credit for which belongs wholly to Comrade Molotov ; 
the slogan of organising groups of poor peasants was his idea. 
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Why was the slogan of organising groups of poor peasants: 
needed? It was needed in order to put an end to the dispersion 
of the poor peasants and to give them an opportunity of organis- 
ing, with the aid of the Communists, into an independent political 
force capable of serving as an organised bulwark of the prole- 
tariat in the countryside in the struggle against the kulaks, in the 
struggle to win over the middle peasants. The poor peasants are 
still imbued with a dependent mentality ; they put their hopes in 
the GPU, in officials, in whatever you like, except in themselves, 
in their own strength. It is from this passivity and dependent 
mentality that the minds of the poor peasants must be freed. We 
must issue the slogan for the poor peasants that they must, at 
last, stand on their own feet, that they must, with the aid of the 
Communist Party and with the aid of the state, organise them- 
selves into groups ; that in the arena of the Soviets, in the arena 
of the cooperatives, in the arena of the Peasant Committees, 
in all the arenas of rural public life, they must learn to fight 
the kulaks, to fight, however, not by appealing to the GPU, but 
by a political struggle, by an organised struggle. Only in that 
way can the poor peasants become steeled, only in that way can 
the poor peasants be organised, only in that way can the poor 
peasants be transformed from a dependent group into a bulwark 
of the proletariat in the countryside, 

That is why the question of the poor peasants was brought 
forward in October. 


6. Two Dangers and Two Deviations 
in Regard to the Peasant Question 


In connection with the peasant question, two deviations are 
observed in our Party. A deviation in the direction of belittling 
the kulak danger, and a deviation in the direction of ex- 
aggerating it, in the direction of belittling and under-estimat- 
ing the role of the middle peasants. I will not say that there 
is anything fatal for us in these deviations. A deviation is a 
deviation ; a deviation is something that has not yet taken definite 
shape. A deviation is the beginning of an error. Either we 
allow this error to develop—and then things will become serious S 
or we nip it in the bud—and then the danger will be removed. 
A deviation is something erroneous that will produce its results. 
later if not checked in time. 
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A word or two about under-estimating the kulak danger. 
There is talk about a kulak deviation. That is foolish, of course. 
There cannot be a kulak deviation in the Party. The point at 
issue is not a kulak deviation, but a deviation in the direction 
of under-estimating the kulak danger. Even if nobody had 
fallen victim to this deviation, even if nobody had adopted the 
standpoint of this deviation, some people would have done so 
eventually, because development in our country is proceeding 
in the direction of some revival of capitalism, and the revival of 
capitalism, is bound to create confusion around our Party. On 
the other hand, socialist industry is developing in our country, 
and a struggle is going on between it and private capital. 
Which will outstrip the other? At present, preponderance is 
on the side of the socialist elements. We shall get both the 
kulaks and the urban private capitalists under our control. So 
far, however, the fact remains that the kulaks are growing, and 
we have not beaten them economically by a long way yet. The 
kulaks are mustering their forces, that is indisputable ; and who- 
ever fails to see this, whoever says that this is of no importance, 
that the kulak is a bogey, puts the Party in danger of losing its 
vigilance and of finding itself disarmed in the struggle against 
the kulaks, in the struggle against capitalism, for the kulak is the 
agent of capitalism in the countryside. i 

There is talk about Bogushevsky. Of course, his is not a 
kulak deviation. His deviation is in the direction of under-esti- 
mating the kulak danger. If his were a kulak deviation, he 
would have to be expelled from the Party. Up to now, however, 
as far as I know, nobody has demanded his expulsion from the 
Party. This deviation is in the direction of under-estimating 
the kulak danger in the countryside, a deviation which hinders 
us from keeping the Party in a constant state of readiness for the 
Struggle, and which disarms the Party in its struggle against the 
Capitalist element ; as is known, this deviation was condemned 
by the decision of the Central Committee of the Party. 

But there is another deviation—in the direction of over- 
estimating the kulak danger, in the direction of consternation in 
face of the kulak danger, in the direction of panic: “The kulak 
is coming, help!” A strange thing! People introduced NEP, 
Knowing that NEP is a revival of capitalism, a revival of the 
kulaks, that the kulaks would inevitably raise their heads. But 
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it was enough for the kulaks to appear for people to start shout- 
ing “help!” and to lose their heads. And their consternation 
reached such a point that they forgot about the middle peasants. 
And yet, the basic task in the countryside at the present time lies 
in the fight to win over the middle peasants, the fight to wrest 
the middle peasants from the kulaks, the fight to isolate the 
kulaks by establishing a stable alliance with the middle peasants. 
That is forgotten by those comrades who have become panic- 
stricken in the face of the kulak danger. 

I think that if we delved down to the roots of these two 
deviations it would be possible to trace them to the following 
starting points. 

The first deviation consists in belittling the role of the kulaks, 
and of the capitalist elements generally, in the countryside, in 
slurring over the kulak danger. It starts out from the wrong 
assumption that the development of NEP does not lead to the 
revival of the capitalist elements in the countryside, that in our 
country the kulaks, and the capitalist elements generally, are 
passing, or have already passed, into the sphere of history, that 
differentiation is not taking place in the countryside, that the 
kulaks are an echo of the past, a bogey and nothing more. 

What does that deviation lead to ? 

In practice, that deviation leads to the denial of the class 
struggle in the countryside. 

The second deviation consists in exaggerating the role of the 
kulaks, and of the capitalist elements generally, in the country- 
side, in becoming panic-stricken in the face of those elements, 
in denying that an alliance of the proletariat and poor peasants 
with the middle peasants is possible and expedient. 

That deviation starts from the belief that what is taking place 
in the countryside is a simple restoration of capitalism, that this 
process of the restoration of capitalism is an all-absorbing pro- 
cess that also embraces’ the whole, or the overwhelming part, of 
our co-operatives, that the result of such a development must be 
a continuous and large-scale growth of differentiation among the 
peasantry, that the extreme groups, i.e., the kulaks and the poor 
peasants, must grow in strength and numbers year by year, while 
year by year, too, the middle groups, i.e., the middle peasants, 
grow weaker and melt away. 

In practice, that deviation leads to fomenting class struggle 
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in the countryside, to a reversion to the dekulakisation policy 
of the Poor Peasants’ Committees, consequently, to proclaiming. 
civil war in our country, and thus to the disruption of all our 
work of construction, and thereby to the repudiation of Lenin’s 
co-operative plan for drawing the millions of peasant farms into 
the system of socialist construction. 

You will ask : which deviation is worse? It is wrong to put 
the question that way. One is as bad as the other. And if those 
deviations are allowed to develop they may disintegrate and des- 
troy the Party. Fortunately there are forces in our Party capable 
of ridding it of both deviations. (Applause.) Although 
one deviation is as bad as the other, and it is foolish to ask which 
of them is more dangerous, nevertheless, there is another point 
of view from which these two deviations must be approached. 
Against which deviation is the Party best prepared to fight—the 
first or the second? ‘That is how, in practice, the question 
should be put. Both deviations are dangerous, one ‘is as bad as 
the other ; it is wrong to ask which of them is more dangerous ; 
but it is possible and necessary to ask: against which deviation 
is the Party best prepared to fight ? If we were to ask Com- 
munists what the Party is better prepared for—to strip the kulaks,,. 
or not to do that but to go in for an alliance wih the middle peas- 
ants—I think that 99 Communists out of 100 would say that the 
Party is best prepared for the slogan: strike at the kulaks. Just 
let them—they would strip the kulaks in a moment. As for 
refraining from dekulakisation and pursuing the more complex 
policy of isolating the kulaks by entering into an alliance with 
the middle peasants—that is something not so easily assimilated. 
That is why I think that in its struggle against both 
deviations, the Party must, after all, concentrate its 
fire on the second deviation. (Applause.) No talk of Marxism, 
no talk of Leninism can cover up the thesis that the kulaks are 
dangerous. The kulaks are kulaks, they are dangerous, no matter 
how much Bogushevsky may talk about bogeys. No quotations 
can obliterate this from the mind of a Communist. But the thesis 
that a stable alliance with the middle peasants is necessary— 
although Ilyich, in the resolution of the Second Congress, wrote 
about neutralising the middle peasants—this thesis can always 
be slurred over, obscured with phrases about Leninism, about 
Marxism. Here there is a rich field for quotations, here there 
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is a rich field for everyone who wants to confuse the Party, who 
wants to conceal the truth from the Party, the truth that in 
relation to the peasantry Lenin had not one, but theree slogans. 
Here, all sorts of manipulations can be performed in regard to 
Marxism. And precisely for that reason, fire must be concen- 
trated on the second deviation. 

That is how the matter stands with the question of the internal 
situation in the Union, its economy, its industry and agriculture, 
the classes, the activity of the classes, the revitalisation of the 
Soviets, the peasantry, and so forth. 

I shall not stop to deal with certain questions concerning the 
state apparatus, which is growing and is striving to escape from 
leadership by the Party, in which, of course, it will not succeed. 

Nor shall I speak about the bureaucracy of our state appa- 
ratus ; I shall not do so because my report has already taken 
too long. I shall not deal with that question because it is in no 
way a new one for the Party. 


7. The Party’s Tasks 


I pass to the Party’s tasks in the sphere of internal policy. 

In the sphere of developing the national economy as a whole 
we must conduct work: 

a) in the direction of further increasing the output of the 
national economy ; 

b) in the direction of transforming our country from an 
agrarian into an industrial country ; 

c) in the direction of ensuring within the national economy 
a decisive preponderance of the socialist elements over the capi- 
talist elements ; 

d) in the direction of ensuring for the national economy of 
the Soviet Union the necessary independence in the circumstances 
of capitalist encirclement ; 

e) in the direction of increasing the proportion of non- 
tax revenue in the total state budget. 

In the sphere of industry and agriculture we must conduct 
work: 

a) in the direction of expanding our socialist industry on a 
higher technical level, of increasing the productivity of labour, 
reducing the cost of production and accelerating the turn-over 
of capital ; _ 
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b) in the direction of bringing the balance of output of fuel 
and metals, and also the fixed capital of railway transport, into 
‘conformity with the country’s growing requirements ; 

c) in the direction of accelerating the development of Soviet 
local industry ; ` 

d) in the direction of increasing the fertility of the soil, 
raising the technical level of agriculture, developing the cultiva- 
tion of industrial crops, industrialising agriculture ; 

e) in the direction of drawing the scattered peasant farms 
into socialist construction by organising co-operatives on a mass 
scale and by raising the cultural level of the peasantry. 

In the sphere of trade we must conduct work : ’ 

a) in the direction of expanding further and improving the 
quality of the network of trading channels (co-operatives of all 
kinds, state trade) ; 

b) in the direction of accelerating trade turn-over to the 
utmost ; 

c) in the direction of reducing retail prices and further 
increasing the preponderance of Soviet and co-operative trade 
over private trade ; 


d) in the direction of establishing a united front and strict 
discipline in procurement among all the procurement bodies ; 


e) in the direction of increasing the trade turn-over with 
the outside world, while ensuring a favourable balance of trade, 
and hence, a favourable balance of payments, which is an indis- 
pensable condition for maintaining the stability of our currency 
and a necessary guarantee against inflation. 


In the sphere of planning, we must conduct work in the 
direction of absolutely ensuring the necessary reserves. 


A word or two, by the way, about one of the sources of 
reserves—vodka. There are people who think that it is possible 
to build socialism in white gloves. That is a very gross mis- 
take, comrades. Since we are not receiving loans, since we are 
Poor in capital, and since, furthermore, we cannot go into bon- 
dage to the West-European capitalists, not being able to accept 
the enslaving terms that they offer us and which we have re- 
jected, only one alternative remains—to seek sources in other 
spheres. After all, that is better than bondage. Here we have 
to choose between bondage and vodka, and those people who 
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think that it is possible to build socialism in white gloves are 
grievously mistaken. 

In the sphere of the correlation of classes we must conduct 
work : 

a) in the direction of ensuring an alliance of the proletariat 
and the poor peasants with the middle peasants ; 

b) in the direction of ensuring the leadership of the pro- 
letariat in this alliance ; 

c) in the direction of politically isolating and economically 
ousting the kulaks and the urban capitalists. 

In the sphere of Soviet affairs we must work in the direction 
of a resolute struggle against bureaucracy, in the direction of 
enlisting the broad masses of the working class in this struggle.. 

I should like to say a word or two about the new bourgeoisie 
and its ideologists—the Smena-Vekhites. Smena-Vekhism is 
the ideology of the new bourgeoisie, which is growing and little 
by little linking up with the kulaks and the intelligentsia in the 
government service. The new bourgeoisie has put forward its 
own ideology, the Smena-Vekh ideology, which consists in the 
view that the Communist Party is bound to degenerate and the 
new bourgeoisie to consolidate itself, while it appears that, without 
ourselves noticing it, we Bolsheviks are bound to reach the 
threshold of the democratic republic, then to cross that threshold 
and, with the assistance of some “Caesar,” who will come for- 
ward, perhaps from the ranks of the military, or perhaps from 
the government service officials, to find ourselves in the position 
of an ordinary bourgeois republic. 

Such is the new ideology with which attempts are being made 
to fool our government service intelligentsia, and not only them,. 
but also certain circles that stand close to us. I shall not refute 
the thesis that our Party is degenerating. It is not worth while 
refuting nonsense. Our Party is not degenerating, and will not 
do so. It is not made of such stuff, and it was not forged by 
such a man, that it should degenerate. (Applause.) Our cadres,. 
young and old, are growing ideologically. It is a fortunate 
thing for us that we have managed to publish several editions 
of Lenin’s Works. People are now reading, learning and 
beginning to understand. Not only the leaders, but also the 
average Party members are beginning to understand, and they 
cannot be fooled. Shouting about degeneration will not frighten 
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~ anybody now. People will be able to see clearly for themselves. 


Those others can shout as much as they please, they may try to 
frighten us with quotations as much as they please, but the ave- 
rage Party member will listen and see clearly, because he now has 
the works of Lenin in his hands. (Applause), That fact is one 
of the fundamental guarantees that our Party will not depart 
from the path of Leninism. (Loud applause.) 

If I have mentioned the Smena-Vekhites after all, it is only 
in order to answer in a few words all those who are counting 
on the degeneration of our Party and our Central Committee. 
Ustryalov is the author of this ideology. He is in the transport 
service. It is said that he is serving well. I think that if he 
is serving well, let him go on dreaming about the degeneration 
of our Party. Dreaming is not prohibited in our country. Let 
him dream to his heart’s content. But let him know that while 
dreaming about our degeneration, he must, at the same time, 
bring grist to our Bolshevik mill. Otherwise, it will go badly 
with him. (Applause.) 


m 
THE PARTY 

I pass to the question of the Party. I do not put the Party 
at the end of my report because it is the last in importance of 
all the factors of our development. No, not because of that, 
but because, with us, the Party crowns the whole edifice. 

I have spoken about the successes that the proletarian dic- 
tatorship has achieved in the sphere of foreign and internal 
policy, in the sphere of manoeuvring abroad, in the circumstances 
of the capitalist encirclement, and in the sphere of socialist 
construction within the country. But these successes would not 
have been possible had our Party not been equal to its tasks, 
had it not grown and gained strength. The Party’s importance 
in this respect, as the guiding force, is immeasurable. The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is not exercised automatically ; it is 
exercised primarily by the Party’s forces, under its leadership. 
Without the Party’s leadership, in the present conditions of capi- 
talist encirclement, the dictatorship of the proletariat would be 
impossible. It would be enough to shake the Party, to weaken it, 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat to be shaken and weakened 
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in an instant. It is precisely for this reason that all the bour- 
geois in all countries talk with such fury about our Party. 

By that I do not at all mean to say that our Party is identical 
with the state. Not in the least. The Party is the guiding force 
in our state. It would be foolish to say on these grounds, as 
some comrades do, that the Political Bureau is the supreme 
organ in the state. That is not true. It is a confusion that 
brings grist to the mill of our enemies. The Political Bureau is 
the supreme organ not of the state, but of the Party, while the 
Party is the supreme guiding force in the state. The Central 
Committee and the Political Bureau are organs of the Party. 1 
do not want to identify the state institutions with the Party. All 
I want to say is that in all the fundamental questions of our 
internal and foreign policy, the Party has played the leading role. 
And it was solely due to this that we achieved successes in our 
internal and foreign policy. That is why the question of the 
Party’s composition, of its ideological level, of the Party’s cadres, 
of its ability to guide in the presentation of questions concerning 
economic construction and Soviet affairs, of its weight in the 
working class and among the peasantry, and, lastly, of its internal 
condition generally—is a fundamental question of our policy. 

First of all, about the Party’s composition. The total numeri- 
cal strength of the Party by April 1, 1924, not including the 
Lenin Enrolment, amounted to 446,000 Party members and 
candidates. Of these, workers numbered 196,000, i.e., 44 per 
cent ; peasants, 128,000, i.e., 28.8 per cent ; office employees and 
others, 121,000, i.e., 27.2 per cent. By July 1, 1925, we had 
in the Party not 446,000, but 911,000 members and candidates ; 
of these, workers—534,000, i.e., 58.6 per cent; peasants— 
216,000, i.e., 23.8 per cent; office employees and others— 
160,000 i.e., 17.6 per cent. On November 1, 1925, we had 
1,025,000 Communists. 

What percentage of the working class (if we take the whole 
working class) is organised in our Party? At the Thirteenth 
Congress I said in my report on organisation that the total number 
of workers in our country was 4,100,000 (including agricultural 
workers). I did not then include the workers employed in small 
industry who could not be counted, as social insurance had not 
yet been extended to them and statistics did not deal with them. 
At that time I gave the figures for January 1924. Later, when 
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it became possible to take into account the workers employed in 
small industry, it was found that by July 1, 1924, the total number 
of workers was 5,500,000, including agricultural workers. Of 
these, 390,000 workers, i.e., 7 per cent of the entire working 
class, were in the Party. By July 1, 1925, the workers numbered 
6,500,000 ; of these, 534,000, i.e., 8 per cent of the entire work- 
ing class, were in the Party. By October 1, 1925, we had 
7,000,000 workers, agricultural and industrial, of small, medium 
and large-scale industry without distinction. Of these, 570,000, 
i.e., 8 per cent, were in the Party. 

I am saying all this in order to show how unreasonable it is 
to talk about getting 90 per cent of the entire working class in the 
country organised in the Party in one or two years. 

Now let us see in what proportion the working class section of 
the R.C.P.(B.) stands to the number of workers employed in sta- 
tistically registered industry. The number of permanent workers, 
not seasonal, in large-scale statistically registered industry, state and 
non-state, including also the war industry, the chief railway work- 
shops and main depots—the number of workers in all these branch- 
es, by January 1, 1924, was 1,605,000. At that time we had 
196,000 workers in the Party. That amounts to 12 per cent of the 
total number of workers employed in large-scale industry. If, how- 
ever, we take the number of workers at the bench who are 
Party members and see what percentage of the total number of 
workers employed in large-scale industry they represent, we shall 
find that by January 1 we had in the Party 83,000 workers at 
the bench, and that they constituted 5 per cent of the total num- 
ber of workers employed in large-scale industry. All this was 
by January 1, 1924. By June 1, 1924, 1,780,000 workers were 
employed in large-scale industry ; in the Party at that time there 
were 389,000 workers, i.e., 21.8 per cent of the total number of 
workers employed in large-scale industry. Of workers at the 
bench, there were 267,000 in the Party, i.e., 15 per cent of the 
total number of workers employed in large-scale industry. By 
January 1, 1925, 1,845,000 workers were employed in large- 
Scale statistically registered industry ; the total number of workers 
in the Party, those at the bench and those not at the bench, was 
429,000, i.e., 23.2 per cent of the total number of workers 
employed in large-scale industry ; of workers at the bench, we © 
had in the Party 302,000, i.e., 16.3 per cent of the total number 
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of workers employed in large-scale industry. By July 1, 1925, 
2,094,000 workers were employed in large-scale industry ; the 
number of workers in the Party was 534,000, i.e., 25.5 per cent ; 
the number of workers at the bench was 383,000, i.e., 18.2 per 
cent of the total number of workers employed in large-scale 
industry. 

You see that, whereas in relation to the entire working class 
the growth of the proportion of workers organised in the Party 
to the total working class is slower than the growth of the work- 
ing class itself, in large-scale industry we have the opposite : 
the growth of the percentage of workers in the Party is faster 
than the growth of the working class in large-scale industry. 
That must be noted in order to have in mind what our Party's 
complexion is like when we speak of its working-class core ; it 
consists mainly of workers employed in large-scale industry. 

Can we now, looking at all this, speak of bringing the num- 
ber of workers at the bench in the Party up to 90 per cent 
in the course of one year? No, we cannot, because we do not 
want to indulge in fantasy. Because, since we have 380,000 
workers at the bench in the Party, then, to get all the rest— 
that is about 700,000 not at the bench—to constitute 10 per 
cent, we would have to raise the Party membership in the course 
of one year to 7,000,000. The comrades have simply failed 
to count, and have put their foot in it with their figure of 90 
per cent. 

Is the Party’s weight in the working class growing? This 
self-evident truth scarcely needs proof. You know that our 
Party is, in essence, a party elected by the working class. In 
this respect we have achieved what no other party in the world 
has achieved. This fact alone shows that our Party’s weight 
in the ranks of the working class is immeasurable, and that our 
Party enjoys a monopoly in the working class. 


As regards our Party’s weight in the countryside, the situa- ~ 


tion is rather displeasing. At the time of the Thirteenth Con- 
gress, the rural population from the age of 18 to 60 in our 
country amounted to 53,000,000 ; at the time of the Fourteenth 
Congress it is over 54,000,000. But the Communists in village 
units of the Party at the time of the Thirteenth Congress num 
< bered 136,000, i.e., 0.26 per cent of the total adult rural popula- 
tion ; at the time of the Fourteenth Congress we have 202,00 
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peasants in the Party, i.e., 0.37 per cent. Our Party’s growth 
in the countryside is terribly slow. I do not mean to say that 
it ought to grow by leaps and bounds, but the percentage of 
the peasantry that we have in the Party is, after all, very insigni- 
ficant. Our Party is a workers’ party. Workers will always 
preponderate in it. That is an expression of the fact that we 
have the dictatorship of the proletariat. But it is also clear that 
without an alliance with the peasantry the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is impossible, that the Party must have a certain per- 
_centage of the best people among the peasantry in its ranks as an 
essential foothold in the countryside. From this aspect, matters 
are still far from well. 

Further, I must note a general rise in our Party’s ideological 
level. As regards the organisational side, Comrade Molotov 
will report to you and, therefore, I shall not dwell on it; but 

_ I cannot refrain from saying one thing, namely, that all the evi- 
dence shows that the ideological level of our leading cadres, 
young and old, has risen considerably. One could take as an 
example the discussion we had with Trotskyism last year. As 
you know the point at issue was the revision of Leninism, chang- 
ing the leadership of the Party while on the march, so to speak. 
How solidly the Party encountered that anti-Party wave, you all 
know. What does that show? It shows that the Party has 
grown up. Its cadres have become strong ; it is not afraid of 
discussion. Today, unfortunately, we have entered the period 
of a new discussion. I am sure that the Party will quickly get 
Over this discussion too and nothing exceptional can happen. 
(Voices: “Quite right!” Applause.) In order not to antici- 
pate events and not to irritate people, I shall not at the present 
moment touch upon the essence of the Leningrad comrades’ 
behaviour at their conference and upon the way the Moscow 
comrades reacted to it. I think that the members of this con- 
gress will speak about that themselves, and I shall sum up in 
my reply to the discussion. 

I am coming to the end of my report. 

I have spoken about our foreign policy, about the contra- 
dictions that are corroding the capitalist world. I said that 
those contradictions can be overcome only by a workers’ revolu- 
tion in the West. 

Furthermore, I have spoken about the contradictions within 
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the framework of which our interrelations, the interrelations bet- 
ween the Soviet Union and the capitalist states, develop. I said 
that those states will strive to convert our country into an 
appendage of the capitalist system, that they will try interven- 
tion against us, but that we shall repel them; that in this we 
count on the utmost support of the working class in the West, 
particularly after the workers of the West have begun to visit 
us frequently and to fraternise with us. Moreover, we are of 
the opinion that for the capitalists this fraternisation will not 
be without its cost. We are overcoming those contradictions 
too. But in the last analysis, we cannot overcome the contra- 
dictions outside our country between the capitalist world and 
the socialist world solely by our own efforts ; for that we need 
the assistance of a victorious proletarian revolution in a number 
of countries. 

Furthermore, I have spoken about the contradictions within 
our country, between the capitalist elements and the socialist 
elements. I said that we can overcome these contradictions by 
our own efforts. Whoever does not believe that this is possible 
is a liquidator, does not believe that we can build socialism. 
We shall overcome these contradictions ; we are already doing 
so. Of course, the sooner assistance comes from the West 
the better, the sooner shall we overcome these contradictions in 
order to deliver the finishing stroke to private capital and to 
achieve the complete victory of socialism in our country, the 
building of a complete socialist society, But even if we do 
not receive outside assistance we shall not become despondent, 
we shall not cry out for help, we shall not abandon our work 
(applause) and we shall not be daunted by difficulties. Who- 
ever is weary, whoever is scared by difficulties, whoever is losing 
his head, let him make way for those who have retained their 
courage and staunchness. (Applause.) We are not the kind 
of people to be sacred by difficulties. We are Bolsheviks, we 
have been steeled by Lenin, and we do not run away from diffi- 
culties, but face them and overcome them. (Voices: “Quite 
right !” Applause.) 

Furthermore, comrades, I have spoken about our Party’s 
successes and mistakes. Of mistakes there have been not a 
few. In the field of foreign trade, in the field of procurement, 
and in several other of our fields of work there have been not a 
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few mistakes. Ilyich taught us not to become conceited. We 
shall not become conceited. There have been not a few mis- 
takes. But there are also successes. Whatever the case may 
be, we have achieved one thing that cannot possibly be taken 
from us, namely, that by our extensive constructive work, by 
our Bolshevik assault on the economic front, by the successes 
we have gained in this field, we have shown the whole world 
that the workers, after capturing power, are able not only to 
beat capitalism, not only to destroy, but also to build the new 
society, to build socialism. That achievement, the fact that we 
have made this truth obvious, nobody can take from us. That 
is the biggest and most difficult of all our achievements up to 
now. For we have shown the working class of the West and 
the oppressed peoples of the East that the workers, who through- 
out history were able only to work for masters, while the masters 
governed, that these workers, after capturing power, have proved 
capable of governing a great country, of building socialism under 
the most difficult conditions. 

What is needed to enable the proletarians of the West to win ? 
First of all, confidence in their own strength, the consciousness 
that the working class can do without the bourgeoisie, that the 
working class is capable not only of destroying the old, but also 
of building the new, of building socialism. The entire work of 
Social-Democracy consists in imbuing the workers with scepticism, 
with distrust in their own strength, with disbelief in the possibility 
of achieving victory over the bourgeoisie by force. The signifi- 
cance of all our work, of all our construction, lies in that this 
work and this construction convince the working class in the 
capitalist countries that it can do without the bourgeoisie and 
can build the new society by its own efforts. 

The workers’ pilgrimages to our country, the fact that the 
workers’ delegations that come to our country probe every detail 
of our work of construction and try to get the feel of our 
successes in construction, all this shows that, in spite of the 
Social-Democrats, the working class in the capitalist countries 
is beginning to acquire confidence in its own strength and in the 
ability of the working class to build the new society on the’ 
ruins of the old. 

I do not say that we have achieved much during the year 
under review, but, after all, one thing must be admitted, namely, 
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that by our successes in socialist construction we have demon- 
strated and proved that the working class, after overthrowing 
the bourgeoisie and taking power into its own hands, is capable 
of rebuilding capitalist society on a socialist basis. This we 
have achieved, and nobody can take this from us, whatever 
happens. This success is inestimable. For what does its achieve- 
ment mean? It means giving the workers in the capitalist 
countries confidence in their own strength, confidence in their 
victory. It means placing into their hands a new weapon against 
the bourgeoisie. That they are taking up this weapon and are 
prepared to use it is evident if only from the fact that workers’ 
pilgrimages to our country are not ceasing, but are becoming 
more numerous. And when the workers in the capitalist coun- 
tries become imbued with confidence in their own strength, you 
may be sure that this will be the beginning of the end of capi- 
talism and a sure sign of the victory of the proletarian revolution. 

That is why I think that we are not working in vain in 
building socialism. That is why I think that in this work we 
are bound to achieve victory on an international scale. (Loud 
and prolonged applause. An ovation from the entire congress.) 


REPLY TO THE DISCUSSION ON THE 
POLITICAL REPORT OF THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


December 23 


Comrades, I shall not answer separately the notes on par- 
ticular questions, because the whole of my speech in reply to 
the discussion will in substance be an answer to these notes. 

Nor do I intend to answer personal attacks or any verbal 
thrusts of a purely personal character, for I think that the con- 
gress is in possession of sufficient material with which to verify 
the motives of those attacks and what is behind them. 

Nor shall I deal with the “cave men,” the people who 
gathered somewhere near Kislovodsk and devised all sorts of 
schemes in regard to the organs of the Central Committee. Well, 
let them make schemes, that is their business. I should only 
like to emphasise that Lashevich, who spoke here with aplomb 
against politics of scheming, was himself found to be one of the 
schemers and, it turns out, at the “cave men’s” conference near 
Kislovodsk he played a role that was far from unimportant. 
Well, so much for him. (Laughter.) 

I pass to the matter in hand. 


1. SOKOLNIKOV AND THE DAWESATION OF OUR COUNTRY. 


First of all, a few rejoinders. First rejoinder—to Sokolnikov. 
He said in his speech : “When Stalin indicated two general lines, 
two lines in the building of our economy, he misled us, because 
he should have formulated these two lines differently, he should 
have talked not about importing equipment, but about importing 
finished goods.” I assert that this statement of Sokolnikov’s 
utterly exposes him as a supporter of Shanin’s theses. I want to 
say that here Sokolnikov in point of fact speaks as an advocate 
of the Dawesation of our country. What did I speak about in 
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my report? Did I speak about the exports and imports plan 7 
Of course not. Everybody knows that we are obliged at present 
to import equipment. But Sokolnikoy converts this necessity 
into a principle, a theory, a Prospect of development. That is 
where Sokolnikov’s mistake lies. In my report I spoke about 
two fundamental, guiding, general lines in building our national 
economy. I spoke about that in order to clear up the question 
of the ways of ensuring for our country independent economic 
development in the conditions of capitalist encirclement. In my 
report I spoke about our general line, about our prospects as 
regards transforming our country from an agrarian into an indus- 
trial country. What is an agrarian country? An agrarian 
country is one that exports agricultural produce and imports equip- 
ment, but does not itself manufacture, or manufactures very 
little, equipment (machinery, etc.) by its own efforts. If we 
get stranded at the stage of development at which we have to 
import equipment and machinery and not produce them by our 
own efforts, we can have no guarantee against the conversion 
of our country into an appendage of the capitalist system. That 
is precisely why we must steer a course towards the develop-- 
ment of the production of the means of production in our country. 
Can it be that Sokolnikov fails to understand such an elementary 
thing? Yet it was only about this that I spoke in my report. 
What does the Dawes Plan demand? It demands that 
Germany should pump out money for the payment of repara-- 
tions from markets, chiefly from our Soviet markets. What 
follows from this? From this it follows that Germany will 
supply us with equipment, we shall import it and export agri- 
cultural produce. We, i.e., our industry, will thus find itself 
tethered to Europe. That is precisely the basis of the Dawes. 
Plan. Concerning that, I said in my report, in so far as it affects: 
our country, the Dawes Plan is built on sand. Why ? “Because,” 
I said, “we have not the least desire to be converted into an 
agrarian country for the benefit of any other country whatso- 
ever, including Germany,” because, “we ourselves will manufac- 
ture machinery and other means of production.” The conver- 
sion of our country from an agrarian into an industrial country 
able to produce the equipment it needs by its own efforts—that 
is the essence, the basis of our general line. We must so arrange: 
things that the thoughts and strivings of our business executives 
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are directed precisely towards this aspect, the aspect of trans- 
forming our country from one that imports equipment into one 
that manufactures this equipment. For that is the chief guarantee 
of the economic independence of our country. For that is the 
guarantee that our country will not be converted into an appen- 
dage of the capitalist countries. Sokolnikov refuses to under- 
stand this simple and obvious thing. They, the authors of the 
Dawes Plan, would like to restrict us to the manufacture of, say, 
calico ; but that is not enough for ‘us, for we want to manufac- 
ture not only calico, but also the machinery needed for manu- 
facturing calico. They would like us to restrict ourselves to the 
manufacture of, say, automobiles ; but that is not enough for us, 
for we want to manufacture not only automobiles, but also the 
machinery for making automobiles. They want to restrict us to 
the manufacture of, say, shoes ; but that is not enough for us, for 
we want to manufacture not only shoes, but also the machinery 
for making shoes. And so on, and so forth. 

That is the difference between the two general lines; and 
that is what Sokolnikov refuses to understand. 

To abandon our line means abandoning the tasks of socialist 
construction, means adopting the standpoint of the Dawesation 
of our country. 


2, KAMENEV AND OUR CONCESSIONS TO THE PEASANTRY 


Second rejoinder—to Kamenev. He said that by adopting 
at the Fourteenth Party Conference the well-known decitions 
on economic development, on revitalising the Soviets, on elimi- 
nating the survivals of war communism, on precise regulation of _ 
the question of renting and leasing land and hiring labour, we 
had made concessions to the kulaks and not to the peasants, that 
these are concessions not to the peasantry, but to the capitalist 
elements. Is that true? I assert that it is not true ; that it is a 
slander against the Party. I assert that a Marxist cannot ap- 
proach the question in that way ; that only a Liberal can approach 
the question in that way. 

What are the concessions that we made at the Fourteenth 
Party Conference? Do those concessions fit into the framework 
of NEP, or not? Undoubtedly they do. Perhaps we expanded 
NEP at the April Conference? Let the opposition answer : Did 
we expand NEP in April, or not? If we expanded it, why 
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-did they vote for the decisions of the Fourteenth Conference ? 
And is it not well known that we are all opposed to an expan- 
sion of NEP? What is the point, then? The point is that 
Kamenev has got himself mixed up ; for NEP includes permission 
of trade, capitalism, hired labour; and the decisions of the 
Fourteenth Conference are an expression of NEP, which was 
introduced when Lenin was with us. Did Lenin know that in 
the first stages, NEP would be taken advantage of primarily by 
the capitalists, the merchants, the kulaks? Of course he knew. 
But did Lenin say that in introducing NEP we were making 
concessions to the profiteers and capitalist elements and not to 
the peasantry? No, he did not and could not say that. On 
the contrary, he always said that, in permitting trade and capi- 
talism, and in changing our policy in the direction of NEP, we 
were making concessions to the peasantry for the sake of main- 
taining and strengthening our bond with it; since under the 
given conditions, the peasantry could not exist without trade, 
without some revival of capitalism being permitted ; since at the 
given time we could not establish the bond in any way except 
through trade; since only in that way could we strengthen 
the bond and build the foundations of a socialist economy. That 
is how Lenin approached the question of concessions. That is 
how the question of the concessions made in April 1925 should 
be approached. 


Allow me to read to you Lenin’s opinion on this subject. 
This is how he substantiated the Party’s transition to the new 
policy, to the policy of NEP, in his address on “The Tax in Kind” 
at the conference of secretaries of Party units of the Moscow 
‘Gubernia : 


“I want to dwell on the question how this policy can be reconciled 
with the point of view of communism, and how it comes about that the 
communist Soviet state is facilitating the development of free trade. Is 
this good from the point of view of communism? In order to answer 
this question we must carefully examine the changes that have taken 
place in peasant economy. At first the position was that we saw the 
whole of the peasantry fighting against the rule of the landlords. The 
landlords were equally opposed by the poor peasants and the kulaks, 
although, of course, with different intentions: the kulaks fought with 
the aim of taking the land from the landlords and developing their own 
farming on it. It was then that it became revealed that the kulaks and 
the poor peasants had different interests and different aims. In the 
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Ukraine, even today, we see this difference of interests much more clearly 
than here. The poor peasants could obtain very little direct advantage 
from the transfer of the land from the landlords because they had neither 
the materials nor the implements for that. And we saw the poor peasants 
organising to prevent the kulaks from seizing the land that had been taken 
from the landlords. The Soviet Government assisted the Poor Peasants’ 
Committees that sprang up in Russia and in the Ukraine. What was the 
result? The result was that the middle peasants became the predominant 
element in the countryside....The extremes of kulaks and poor peasants. 
have diminished ; the majority of the population has come nearer to the 
position of the middle peasant. If we want to raise the productivity of 
our peasant economy we must first of all reckon with the middle peasant. 
It was in accordance with this circumstance that the Communist Party had 
to mould its policy....Thus, the change in the policy towards the 
peasantry is to be explained by the change in the position of the peasantry 
itself. The countryside has become more middle-peasant, and in order 


to increase the productive forces we must reckon with this”* (see Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 304-05). 


And in the same volume, on page 247, Lenin draws the 
general conclusion : 


“We must build our state economy in relation to the economy of the 
middle peasants,** which we have been unable to transform in three 
years, and will not be able to transform in ten years.” 


In other words, we introduced freedom of trade, we per- 
mitted a revival of capitalism, we introduced NEP, in order to 
accelerate the growth of productive forces, to increase the quan- 
tity of products in the country, to strengthen the bond with the 
peasantry. The bond, the interests of the bond with the pea- 
santry as the basis of our concessions along the line of NEP— 
such was Lenin’s approach to the subject. 

Did Lenin know at that time that the profiteers, the capi- 
talists, the kulaks would take advantage of NEP, of the con- 
cessions to the peasantry? Of course he did. Does that mean 
that these concessions were in point of fact concessions to the 
profiteers and kulaks? No, it does not. For NEP in general, 
and trade in particular, is being taken advantage of not only 
by the capitalists and kulaks, but also by the state and co- 
operative bodies ; for it is not only the capitalists and kulaks 
who trade, but also the state bodies and co-operatives ; and when 


* All italics mine.—J. St. 
** My italics—J. St. 
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our state bodies and co-operatives learn how to trade, they will 
gain (they are already gaining!) the upper hand over the private 
traders, linking our industry with peasant economy. 

What follows from this? It follows from this that our con- 
cessions proceed basically in the direction of strengthening our 
bond, and for the sake of our bond, with the peasantry. 

Whoever fails to understand that, approaches the subject not 
as a Leninst, but as a Liberal. 


3. WHOSE MISCALCULATION ? 


Third rejoinder—to Sokolnikov. He says: “The consider- 
able losses that we have sustained on the economic front since the 
autumn are due precisely to an over-estimation of our forces, 
to an over-estimaticn of our socialist maturity, an over-estimation 
of our ability, the ability of our state economy, to guide the 
whole of the national economy already at the present time.” 

It turns out, then, that the miscalculations in regard to pro- 
curement and foreign trade—I have in mind the unfavourable 
balance of trade in 1924-25—that those miscalculations were 
due not to the error of our regulating bodies, but to an over- 
estimation of the socialist maturity of our economy. And it 
appears that the blame for this rests upon Bukharin, whose 
“school” deliberately cultivates exaggerated ideas about the 
maturity of our economy. 

Of course, in making speeches one “can” play all sorts of 
tricks, as Sokolnikov often does. But, after all, one should 
know how far one can go. How can one talk such utter non- 
sense and downright untruth at a congress? Does not Sokol- 
nikov know about the special meeting of the Political Bureau 
held in the beginning of November, at which procurement 
and foreign trade were discussed, at which the errors of the 
regulating bodies were rectified by the Central Committee, by the 
majority of the Central Committee, which is alleged to have 
over-estimated our socialist potentialities? How can one talk 
such nonsense at a congress? And what has Bukharin’s “school,” 
or Bukharin himelf, to do with it? What a way of behaving— 
to blame others for one’s own sins! Does not Sokolnikov know 
that the stenographic report of the speeches delivered at the 
meeting of the Central Committee on the question of miscalcula- 
tions was sent to all the Gubernia Party Committees? How 
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‘can one fly in the face of obvious facts? One “can” play tricks 
when making speeches, but one should know how far one can go. 


4. How SoKOLNikoy PROTECTS THE Poor PEASANTS 


Fourth rejoinder—also to Sokolnikov. He said here that 
he, as People’s Commissioner of Finance, don’t you see, Strives 
in every way to ensure that our agricultural tax is collected in 
proportion to income, but he is hindered in this, he is hindered 
because he is not allowed to protect the poor peasants and to 
curb the kulaks. That is not true, comrades. It is a slander 
against the Party. The question of officially revising the agri- 
cultural tax on the basis of income—I say Officially, because 
actually it is an income tax—this question was raised at the ple- 
num of the Central Committee in October this year, but nobody 
‘except Sokolnikov supported the Proposal that it be raised at the 
congress, because it was not yet ready for presentation at the 
‘congress. At that time Sokolnikoy did not insist on his pro- 
posal. But now it turns out that Sokolnikoy is not averse to 
using this against the Central Committee, not in the interests of 
the poor peasants, of course, but in the interests of the Opposition. ` 
Well, since Sokolnikoy talks here about the poor peasants, permit 
me to tell you a fact which exposes the actual stand taken by 
Sokolnikoy, this alleged thorough-going protector of the poor 
peasants. Not so long ago, Comrade Milyutin, People’s Com- 
missar of Finance of the R.S.F.S.R., took a decision to exempt 
poor peasant farms from taxation in cases Where the tax amounts 
to less than a ruble. From Comrade Milyutin’s memorandum 
to the Central Committee it is evident that the total revenue from 
taxation of less than a ruble, taxation which irritates the peasantry, 
amounts to about 300-400 thousand rubles for the whole of the 
R.S.F.S.R., and that the cost alone of collecting this tax is only 
a little less than the revenue from it. What did Sokolnikoy, this 


Protector of the poor peasants, do? He annulled Comrade 
Milyutin’s decision. The Central Co: 


„about this from fifteen Gube 


rnia Party Committees, Sokolnikoy 
would not give way. 


to exercise 


axes of less than a ruble. That 
the interests of the poor 
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peasants. And people like that, with such a weight on their con- 
science, have the—what’s the mildest way of putting it ?—the 
audacity to speak against the Central Committee. It is strange, 
comrades, strange. 


5. IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE OR SLANDER ? 


Lastly, one more rejoinder. I have in mind a rejoinder to the 
authors of A Collection of Materials on Controversial Questions. 
Yesterday, A Collection of Materials on Controversial Questions, 
only just issued, was secretly distributed here, for members of 
the congress only. In this collection it is stated, among other 
things, that in April this year I received a delegation of village 
correspondents and expressed sympathy with the idea of restoring 
private property in land. It appears that analogous “impressions” 
of one of the village correspondents were published in 
Bednota ;1°" I did not know about these “impressions,” I did not 
see them. I learned about them in October this year. Earlier 
than that, in April, the Riga news agency, which is distinguished 
from all other news agencies by the fact that it fabricates all the 
“false rumours about us, had circulated a similar report to the 
foreign press, about which we were informed by our people in 
Paris, who telegraphed to the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs demanding that it be refuted. At the time I answered 
Comrade Chicherin, through my assistant, saying: “If Comrade 
Chicherin thinks it necessary to refute all kinds of nonsense and 
slander, let him refute it” (see archives of the Central Committee). 

Are the authors of this sacramental “Collection” aware of 
all that? Of course they are. Why, then, do they continue to 
circulate all kinds of nonsense and fable? How can they, how 
can the opposition, resort to the methods of the Riga news agency ? 
Have they really sunk so low as that? (A voice: “Shame !’’) 

Further, knowing the habits of the “cave men,” knowing that 
they are capable of repeating the methods of the Riga news agency, 
I sent a refutation to the editorial board of Bednota. It is ridi- 
culous to refute such nonsense, but knowing with whom I have to 
deal, I, for all that, sent a refutation. Here it is : 


“To the Editorial Board of Bednota. 

“Comrade editor, recently I learned from some comrades that in a 
sketch, published in Bednota of 5/IV, 1925, of a village correspondent’s 
impressions of an interview with me by a delegation of village corres~ 
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pondents, which I had not the opportunity to read at the time, it is re- 
ported that I expressed sympathy with the idea of guaranteeing ownership 
of land for 40 years or more, with the idea of private property in land, 
etc. Although this fantastic report needs no refutation because of its 
obvious absurdity, nevertheless, perhaps it will not be superfluous to ask 
your permission to state in Bednota that this report is a gross mistake and 
must be attributed entirely to the author’s imagination. 


“Js Stalina 


Are the authors of the “Collection” aware of this letter ? 
Undoubtedly they are. Why, then, do they continue to circulate 
tittle-tattle, fables? What method of fighting is this? They say 
that this is an ideological struggle. But no, comrades, it is not an 
ideological struggle. In our Russian language it is called simply 
slander. 

Permit me now to pass to the fundamental questions of 
principle. 


6. CONCERNING NEP 


The question of NEP. I have in mind Comrade Krupskaya 
and the speech she delivered on NEP. She says: “In essence, 
NEP is capitalism permitted under certain conditions, capitalism 
that the proletarian state keeps on a chain....” Is that true? 
Yes, and no. That we are keeping capitalism on a chain, and will 
keep it so as long as it exists, is a fact, that is true. But to say 
that NEP is capitalism—that is nonsense, utter nonsense. NEP 
is a special policy of the proletarian state aimed at permitting capi- 
talism while the commanding positions are held by the proletarian 
state, aimed at a struggle between the capitalist and socialist ele- 
ments, aimed at increasing the role of the socialist elements to the 
detriment of the capitalist elements, aimed at the victory of the 
socialist elements over the capitalist elements, aimed at the abolition 
of classes and the building of the foundations of a socialist eco- 
nomy. Whoever fails to understand this transitional, dual nature 
of NEP departs from Leninism. If NEP were capitalism, then 
NEP Russia that Lenin spoke about would be capitalist Russia. 
But is present-day Russia a capitalist country and not a country 
that is in transition from capitalism to socialism? Why then, 
did Lenin not say simply: “Capitalist Russia will be socialist 
Russia,” but preferred a different formula: “NEP Russia will 
become socialist Russia” ? Does the opposition agree with Com- 
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rade Krupskaya that NEP is capitalism, or does it not? I think 
that not a single member of this congress will be found who would 
agree with Comrade Krupskaya’s formula. Comrade Krupskaya 
(may she forgive me for saying so) talked utter nonsense about 
NEP. One cannot come out here in defence of Lenin against 
Bukharin with nonsense like that. 


7. CONCERNING STATE CAPITALISM 


Connected with this question is Bukharin’s mistake. What 
was his mistake? On what questions did Lenin dispute with 
Bukharin? Lenin maintained that the category of state capi- 
talism is compatible with the system of the proletarian dictator- 
ship. Bukharin denied this. He was of the opinion, and with 
him the “Left” Communists, too, including Safarov, were of the 
opinion that the category of state capitalism is incompatible with 
the system of the proletarian dictatorship. Lenin was right, of 
course. Bukharin was wrong. He admitted this mistake of his. 
Such was Bukharin’s mistake. But that was in the past. If now, 
in 1925, in May, he repeats that he disagrees with Lenin on the 
question of state capitalism, I suppose it is simply a misunder- 
standing. Either he ought frankly to withdraw that statement, 
or it is a misunderstanding ; for the line he is now defending on 
the question of the nature of state industry is Lenin’s line. Lenin 
did not come to Bukharin ; on the contrary, Bukharin came to 
Lenin. And precisely for that reason we back Bukharin. 
(A pplause.) 

The chief mistake of Kamenev and Zinoviev is that they regard 
the question of state capitalism scholastically, undialectically, 
divorced from the historical situation, Such an ap- 
proach to the question is abhorrent to the whole spirit of 
Leninism. How did Lenin present the question? In 1921, 
Lenin, knowing that our industry was under-developed and that 


the peasantry needed goods, knowing that it (industry) could: 


not be raised at one stroke, that the workers, because of certain 
circumstances, were engaged not so much in industry as in making 
cigarette lighters—in that situation Lenin was of the opinion that 
the best of all possibilities was to invite foreign capital, to set 
industry on its feet with its aid, to introduce state capitalism in 
this way and through it to establish a bond between Soviet power 
and the countryside. That line was absolutely correct at that 
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time, because we had no other means then of satisfying the peas- 
antry ; for our industry was in a bad way, transport was at a 
standstill, or almost at a standstill, there was a lack, a shortage, 
of fuel. Did Lenin at that time consider state capitalism per- 
missible and desirable as the predominant form in our economy ? 
Yes, he did. But that was then, in 1921. What about now ? 
Can we now say that we have no industry, that transport is at 
a standstill, that there is no fuel, etc. ? No, we cannot. Can it 
be denied that our industry and trade are already establishing a 
bond between industry (our industry) and peasant economy di- 
rectly, by their own efforts ? No, it cannot. Can it be denied 
that in the sphere of industry “state capitalism” and “socialism” 
have already exchanged roles, for socialist industry has become 
predominant and the relative importance of concessions and leases 
(the former have 50,000 workers and the latter 35,000) is 
minute? No, it cannot. Already in 1922 Lenin said that 
nothing had come of concessions and leases in our country. 


What follows from this? From: this it follows that since 
1921, the situation in our country has undergone a substantial 
change, that in this period our socialist industry and Soviet and 
co-operative trade have already succeeded in becoming the pre- 
dominant force, that we have already learned to establish a bond 
between town and country by our own efforts, that the most 
striking forms of state capitalism—concessions and leases—have 
not developed to any extent during this period, that to speak 
now, in 1925, of state capitalism as the predominant form in our 
economy, means distorting the socialist nature of our state in- 
dustry, means failing to understand the whole difference between 
the past and the present situation, means approaching the question 
of state capitalism not dialectically, but scholastically, meta- 
physically. 


Would you care to hear Sokolnikoy ? In his speech he 
said : 

“Our foreign trade is being conducted as a state-capitalist enterprise 
+-.-Our internal trading companies are also state-capitalist enterprises. 
And I must say, comrades, that the State Bank is just as much a State- 
capitalist enterprise. What about our monetary system? Our monetary 
system is based on the fact that in Soviet economy, under the conditions 
in which socialism is being built, there has been adopted a monetary 
system which is permeated with the principles of capitalist economy.” 
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That is what Sokolnikov says. 

Soon he will go to the length of declaring that the People’s 
Commissariat of Finance is also state capitalism. Up to now I 
thought, and we all thought, that the State Bank is part of the 
state apparatus. Up to now I thought, and we all thought, that 
our People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade, not counting the 
state-capitalist institutions that encompass it, is part of the state 
apparatus, that our state apparatus is the apparatus of a pro- 
letarian type of state. We all thought so up to now, for the 
proletarian state is the sole master of these institutions. But now, 
according to Sokolnikovy, it turns out that these institutions, which 
are part of our state apparatus, are state-capitalist institutions. 
Perhaps our Soviet apparatus is also state capitalism and not a 
proletarian type of state, as Lenin declared it to be? Why not? 
Does not our Soviet apparatus utilise a “monetary system which 
is permeated with the principles of capitalist economy?” Such 
is the nonsense a man can talk himself into. 

Permit me first of all tọ quote Lenin’s opinion on the nature 
and significance of the State Bank. I should like, comrades, to 
refer to a passage from a book written by Lenin in 1917. I have 
in mind the pamphlet: Can the Bolsheviks Retain State Power ? 
in which Lenin still held the viewpoint of control of industry 
(and not nationalisation) and, notwithstanding that, regarded the 
State Bank in the hands of the proletarian state as being nine- 
tenths a socialist apparatus. This is what he wrote about the 
State Bank : 


“The big banks are the ‘state apparatus’ we need for bringing about 
socialism, and which we take ready-made from capitalism ; our task here 
is merely to lop off what capitalistically distorts this excellent apparatus, 
to make it still bigger, still more democratic, still more all-embracing. 
Quantity will be transformed into quality. A single State Bank, the 
biggest of the biggest, with branches in every volost, in every factory, 
will already be nine-tenths of the socialist apparatus. That will be nation- 
wide book-keeping, nation-wide accounting of the production and distri- 
bution of goods, that will be, so to speak, something in the nature of the 
skeleton of socialist society” (see Vol. XXI, p. 260). 


Compare these words of Lenin’s with Sokolnikov’s speech 
and you will understand what Sokolnikoy is slipping into. I 
shall not be surprised if he declares the People’s Commissariat of 
Finance to be state capitalism. 
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What is the point here? Why does Sokolnikov fall into 
such errors ? 

The point is that Sokolnikoy fails to understand the dual 
nature of NEP, the dual nature of trade under the present con- 
ditions of the struggle between the socialist elements and the 
capitalist elements ; he fails to understand the dialectics of deve- 
lopment in the conditions of the proletarian dictatorship, in the 
conditions of the transition period, in which the methods and 
weapons of the bourgeoisie are utilised by the socialist elements 
for the purpose of overcoming and eliminating the capitalist ele- 
ments. The point is not at all that trade and the monetary system 
are methods of “capitalist economy.” The point is that in fight- 
ing the capitalist elements, the socialist elements of our economy 
master these methods and weapons of the bourgeoisie for the pur- 
pose of overcoming the capitalist elements, that they successfully 
use them against capitalism, successfully use them for the purpose 
of building the socialist foundation of our economy. Hence, the 
point is that, thanks to the dialectics of our development, the 
functions and purpose of those instruments of the bourgeoisie 
change in principle, fundamentally ; they change in favour of so- 
cialism to the detriment of capitalism. Sokolnikov’s mistake lies 
in his failure to understand all the complexity and contradictory 
nature of the processes that are taking place in our economy. 


Permit me now to refer to Lenin on the question of the 
historical character of state capitalism, to quote a passage on the 
question as to when and why he proposed state capitalism as the 
chief form, as to what induced him to do that, and as to precisely 


under what concrete conditions he Proposed it. (A voice: 
“Please do !”) 


“We cannot under any circumstances forget what we very often 
observe, namely, the Socialist attitude of the workers in factories belong- 
ing to the state, where they themselves collect fuel, raw materials and 
produce, or when the workers try properly to distribute the products 
of industry among the peasantry and to deliver them by means of the 
transport system. That is socialism. But side by side with it there is 
small economy, which very often exists independently of it. Why can it 
exist independently of it? Because large-scale industry has not been 
restored, because the socialist factories can receive only one-tenth, per- 
haps, of what they should receive ; and in so far as they do not receive 
what they should, small economy remains independent of the socialist 
factories. The incredible state of ruin of the country, and the shortage 
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of fuel, raw materials and transport facilities, lead to small production 
existing separately from socialism. And I say: Under these circum- 
stances, what is state capitalism? It will mean the amalgamation of 
small production. Capital amalgamates small production, capital grows 
out of small production. It is no use closing our eyes to this fact. Of 
course, freedom of trade means the growth of capitalism; one cannot 
get away from it. And whoever thinks of getting away from it and 
brushing it aside is only consoling himself with words. If small eco- 
nomy exists, if there is freedom of exchange, capitalism will appear. 
But has this capitalism any terrors for us if we hold the factories, works, 
transport and foreign trade in our hands? And so I said then, and 
will say now, and I think it is incontrovertible, that this capitalism 
has no terrors for us. Concessions are capitalism of that kind”* (see 
Vol. XXVI, p. 306). 

That is how Lenin approached the question of state 
capitalism. 

In 1921, when we had scarcely any industry of our own, 
when there was a shortage of raw materials, and transport was at 
a standstill, Lenin proposed state capitalism as a means by which 
he thought of linking peasant economy with industry. And that was 
correct. But does that mean that Lenin regarded this line as desir- 
able under all circumstances? Of course not. He was willing to 
establish the bond through the medium of state capitalism because 
we had no developed socialist industry. But now? Can it be 
said that we have no developed state industry now? Of course 
not. Development proceeded along a different channel, con- 
cessions scarcely took root, state industry grew, state trade grew, 
the co-operatives grew, and the bond between town and country 
began to be established through socialist industry. We found 
ourselves in a better position than we had expected. How can 
one, after this, say that state capitalism is the chief form of 
managing our economy ? 

The trouble with the opposition is that it refuses to understand 
these simple things. 


8.. ZINOVIEV AND THE PEASANTRY 


The question of the peasantry. I said in my report, and 
speakers here have asserted, that Zinoviev is deviating in the 
direction of under-estimating the middle peasants ; that only 
recently he definitely held the viewpoint of neutralising the middle ` 


* All italics mine.—J. St. 
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peasants, and is only now, after the struggle in the Party, trying 
to go over to, to establish himself on, the other viewpoint, the 
viewpoint of a stable alliance with the middle peasants. Is all 
that true? Permit me to quote some documents. 

In an article on “Bolshevisation,” Zinoviev wrote this year : 


“There are a number of tasks which are absolutely common to all 
the Parties of the Comintern. Such, for example, are...the proper 
approach to the peasantry. There are three strata among the agricultural 
population of the whole world, which can and must be won over by 
us and become the allies of the proletariat (the agricultural proletariat, 
the semi-proletarians—the small-holder peasants and the small peasantry 
who do not hire labour). There is another stratum of the peasantry 
(the middle peasants), which must be at least neutralised by us”* (Pravda, 
January 18, 1925). 


That is what Zinoviev writes about the middle peasantry six 
years after the Eighth Party Congress, at which Lenin rejected 
the slogan of neutralising the middle peasants and substituted 
for it the slogan of a stable alliance with the middle peasants. 
Bakayev asks, what is there terrible about that? But I will ask 
you to compare Zinoviev’s article with Lenin’s thesis on staking 
on the middle peasants and to answer the question : has Zinoviev 
departed from Lenin’s thesis or not... ? (A voice from the hall : 
“Tt refers to countries other than Russia.” Commotion.) It is 
not so, comrade, because in Zinoviev’s article it says: “tasks 
which are absolutely common to all the Parties of the Comintern,” 
Will you really deny that our Party is also a part of the Com- 
intern? Here it is directly stated: “to all the Parties.” (A 
voice from the benches of the Leningrad delegation: “At de- 
finite moments.” General laughter.) 

Compare this passage from Zinoviev’s article about neutralisa- 
tion with the passage from Lenin’s speech at the Eighth Party 
Congress in which he said that we must have a stable alliance 
with the middlé peasants, and you will realise that there is noth- 
ing in common between them. 

It is characteristic that after reading these lines in Zinoviev’s 
article, Comrade Larin, that advocate of “a second revolution” 
in the countryside, hastened to associate himself with them. I 
think that although Comrade Larin spoke in opposition to 


* All italics mine—J. St. 
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Kamenev and Zinoviev the other day, and spoke rather well, this 
does not exclude the fact that there are points on which we dis- 
agree with him and that we must here dissociate ourselves from 
him. Here is the opinion Comrade Larin expressed about this 
article of Zinoviev’s : 

““The proper approach to the peasantry’ from the point of view 
of the common tasks of all* the Parties of the Comintern was quite 
correctly formulated by its Chairman, Zinoviev” (Larin, The Soviet 
Countryside, p. 80). 

I see that Comrade Larin protests, saying that he makes a 
reservation in his book about his disagreeing with Zinoviev in so 
tar as Zinoviev extends the slogan of neutralising the middle 
peasants to Russia as well. It is true that in his book he makes 
this reservation and says that neutralisation is not enough for us, 
that we must take “a step farther” in the direction of “agreement 
with the middle peasants against the kulaks.” But here, unfor- 
tunately, Comrade Larin drags in his scheme of “a second re- 
volution” against kulak domination, with which we disagree, 
which brings him near to Zinoviev and compels me to dissociate 
myself from him to some extent. 

As you see, in the document I have quoted, Zinoviey speaks 
openly and definitely in favour of the slogan of neutralising the 
middle peasants, in spite of Lenin, who proclaimed that neutral- 
isation was not enough, and that a stable alliance with the middle 
peasants was necessary. 

The next document. In his’ book Leninism, Zinoviev, quoting 
from Lenin the following passage dating from 1918: “With 
the peasantry to the end of the bourgeois-democratic revolution ; 
with the poor, the proletarian and the semi-proletarian section of 
the peasantry, forward to the socialist revolution !”, draws the 
following conclusion : 


“The fundamental...problem that is engaging our minds at the 
present moment. ..is elucidated fully and to the end in the above-quoted 
theses of Lenin’s. To this nothing can be added, not a single word can 
be subtracted.* Here everything is said with Ilyich’s terseness and 
explicitness, concisely and clearly, so that it simply asks to be put into a 
textbook” (Leninism, p. 60). 


Such, according to Zinoviev, is the exhaustive characterisation 


* My italics—J. St. 
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of the peasant question given by Leninism. With the peasantry 
as a whole against the tsar and the landlords—that is the 
bourgeois revolution. With the poor peasants against the bour- 
geoisic—that is the October Revolution. That is all very well. 
It gives two of Lenin’s slogans. But what about Lenin’s third 
slogan—with the middle peasants against the kulaks for building 
socialism? What has become of Lenin’s third slogan? It is 
not in Zinoviev’s book. It has disappeared. Although Zinoviev 
asserts that “to this nothing can be added,” nevertheless, if we 
do not add here Lenin’s third slogan about a stable alliance of 
the proletariat and poor peasants with the middle peasants, we 
run the risk of distorting Lenin, as Zinoviev distorts him. Can 
we regard it as an accident that Lenin’s third slogan, which is 
our most urgent slogan today, has disappeared, that Zinoviev has 
lost it? No, it cannot be regarded as an accident, because he 
holds the viewpoint of neutralising the middle peasants. The 
only difference between the first and second document is that in 
the first he opposed the slogan of a stable alliance with the middle 
peasants, while in the second he kept silent about this slogan. 

The third document is Zinoviev’s article “The Philosophy of 
the Epoch.” I am speaking of the original version of that article, 
which does not contain the changes and additions that were made 
later by members of the Central Committee. The characteristic 
feature of that article is that, like the second document, it is com- 
pletely silent about the question of the middle peasants and, 
evading this most urgent question, talks about some kind of 
indefinite, Narodnik equality, without pointing to the class back- 
ground of equality. You will find in it the rural poor, the kulaks, 
the capitalists, attacks on Bukharin, Socialist-Revolutionary 
equality, and Ustryalov ; but you will not find the middle peasants 
or Lenin’s co-operative plan, although the article is entitled “The 
Philosophy of the Epoch.” When Comrade Molotoy sent me 
that article (I was away at the time), I sent back a blunt and 
sharp criticism. Yes, comrades, I am straightforward and blunt ; 
that’s true, I don’t deny it. (Laughter.) 1 sent back a blunt 
criticism, because it is intolerable that Zinoviev should for a 
whole year systematically ignore or distort the most characteristic 
features of Leninism in regard to the peasant question, our Party’s 
present-day slogan of alliance with the bulk of the peasantry. 
Here is the answer that I sent then to Comrade Molotov : 
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“Zinoviev’s article ‘The Philosophy of the Epoch’ is a distortion of 
of the Party line in the Larin spirit. It treats of the Fourteenth Con- 
ference, but the main theme of this conference—the middle peasants and 
the co-operatives—is evaded. The middle peasants and Lenin’s co- 
operative plan have vanished. That is no accident. To talk, after this, 
about a ‘struggle around the interpretation’ of the decisions of the Four- 
teenth Conference—means pursuing a line towards the violation of those 
decisions. To mix up Bukharin with Stolypin, as Zinoviey does—means 
slandering Bukharin. On such lines it would be possible to mix up with 
Stolypin even Lenin, who said: ‘trade, and learn to trade. At the 
present time the slogan about equality is Socialist-Revolutionary demagogy. 
There can be no equality so long as classes exist, and so long as skilled 
and unskilled labour exist (see Lenin’s State and Revolution). We must 
speak not about an indefinite equality, but about abolishing classes,. 
about socialism. To say that our revolution js ‘not classical’ means 
slipping into Menshevism. In my opinion, the article must be thoroughly 
Teyised in such a way that it should not bear the character of a platform: 
for the Fourteenth Congress. 


“September 12, 1925 “J. Stalin?” 


I am ready to defend the whole of this today. Every word, 
every sentence. 

One must not speak about equality in a principal leading 
article without strictly defining what kind of equality is meant— 
equality between the peasantry and the working class, equality: 
among the peasantry, equality within the working class, between: 
skilled and unskilled workers, or equality in the sense of abolish- 
ing classes. One must not in a leading article keep silent about 
the Party’s immediate slogans on work in the countryside. One 
must not play with phrases about equality, because that means 
playing with fire, just as one must not play with phrases about 
Leninism while keeping silent about the immediate slogan of 
Leninism on the question of the peasantry. > 

Such are the three documents: Zinoviev’s article (January 
1925) in favour of neutralising the middle peasants, Zinoviev’s 
book Leninism (September 1925), which kept silent about Lenin’s 
third slogan about the middle peasants, and Zinoviev’s new article 
“The Philosophy of the Epoch” (September 1925), which kept 
silent about the middle peasants and Lenin’s co-operative plan. 

Is this constant wobbling of Zinoviev’s on the peasant question 
accidental ? 

You see that it is not accidental. 
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Recently, in a speech delivered by Zinoviev in Leningrad on 
the report of the Central Committee, he at last made up his mind 
to speak in favour of the slogan of a stable alliance with the 
middle peasants. That was after the struggle, after the friction, 
after the conflicts in the Central Committee. That is all very 
well. But I am not sure that he will not repudiate it later on. 
For, as facts show, Zinoviev has never displayed the firmness of 
line on the peasant question that we need. (Applause.) 

Here are a few facts illustrating Zinoviev’s vacillations on the 
peasant question. In 1924, at a plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee, Zinoviev insisted on a “peasant” policy of organising non- 
Party peasant groups, at the centre and in the localities, with a 
weekly newspaper. That proposal was rejected because of the 
objections raised in the Central Committee. Shortly before that, 
Zinoviev had even boasted that he had a “peasant deviation.” 
Here is what he said, for example, at the Twelfth Congress of 
the Party: “When I am told: You have a ‘deviation,’ you are 
deviating towards the peasantry—I answer: Yes, we should not 
only ‘deviate’ towards the peasantry and its economic require- 
ments, but bow down and, if need be, kneel down before the 
economic requirements of the peasant who follows our pro- 
letariat.” Do you hear : “deviate,” “bow down,” “kneel down.” 
(Laughter, applause.) Later, when things improved with the 
peasantry, when our position in the countryside improved, 
Zinoviev made a “turn” from his infatuation, cast suspicion upon 
the middle peasants and proclaimed the slogan of neutralisation. 
A little later he made a new “turn” and demanded what was in 
point of fact a revision of the decisions of the Fourteenth Con- 
ference (“The Philosophy of the Epoch”) and, accusing almost 
the whole of the Central Committee of a peasant deviation, began 
to “deviate” more emphatically against the middle peasants. 
Finally, just before the Fourteenth Congress of the Party he once 
more made a “turn,” this time in favour of alliance with the 
middle peasants and, perhaps, he will yet begin to boast that he is 
again ready to “adore” the peasantry. ; 

What guarantee is there that Zinoviev will not vacillate once 
again ? 

, But, comrades, $ 
applause.) This is hysterics, 
right 1°) 3 oS 


this is wobbling, not politics. (Laughter, 
not politics. _ (Voices : “Quite 
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We are told that there is no need to pay special attention to 
the struggle against the second deviation. That is wrong. Since 
there are two deviations among us—Bogushevsky’s deviation and 
Zinoviev’s deviation—you must understand that Bogushevsky is 
not to be compared with Zinoviev. Bogushevsky is done for. 
(Laughter.) Bogushevsky does not have an organ of the press. 
But the deviation towards neutralising the middle peasants, the 
deviation against a stable alliance with the middle peasants, the 
Zinoviev deviation, has its organ of the press and continues to 
fight against the Central Committee to this day. That organ is 
called Leningradskaya Pravda.“° For what is the term “middle- 
peasant Bolshevism” recently concocted in Leningrad, and about 
which Leningradskaya Pravda foams at the mouth, if not an indica- 
tion that that newspaper has departed from Leninism on the 
peasant question? Is it not clear, if only from this circumstance 
alone, that the struggle against the second deviation is more 
difficult than the struggle against the first, against Bogushevsky’s 
deviation? That is why, being confronted by such a representa- 
tive of the second deviation, or such a defender and protector of 
the second deviation as Leningradskaya Pravda, we must adopt 
all measures to make the Party specially prepared to fight that 
deviation, which is strong, which is complex, and against which 
we must concentrate our fire. That is why this second deviation 
must be the object of our Party’s special attention. (Voices : 
“Quite right !” Applause.) 


9. CONCERNING THE HISTORY 
OF THE DISAGREEMENTS 


Permit me now to pass to the history of our internal struggle 
within the majority of the Central Committee. What did our 
disaccord start from? It started from the question: “What is 
to be done with Trotsky ?” That was at the end of 1924. The 
group of Leningrad comrades at first proposed that Trotsky be 
expelled from the Party. Here I have in mind the period ot 
the discussion in 1924. The Leningrad Gubernia Party Com- 
mittee passed a resolution that Trotsky be expelled from the 
Party. We, i.e., the majority on the Central Committee, did not 
agree with this (voices: “Quite tight !”), we had. some struggle 
with the Leningrad comrades and persuaded them to delete the 
point about expulsion from their resolution. Shortly after this, 
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when the plenum of the Central Committee met and the Leningrad 
comrades, together with Kamenev, demanded Trotsky’s imme- 
diate expulsion from the Political Bureau, we also disagreed with 
this proposal of the opposition, we obtained a majority on the 
Central Committee and restricted ourselves to removing Trotsky 
from the post of People’s Commissar of Military and Naval 
Affairs. We disagreed with Zinoviev and Kamenev because we 
knew that the policy of amputation was fraught with great dangers 
for the Party, that the method of amputation, the method of 
blood-letting—and they demanded blood—was dangerous, infec- 
tious : today you amputate one limb, tomorrow another, the day 
after tomorrow a third—what will we have left in the Party ? 
(A pplause.) 

This first clash within the majority on the Central Committee 
was the expression of the fundamental difference between us on 
questions of organisational, policy- in the Party. 

The second question that caused disagreements among us 
was that connected with Sarkis’s speech against Bukharin. That 
was at the Twenty-First Leningrad Conference in January 1925. 
Sarkis at that time accused Bukharin of syndicalism. Here is 


what he said : 


“We have read in the Moscow Pravda Bukharin’s article on worker 
and village correspondents. The views that Bukharin develops have no 
supporters in our organisation. But one might say that such views, which 
in their way are syndicalist, un-Bolshevik, anti-Party, are held even by a 
number of responsible comrades (I repeat, not in the Leningrad orga- 
nisation, but in others). Those views treat of the independence and 

mass public organisations of workers and 


extra-territoriality of various ; 
peasants in relation to the Communist Party” (Stenographic Report of 


the Twenty-First Leningrad Conference). 

tly, a fundamental mistake on Sarkis’s 
psolutely right on the question of the 
t movement ; secondly, it was, 


That speech was, firs 
part, for Bukharin was a 


worker and village corresponden t 
not without the encouragement of the leaders of the Leningrad 


a gross violation of the elementary rules of com- 
stion. Needless to say, this circum- 
n relations within the Central Com- 
arkis’s open admission of his 


organisation, 
radely discussion of a que: 
stance was bound to worse 
mittee, The matter ended with S 


mistake in the press. Ti f ; 
This incident showed that open admission of a mistake is the 
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best way of avoiding an open discussion and of eliminating 
disagreements privately. 

The third question was that of the Leningrad Young Com- 
munist League. There are members of Gubernia Party Com- 
mittees here, and they probably remember that the Political 
Bureau adopted a decision relating to the Leningrad Gubernia 
Committee of the Young Communist League, which had tried 
to convene in Leningrad almost an all-Russian conference of the 
Young Communist League without the knowledge and consent 
of the Central Committee of the youth league. With the decision 
of the C.C. of the R.C.P.(B.) you are familiar. We could not 
permit the existence, parallel with the Central Committee of 
the Young Communist League, of another centre, competing with 
and opposing the first. We, as Bolsheviks, could not permit the 
existence of two centres. That is why the Central Committee 
considered it necessary to take measures to infuse fresh blood 
into the Central Committee of the youth league, which had 
tolerated this separatism, and to remove Safarov from the post of 
leader of the Leningrad ` Gubernia Committee of the Young 
Communist League. 

This incident showed that the Leningrad comrades have a 
tendency to convert their Leningrad organisation into a centre 
of struggle against the Central Committee. 

The fourth question was the question, raised by Zinoviev, of 
organising in Leningrad a special magazine to be called Bolshevik, 
the editorial board of which was to consist of Zinoviev, Safarov, 
Vardin, Sarkis and Tarkhanov. We did not agree with this and 
said that such a magazine, running parallel with the Moscow 
Bolshevik, would inevitably become the organ of a group, a fac- 
tional organ of the opposition ; that such a step was dangerous 
and would undermine the unity of the Party. In other words, 
we prohibited the publication of that magazine. Now, attempts 
are being made to frighten us with the word “prohibition.” But 
that is nonsense, comrades. We are not Liberals. For us, the 
interests of the Party stand above formal democracy. Yes, we 
prohibited the publication of a aio zac we shall pa 
hibit things of that kind in future. (Voices: “Quite right! O 


1? Loud applause.) . ; 
A incident showed that the Leningrad leadership wants to 


segregate itself in a separate group. 
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Next, the question of Bukharin. I have in mind the slogan 
“enrich yourselves.” I have in mind the speech Bukharin deli- 
vered in April, when he let slip the phrase “enrich yourselves.” 
Two days later the April Conference of our Party opened. It 
was I who, in the Conference Presidium, in the presence of 
Sokolnikov, Zinoviev, Kamenev and Kalinin, stated that the 
slogan “enrich yourselves” was not our slogan. I do not re- 
member Bukharin making any rejoinder to that protest. When 
Comrade Larin asked for the floor at the conference, to speak 
against Bukharin, I think, it was Zinoviev who then demanded 
that no speeches be permitted against Bukharin. However, after 
that, Comrade Krupskaya sent in an article against Bukharin, 
demanding that it be published. Bukharin, of course, gave tit 
for tat, and, in his turn, wrote an article against Comrade Krup- 
skaya. The majority on the Central Committee decided not to 
publish any discussion articles, not to open a discussion, and to 
‘call on Bukharin to state in the press that the slogan “enrich 
yourselves” was a mistake ; Bukharin agreed to that and later 
‘did so, on his return from holiday, in an article against Ustryalov. 
Now, Kamenev and Zinoviev think they can frighten somebody 
with the “prohibition” bogey, expressing indignation like Liberals 
at our having prohibited the publication of Comrade Krupskaya’s 
article. You will not frighten anybody with that. Firstly, we 
refrained from publishing not only Comrade Krupskaya’s article, 
but also Bukharin’s. Secondly, why not prohibit the publica- 
tion of Comrade Krupskaya’s article if the interests of Party 
unity demand that of us ? In what way is Comrade Krupskaya 
different from every other responsible comrade? Perhaps you 
think that the interests of individual comrades should be placed 
above the interests of the Party and its unity? Are not the 
comrades of the opposition aware that for us, for Bolsheviks, 


formal democracy is an empty shell, but the real interests of the 


Party are everything ? (Applause.) 

Let the comrades point to a single article in the Party’s 
‘Central Organ, in Pravda, that directly or indirectly approves of 
the slogan “enrich yourselves.” They cannot do so, because 
no such articles exist. There was one case, the only one, when 
Komsomolskaya Pravda published an article by Stetsky, in which 
he tried to justify the “enrich yourselves” slogan in a mild and 
barely perceptible way. But what happened ? The very next 
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day the Secretariat of the Central Committee called the editorial 
board of that newspaper to order in a special letter signed by 
Molotov, Andreyev and Stalin. That was on June 2, 1925. 
Several days later, the Organising Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee, with the full consent of Bukharin, adopted a resolution 
to the effect that the editor of that newspaper be removed. 
Here is an excerpt from that letter : 


“Moscow, June 2, 1925. To all the members of the editorial board 
of Komsomolskaya Pravda. 

“We are of the opinion that certain passages in Stetsky’s articles 'A 
New Stage in the New Economic Policy’ evoke doubts. In those articles, 
in a mild form it is true, countenance is given to the slogan ‘enrich your- 
selves? That is not our slogan, it is incorrect, it gives rise to a whole 
series of doubts and misunderstandings and has no place in a leading 
article in Komsomolskaya Pravda. Our slogan is socialist accumulation. 
We are removing the administrative obstacles to an improvement of the 
welfare of the countryside. That operation will undoubtedly facilitate all 
accumulation, both private-capitalist and socialist. But the Party has never 
yet said that it makes private accumulation its slogan.”... 

Is the opposition aware of all these facts ? Of course it is. 
In that case, why don’t they stop baiting Bukharin? How much 
longer are they going to shout about Bukharin’s mistake ? 

I know of mistakes made by some comrades, in October 1917, 
for example, compared with which Bukharin’s mistake is not 
even worth noticing. Those comrades were not only mistaken 
then, but they had the “audacity,” on two occasions, to violate a 
vital decision of the Central Committee adopted under the direc- 
tion and in the presence of Lenin. Nevertheless, the Party forgot 
about those mistakes as soon as those comrades admitted them. 
But compared with those comrades, Bukharin committed an 
insignificant error. And he did not violate a single Central Com- 
mittee decision. How is it to be explained that, in spite of this, 
the unrestrained baiting of Bukharin still continues? What do 
they really want of Bukharin ? ‘ 

That is how the matter stands with Bukharin’s mistake. 

Next came the question of Zinoviev’s article. “The Philo- 
sophy of the Epoch” and Kamenev’s report at the meeting of 
the Moscow Plenum in the autumn of this year, at the end of the 
summer—a question which also strained our internal Party rela- 
tions. I spoke about this in my speech and I shall not repeat 
myself. The issue then was “The Philosophy of the Epoch,” 
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the mistakes in that article, how we rectified those mistakes, 
Kamenev’s mistakes in connection with the Central Statistical 
Board’s balance of output of grain and fodder, how Kamenev 
credulously accepted the C.S.B.’s figure of 61 per cent as being 
the proportion of the market grain in the hands of the upper 
groups of the peasantry, and how, later, under pressure of our 
comrades, he was obliged to rectify his mistake in a special - 
statement he made in the Council of Labour and Defence, and 
which was published in the newspapers, to the effect that more 
than half of the market grain was in the hands of the middle 
peasants, All this undoubtedly strained our relations. 

Then came questions connected with the October Plenum— 
new complications, where the opposition demanded an open 
discussion, where the question of Zalutsky’s so-called “Ther- 
midor” came up, and at the end of all this the Leningrad Con- 
ference, which on the very first day opened fire on the Central 
Committee. I have in mind the speeches delivered by Safarov, 
Sarkis, Shelavin and others. I have in mind Zinoviev’s speech, 
one of his last speeches at the close of the conference, in which 
he called upon the conference to wage war against the Moscow 
comrades and proposed that a delegation be elected consisting 
of people who were willing to fight the Central Committee. That 
is how it was. And that is precisely why the Bolshevik workers 
Komarov and Lobov were not included in the Leningrad dele- 
gation (they refused to accept the platform of struggle against 
the Central Committee). Their places in the delegation were 
filled by Gordon and Tarkhanov. Put Gordon and Tarkhanov 
in one scale and Komarov and Lobov in the other, and any 
unbiassed person will say that the former are not to be com- 
pared with the latter. (Applause.) What were Lobov and 
Komarov guilty of? All they were guilty of was that they 
refused to go against the Central Committee. That was their 
entire guilt. But only a month before that, the Leningrad com- 
rades nominated Komarov as first secretary of their organisation. 
That is how it was. Was it so oF not? (Voices from the 
Leningrad delegation : “It was! It was 1”) What could have 
happened to Komarov in a month? (Bukharin : “He degene- 
rated in a month.”) What could have happened in a month 
to bring it about that a member of the Central Committee, Koma- 
rov, whom you yourselves nominated as first secretary of your 
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organisation, was kicked out of the Secretariat of the Leningrad 
Committee, and that it was not considered possible to elect him 
as a delegate to the congress? (A voice from the Leningrad 
benches: “He insulted the conference.” A voice: “Thats a 
lie, Naumov !” Commotion.) 


10. THE OPPOSITION’s PLATFORM 


Let us now pass to the platform advanced by Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, Sokolnikov and Lashevich. It is time to say some- 
thing about the opposition’s platform. It is rather an original 
one. Many speeches of different kinds have been delivered here 
by the opposition. Kamenev said one thing, he pulled in one 
direction ; Zinoviev said another thing, he -pulled in another 
direction ; Lashevich a third, Sokolnikov a fourth. But in spite 
of the diversity, all were agreed on one thing. On what were 
they agreed? What indeed is their platform? Their platform 
is—reform of the Secretariat of the Central Committee. The 
only thing they have in common and that completely unites them 
is the question of the Secretariat. That is strange and ridiculous, 
but it is a fact. 


This question has a history. In 1923, after the Twelfth 
Congress, the people who gathered in the “cave” (laughter) drew 
up a platform for the abolition of the Political Bureau and for 
politicising the Secretariat, i.e., for transforming the Secretariat 
into a political and organisational directing body to consist of 
Zinoviev, Trotsky and Stalin. What was the idea behind that 
platform? What did it mean? It meant leading the Party 
without Kalinin, without Molotoy. Nothing came of that plat- 
form, not only because it was unprincipled at that time, but also 
because, without the comrades I have mentioned, it is impossible 
to lead the Party at the present time. To a question sent to me 
in writing from the depths of Kislovodsk I answered in the 
negative stating that, if the comrades were to insist, I was willing 
to clear out without a fuss, without a discussion, open or 
concealed, and without demanding guarantees for the rights of 
the minority. (Laughter.) 


That was, so to speak, the first stage. 


And now, it appears, the second stage has been ushered in, 
opposite to the first. Now they are demanding not the politicisa- 
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tion, but the technicalisation of the Secretariat ; not the abolition 
of the Political Bureau, but full powers for it. 

Well, if the transformation of the Secretariat into a simple 
technical apparatus is really convenient for Kamenev, perhaps 
we ought to agree to it. I am afraid, however, that the Party 
will not agree to it. (A voice: “Quite right!”) Whether a 
technical Secretariat would prepare, whether it would be capable 
of preparing, the questions it would have to prepare both for the 
Organising Bureau and for the Political Bureau, 1 have my doubts. 

But when they talk about a Political Bureau with full powers, 
such a platform deserves to be made into a laughing-stock. 
Hasn’t the Political Bureau full powers? Are not the Secretariat 
and the Organising Bureau subordinate to the Political Bureau ? 
And what about the plenum of the Central Committee? Why 
does not our opposition speak about the plenum of the Central 
Committee? Is it thinking of giving the Political Bureau fuller 
powers than those possessed by the Plenum ? 

No, the opposition is positively unlucky with its platform, 
or platforms, concerning the Secretariat. 


11. THEIR “DESIRE FOR PEACE” 


What is to be done now, you will ask ; what must we do to 
extricate ourselves from the situation that has been created ? This 
question has engaged our minds all the time, during the congress 
as well as before it. We need unity of the Party ranks—that is 
the question now. The opposition is fond of talking about diffi- 
culties. But there is one difficulty that is more dangerous than 
all others, and which the opposition has created for us—the 
danger of confusion and disorganisation in the Party. (Applause.) 
We must above all overcome that difficulty. We had this in 
mind when, two days before the congress, we offered the opposi- 
tion terms of a compromise agreement aimed at a possible re- 
conciliation. Here is the text of our offer : 


“The undersigned members of the Central Committee believe that 
the preparation for the Party congress by a number of leading comrades 
of the Leningrad organisation was conducted contrary to the line of the 
Central Committee of the Party and in opposition to the supporters of 
this line in Leningrad. The undersigned members of the Central Com- 
mittee regard the resolution of the Moscow Conference as being absolutely 
correct both in substance and in form, and believe that it is the Central 
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Committee’s duty to rebuff all tendencies that run counter to the Party 
line and disorganise the Party. 

“However, for the sake of maintaining the unity of the Party, peace 
within the Party, of averting the possible danger of alienating the Lenin- 
grad organisation, one of the best organisations in the R.C.P. from the 
Party’s Central Committee—the undersigned consider it possible, if the 
congress endorses the Central Committee’s distinct and clear political line, 
to make a number of concessions. With this in view we make the follow- 
ing proposals : 

“1. In drafting the resolution on the Central Committee’s report, to 
take the resolution of the Moscow Conference as a basis, but to tone down 
some of its formulations. 

“2. The publication in the newspapers, or in bulletins, of the letter 
of the Leningrad Conference and of the Moscow Committee’s reply to 
that letter to be regarded as inexpedient in the interests of unity. 

“3. Members of the Political Bureau ... are not to speak against 
each other at the congress. 

“4. In speeches at the congress, to dissociate ourselves from Sarkis 
(on regulating the composition of the Party) and from Safarov (on state 
capitalism). 

“5. The mistake in connection with Komarov, Lobov and Moskvin 
to be rectified by organisational measures. 

“6. The Central Committee’s decision to include a Leningrad com- 
rade in the Secretariat of the Central Committee to be put into effect 
immediately after the congress. 

“7. With the view to strengthening connection with the Central 
Organ, one Party worker from Leningrad to be included in the editorial 
board of the Central Organ. 

“8. In view of the incompetence of the editor of Leningradskaya 
Pravda (Gladnev), to recognise the need to replace him by a more com- 
petent comrade by agreement with the Central Committee. 


“Kalinin, Stalin, Molotov, Dzerzhinsky, and others 
“15, XI. 1925” 


That is the compromise we offered, comrades. 

But the opposition was unwilling to come to an agreement. 
Instead of peace, it preferred an open and fierce struggle at the 
congress. Such is the opposition’s “desire for peace.” 


12. THE PARTY WILL ACHIEVE UNITY 


In the main, we still adhere to the viewpoint of that docu- 
ment. In our draft resolution, as you know, we have already 
toned down some of the formulations in the interests of peace in 
the Party. 
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We are against amputation. We are against the policy of 
amputation. That does not mean that leaders will be permitted 
with impunity to give themselves airs and ride roughshod over 
the Party. No, excuse us from that. There will be no obei- 
sances to leaders. (Voices: “Quite right!” Applause.) We 
stand for unity, we are against amputation. The policy of 
amputation is abhorrent to us. The Party wants unity, and it 
will achieve it with Kamenev and Zinoviev, if they are willing, 
without them if they are unwilling. (Voices: “Quite right!” 
Applause.) 

What is needed for unity? That the minority should sub- 
mit to the majority. Without that there is no unity of the Party, 
nor can there be. 

We are opposed to the publication of a special discussion 
sheet. Bolshevik has a discussion section. That will be quite 
enough. We must not allow ourselves to be carried away by 
discussions. We are a Party that is governing a country—do 
not forget that. Do not forget that every disaccord at the top 
finds an echo in the country that is harmful to us, not to speak 
of the effect it has abroad. 

The organs of the Central Committee will probably remain 
in their present shape. The Party is hardly likely to agree to 
break them up. (Voices: “Quite right!” Applause.) The 
Political Bureau has full powers as it is, it is superior to all the 
organs of the Central Committee except the plenum. But the 
supreme organ is the plenum—that is sometimes forgotten. Our 
plenum decides everything, and it calls its leaders to order when 
they begin to lose their balance. (Voices : “Quite right !” 
Laughter. Applause.) 

There must be unity among us, and there will be if the Party, 
if the congress displays firmness of character and does not allow 
itself to be scared. (Voices: “We wont. We are seasoned 
people.”) If any of us go too far, we shall be called to order— 
that is essential, that is necessary. To lead the Party otherwise 
than collectively is impossible. Now that Ilyich is not with us 
it is silly to dream of such a thing (applause), it is silly to talk 
about it. 

Collective work, collective leadership, unity in the Party, 
unity in the organs of the Central Committee, with the minority 
submitting to the majority—that is what we need now. 
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As regards the Leningrad communist workers, I have no 
doubt that they will always be in the front ranks of our Party. 
With them we built the Party, with them we reared it, with them we 
raised the banner of the uprising in October 1917, with them we 
defeated the bourgeoisie, with them we combated, and will combat, 
the difficulties in the path of our work of construction. I am 
sure that the Leningrad communist workers will not lag behind 
their friends in the other industrial centres in the struggle for 
iron, Leninist unity in the Party. (Stormy applause. The 
“Internationale” is sung.) 


SPEECH AT THE 19TH CONGRESS 
OF THE CPSU 


Comrades, permit me to express the gratitude of our Congress 
to all the fraternal Parties and groups whose representatives 
have honoured our Congress with their presence, or who have 
sent greetings to the Congress—gratitude for their friendly felici- 
tations, for their wishes of success, for their confidence. 

It would be a mistake to think that, having become a mighty 
force, our Party is no longer in need of support. That is not 
true. Our Party and our country have always needed, and will 
need, the confidence, the sympathy and the support of fraternal 
peoples abroad. 

The distinguishing feature of this support is that whenever 
any fraternal Party supports the peaceable aspirations of our 
Party, it is at the same time supporting its own people in their 
struggle for the preservation of peace. When, in 1918-19, at 
the time of the armed attack on the Soviet Union of the British 
bourgeoisie, the British workers organized a struggle against war 
under the watchword of “Hands off Russia !”, this was support— 
support, primarily, for the struggle of their own people for peace, 
and support also for the Soviet Union. When Comrade Thorez 
or Comrade Togliatti declare that their peoples will not fight the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, that is support—support, primarily, 
for the workers and peasants of France and Italy who are fighting 
for peace, and support also for the peaceful aspirations of the 
Soviet Union. This distinguishing feature of mutual support is 
to.be explained by the fact that the interests of our Party do 
not contradict, but, on the contrary, merge with the interests of 
the peace-loving peoples. As to the Soviet Union, its interests 
are altogether inseparable from the cause of worldwide peace. 

Naturally, our Party cannot remain indebted to the fraternal 
Parties, and it must in its turn render support to them and also 
to their peoples in their struggle for emancipation, and in their 
struggle for the preservation of peace. As we know, that is 
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exactly what it is doing. After our Party had assumed power 
in 1917, and after it had taken effective measures to abolish 
capitalist and landlord oppression, representatives of the fraternal 
Parties, in their admiration for the daring and success of our 
Party, conferred upon it the title of the “Shock Brigade” of the 
world revolutionary and labour movement. By this, they were 
expressing the hope that the successes of the “Shock Brigade” 
would help to ease the position of the peoples languishing under 
the yoke of capitalism. I think that our Party has justified these 
hopes, especially so in the Second World War, when the Soviet 
Union, by smashing the German and Japanese fascist tyranny, 
delivered the peoples of Europe and Asia from the menace of 
fascist slavery. 

It was very hard, of course, to perform this honourable 
mission so long as ours was a single and solitary “Shock Brigade”, 
so long as it had to perform this mission of vanguard almost 
alone. But that was in the past. Today the situation is quite 
diferent. Today, when from China and Korea to Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, new “Shock Brigades” have appeared in the shape 
of the People’s Democracies—now it has become easier for our 
Party to fight, ay, and the work is going more merrily. 

Those Communist, democratic, and workers’ and peasants’ 
parties which have not yet come to power and are still working 
under the heel of bourgeois draconic laws are deserving of par- 
ticular attention. For them, of course, the work is harder. But 
it is not as hard for them to work as it was for us, the Russian 
Communists, in the period of tsarism, when the slightest move- 
ment forward was declared a severe crime. However, the 
Russian Communists stood their ground, were not daunted by 
difficulties, and achieved victory. So it will be with these parties. 

Why will it not be so difficult for these parties to work as 
it was for the Russian Communists in the period of tsarism ? 

Firstly, because they have before their eyes such examples-of 
struggle and achievement as are to be seen in the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies. Consequently, they are in a 
position to learn from the mistakes and achievements of these 
countries and thus lighten their own work. 

Secondly, because the bourgeoisie—the chief enemy of the 
emancipation movement—has itself become different, has chang- 
ed substantially, has become more reactionary, has lost its ties 
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with the people, and has thereby weakened itself. Naturally, 
this circumstance, too, should lighten the work of the revolu- 
tionary and democratic parties. 

Formerly, the bourgeoisie could afford to play the liberal, 
to uphold the bourgeois-democratic liberties, and thus gain popu- 
larity with the people. Now not a trace remains of this libera- 
lism. The so-called “liberty of the individual” no longer exists 
—the rights of the individual are now extended only to those 
who possess capital, while all other citizens are regarded as 
human raw material, fit only to be exploited. The principle 
of equal rights for men and nations has been trampled in the 
mud ; it has been replaced by the principle of full rights for the 
exploiting minority and no rights for the exploited majority. The 
banner of bourgeois-democratic liberties has been thrown over- 
board. I think that it is you, the representatives of the Com- 
munist and democratic parties, who will have to raise this banner 
and carry it forward, if you want to gather around you the 
majority of the people. There is nobody else to raise it. 

Formerly, the bourgeoisie was regarded as the head of the 
nation ; it upheld the rights and independence of the nation and 
placed them “above all else.” Now not a trace remains of the 
“national principle.” Now the bourgeoisie sells the rights and 
independence of the nation for dollars. The banner of national 
independence and national sovereignty has been thrown over- 
board. There is no doubt that it is you, the representatives of 
the Communist and democratic parties, who will have to raise 
this banner and carry it forward if you want to be patriots of 
-your country, if you want to become the leading force of the 
nation. There is nobody else to raise it. 

That is how matters stand today. 

Naturally, all these circumstances should lighten the work of 
the Communist and democratic parties which have not yet come 
‘to power. 

Consequently, there is every reason to count upon the success 
and victory of our fraternal Parties in the lands where capital 
holds sway. 

Long live our fraternal Parties ! 

May the leaders of our fraternal Parties live and flourish ! 

Long live peace among nations! 

Down with warmongers ! 


NOTES 


* The Second All-Union Congress of Soviets was held in Moscow from. 
January 26 to February 2, 1924. At the first sitting, which was devoted 
to the memory of Lenin, J. V. Stalin delivered a speech in which, in the 
name of the Bolshevik Party, he took a solemn vow to hold 
sacred and fulfil the behests of Lenin. In connection with the death of 
Lenin, the congress adopted an appeal “To Toiling Mankind.” ‘To per- 
petuate the memory of Lenin, the congress adopted a decision to publish 
Lenin’s Works, to change the name of Petrograd to Leningrad, to esta- 
blish a Day of Mourning, and to erect a mausoleum for Lenin in the 
Red Square in Moscow, and monuments to him in the capitals of the 
Union Republics and also in the cities of Leningrad and Tashkent. The 
congress discussed a report on the activities of the Soviet Government, 
the budget of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the establish- 
ment of a Central Agricultural Bank. On January 31, the congress en- 
dorsed the first Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the U.S.S.R. which 
had been drafted under the guidance of J. V. Stalin. The congress elect- 
ed a Central Executive Committee—the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities. -J. V. Stalin was elected to the Soviet of the Union. p. 1 


*This refers to the economic and political crisis in Germany in 1923. 
A mass revolutionary movement spread over the country, as a result of 
which workers’ governments were set up in Saxony and Thuringia, and an 
armed uprising broke out in Hamburg. After the suppression of the 
revolutionary movement in Germany, bourgeois reaction was intensified 
all over Europe, as well as the danger of a new intervention against the 
Soviet Republic. p. 4 


“Iskra (Spark)—the first all-Russian illegal Marxist newspaper, 
founded by V. I. Lenin in December 1900. It was published abroad and 
brought secretly into Russia (on the significance and role of Iskra see 
History of the C.P.S.U.(B.), Short Course, Moscow 1952, pp. 55-68). 

p. 6 


‘The Stockholm Party Congress—the Fourth (“Unity”) Congress of 
the R.S.D.L.P.—took place on April 10-25 (April 23-May 8), 1906 (see 
History of the C.P.S.U.(B.), Short Course, Moscow 1952, pp. 136-39). 

p S 


°The Fifth (London) Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. took place from 
April 30 to May 19 (May 13 to June 1), 1907 (see J. V. Stalin, Works, 
Vol. 2, pp. 47-80, and History of the C.P.S.U.(B.), Short Course,. Moscow 
1952, pp. 143-46). , p. S 
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°The Genoa Conference—an international economic conference heid 
in Genoa (Italy) from April 10 to May 19, 1922. There took part in it, 
on the one hand, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan and other capitalist 
states, and, on the other hand, Soviet Russia. At the opening of the 
conference the Soviet delegation submitted an extensive programme for the 
rehabilitation of Europe and also a scheme for universal disarmament. 
The Soviet delegation’s proposals were rejected. The representatives of 
of the capitalist countries presented to the Soviet delegation demands 
which, if conceded, would have meant transforming the land of Soviets 
into a colony of West-European capital (payment of all war and pre-war 
debts, restitution of nationalised foreign property to the former foreign 
owners, and so forth). The Soviet delegation rejected the claims of the 
foreign capitalists. p. 37 


` This refers to the international federation of reformist trade unions 
formed at a congress held in Amsterdam in July 1919. The Amsterdam 
International pursued a reformist policy, openly collaborated with the 
bourgeoisie, fought the revolutionary working-class movement, and was 
hostile to the Soviet Union. During the Second World War the 
Amsterdam International practically ceased to function. It was officially 
dissolved on December 14, 1945, owing to the formation of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. p. 4/ 


5 American Federation of Labour-—a federation embracing a part of 
the trade unions in the United States, formed in 1881. The leaders of 
this federation are agents of American imperialism in the United States 
trade-union movement and conduct splitting activities in the world labour 
movement. p. 41 


“In 1925 (July 10 to 21), a trial took place in the state of Tennessee, 
U.S.A., which attracted world-wide attention. A college teacher named 
John Scopes was tried for teaching Darwin’s theory of evolution. The 
American reactionary obscurantists found him guilty of violating the laws 
of the state and fincd him. p. 43 


"J. V. Stalin’s lectures, The Foundations of Leninism, were published 
in Pravda in April and May 1924. In May 1924, J. V. Stalin’s pamphlet 
On Lenin and Leninism appeared, containing the reminiscences on Lenin 
and the lectures The Foundations of Leninism. J. V. Stalin’s work The 
Foundations of Leninism is included in all the editions of his book Prob- 
lems of Leninism. p. 46 


"Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Communist 
Party (Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow 1951, p. 61)." p: 52 


"This refers to the statement by Karl Marx in his letter to Frederick 
Engels of April 16, 1856 (see Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. II, Moscow 1951, p. 412). p. 56 
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13 This refers to Frederick Engels’s article “The Bakuninists at Work” 
(see F. Engels, “die Bakunisten an der Arbeit” in Der Volksstaot, No. 
105, 106 and 107, 1873). ip: 57 


“y, I. Lenin, “Left-Wing” Communism, an Infantile Disorder (sce 
Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 31, p. 9). p. 58 


3V, I. Lenin, What the “Friends of the People” Are and How They 
Fight the Social-Democrats (see Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 1, pp. 278-79). 
p. 58 


“The Basle Congress of the Second International was held on 
November 24-25, 1912. It was convened in connection with the Balkan 
War and the impending threat of a world war. Only one question was 
discussed : the international situation and joint action against war. The 
congress adopted a manifesto calling upon the workers to utilise their 
proletarian organisation and might to wage a revolutionary struggle against 
the danger of war, to declare “war against war.” p. 58 


% See Karl Marx, Preface to the Second German Edition of the first 
volume of Capital (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. I, Moscow 1951, p. 414). p. 59 


3 See Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical 
‘German Philosophy (Karl Marx ənd Frederick Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. II, Moscow 1951, p. 338). p. ól 


*See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 14. i p. 61 


Karl Marx, Theses on Feuerbach (see Frederick Engels, Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy, Appendix). 
(Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow 
1951.) p. 62 


“V. I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism (see 
Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 22, pp. 173-290). p. 64 


=J, V. Stalin refers to the following articles written by V. I. Lenin 
in 1905: “Social- -Democracy and a Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment,” from which he cites a passage; “The Revolutionary Democratic 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Peasantry”; and “On a Provisional 
Revolutionary Government” (see V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 
8, pp. 247-63, 264-74, 427-47). p. 69 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The First Address of the Central 
Committee to the Communist League (see Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow 1951, p. 102). p. 71 
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21 See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Communist 
Party (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 22, 
and Vol. II, p. 420, Moscow 1951). p. 80 


A = See Frederick Engels, The Peasant Question in France and Germany 
(Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. Il, Moscow 1951, 
p. 382). p. 92 


= Selskosoyuz—the All-Russian Union of Rural Co-operatives—- 
existed from August 1921 to June 1929. p. 94 


See V. L. Lenin’s work “The Importance of Gold now and After 
the Complete Victory of Socialism” (Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 33. pp. 
85-92). p. 117 
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5 The resolution “On Party Unity” was written by V. I. Lenin and 
adopted by the Tenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), held on March 8-16, 
1921 (see V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 32, pp. 217-21 and 
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% See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 6, p. 126. p. 136 
5 See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 6, p. 107. p. 138 
p. 138 


See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 6, pp- 395-96. 


“See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The First Address of the 
Central Committee to the Communist League (Selected Works, Vol. I, 


Moscow 1951, pp. 98-108). p. 138 
% See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 6, pp. 379-80. p. 145 
p. 150: 


See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 6, pp. 185-86. 


“The Second Congress of ‘he Communist International was held 
July 19-August 7, 1920. J. V. Stalin is here quoting from Lenin’s speech 
on “The Role of the Communist Party.” p. 15. 
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2 See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 32, p. 76. p. 154 


“Tsektran—the Central Committee of the Joint Union of Rail and 
Water Transport Workers—was formed in September 1920. In 1920 
and in the beginning of 1921, the leadership of the Tsektran was in the 
hands of Trotskyists who used methods of sheer compulsion and dicta- 
tion in conducting trade-union activities. In March 1921 the’ First All- 
Russian Joint Congress of Rail and Water Transport Workers expelled 
the Trotskyists from the leadership of the Tsektran, elected a new Central 
Committee and outlined new methods of trade-union work. p. 163 


“See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 32, pp. 1-22. p. 164 


“The theses of the Second Congress of the Comintern on “The 
Role of the Communist Party in the Proletarian Revolution” were adopted 
as a resolution of the congress (for the resolution, see V. I. Lenin, 
Works, 3rd Russ, ed., Vol. XXV, pp. 560-66). p. 167 


* See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 6, p. 109. p. 169 
“See J. V. Stalin’s pamphlet, Tenin and Leninism, 1924, p. 60. p. 170 
“See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. 33, pp. 427-35. p. 171 
“For the resolution of the Fourteenth Party Conference on “The 
Tasks of the Comintern and the R.C.P.(B.) in Connection with the 


Enlarged Plenum of the E.C.C.I.,” see Resolutions and Decisions of 
C.P.S.U. Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, 


Part II, 1953, pp. 43-52. p. 171 
See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 7, pp. 111, 120-21. p. 171 
% See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 7, pp. 111, 117-18. . DLE 
See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 7, p. 120. p. 172 
s2 See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 7, pp- 267-403. p. 172 


“This refers to the plenum of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) which was held April 23-30, 1925. The plenum endorsed 
the resolutions adopted by the Fourteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.), 
including the resolution on “The Tasks of the Comintern and the 
R.C.P.(B.) in Connection with the Enlarged Plenum of the E.C.C.1.” that 
defined the Party’s position on the question of the victory of socialism 
in the U.S.S.R. (See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. Congresses, 
Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, Part II, 1953, pp. 43-52.) 

p. 172 
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"See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. Congresses, Conferences 
and Central Committee Plenums, Part Il, 1953, pp. 49 and 46. p. 177 


“This refers to the Fourteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.), held 
April 27-29, 1925. p. 178 


“The reply of the Moscow Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) to the 
letter of the Twenty-Second Leningrad Gubernia Party Conference, a 
letter that was a factional attack by the followers of Zinoviey and 
Kamenev, was published in Pravda, No. 291, December 20, 1925. p. 178 


“See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. Congresses, Confer- 
ences and Central Committee Plenums, Part I, 1953, p. 77. p. 180 


See J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 6, pp. 137-38, 140, 141. p. 181 
See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 33, p. 428. p. 184 


See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. Congresses, Conferences 
and Central Committee Plenums, Pert Il, 1953, p. 78. p. 185 


a See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 32, pp. 308-43. p. 187 


“The Philosophy of the Epoch” was the title of an anti-Party 
article written by Zinoviev in 1925. For a criticism of this article, see 
J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 7, pp- 385-88. p. 190 


* See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. Congresses, Conferences 
and Central Committee Plenums, Part Il, 1953, pp. 75, 77. p. 191 


“J, V. Stalin’s article “Concerning the Question of the Strategy and 
Tactics of the Russian Communists” was published on March 14, 1923, 
in Pravda, No. 56, which was devoted to the 25th anniversary of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), and also in Petrogradskaya Pravda, 
Nos. 57, 58 and 59, of March 14, 15 and 16, 1923 and in the magazine 
Kommunisticheskaya Revolutsia, No. 7 (46), of April 1, 1923. Later, 
a part of this article, under the heading: “The October Revolution and 
the Strategy of the Russian Communists” was published in the book: 
J. Stalin, The October Revolution, Moscow 1932. p. 192 


The Sverdlov University—the Workers’ and Peasants Communist 


University named after Y. M. Sverdlov. j 

In 1918, on the initiative of Y. M. Sverdlov, the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee organised short-term courses for agitators and pro- 
Pagandists. In January 1919, these courses were renamed the School for 
Soviet Work. By a decision adopted at the Eighth Congress of the 
R.C.P.(B.), the school was made the basis for setting up the Central 
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School for Soviet and Party Work. In the latter half of 1919 this school 
was transformed into the Sverdlov Workers’ and Peasants’ Communist 
University. p 792 


“The “Emancipation of Labour” group—the first Russian Marxist 
group, formed in Geneva, in 1883, by G. V. Plekhanov. (Concerning 
the activities of this group and the historical role it played, see History 
of the C.P.S.U.(B.), Short Course, Moscow 1952, pp. 23-24.) p. 200 


“During the mass political demonstration in Petrograd on April 
20-21, 1917, a group of members of the Petrograd Committee of the 
Bolshevik Party (Bagdatyev and others), despite the Central Committee’s 
instructions that the demonstration was to be a peaceful one, put forward 
the slogan of the immediate overthrow of the Provisional Government. 
The Central Committee condemned the action of these “Left” adventurers 
(see V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 24, pp. 181-82). p. 201 


“NV. I. Lenin, Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic 
Revolution (see Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 9, pp. 1-119). p. 203 


The “Contact Committee,” consisting of Chkheidze, Steklov,. 


Sukhanoy, Filippovsky and Skobelev (and later Chernov and Tsereteli), 
was set up by the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary Executive 


Committee of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers and Soldiers’ Deputies. 


on March 7, 1917, for the purpose of establishing contact with the 
Provisional Government, of “influencing” it and of “supervising” its 
activities. Actually, the “Contact Committee” helped to carry out the 
Provisional Government’s bourgeois policy and tried to restrain the masses 
of the workers from waging a revolutionary struggle to transfer all power 
to the Soviets. The “Contact Committee” existed until May 1917, when 
representatives of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries actually 
entered the Provisional Government. p. 204 


V, I. Lenin, “The Tasks of the Proletariat in the Present Revolu- 
tion” (see Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 24, pp. 1-7). p. 204 


“The “Letters From the. Caucasus” were written in November- 
December 1909 and were intended for publication in Proletary or Sotsial- 
Demokrat. As Projetary had ceased publication by that time the “Letters” 
were sent to the Central Organ of the R.S.D.L.P., Sotsial-Demokrat. 
Owing to the fact that the second letter contained sharp criticism of 
Liquidationism, the Menshevik section of the editorial board of Sotsial- 
Demokrat refused to allow it to be published in the columns of the 
Central Organ and it was therefore published in Diskussionny Listok 


(Discussion Sheet), a supplement to Sotsial-Demokrat, p. 207 


“The regulations of June 12, 1890, concerning the Zemstvo admi- 
nistrative bodies, were introduced by the tsarist government in place of 
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the regulations of 1864. The new regulations, which introduced elec- 
torates according to social estates in place of the former property quali- 
fication for election to the Zemstvo, gave the nobility an absolute majority 
in most of the Uyezd Zemstvo Assemblies and made the Zemstvo more 
dependent upon the ceatral government. p. 210 


° Bakinsky Proletary (The Baku Proletarian)—and illegal Bolshevik 
Newspaper published in Baku from June 20, 1907 to August 27, 1909. 
Seven issues appeared. The first came out as the organ of the Balakhany 
District of the Baku organization of the R.S.D.L.P., the second as the 
organ of the Balakhany and Cherny Gorod districts of the Baku organi- 
zation of the R.S.D.L.P., while the third and subsequent issues came out 
as the organ of the Baku Committee of the R.S.D.L.P. The paper was 
edited by J. V. Stalin, who wrote a number of leading articles for it 
which are reproduced in the present volume. Among the contributors 
were S. Shaumyan, A. Japaridze and S. Spandaryan. After the appear- 
ance of the fifth issue, publication was suspended and was resumed on 
August 1, 1909, when J. V. Stalin returned to Baku after his escape from 
exile in Solvychegodsk. No. 7, the last issue, came out on August 27, 
1909. The editorial board of Bakinsky Proletary was closely connected 
with Proletary and Sotsial-Demokrat. p. 212 


“Trud (Labour)—the name of the united consumers’ co-operative 
Society organized in the beginning of 1908 by the workers of the city 
of Baku and the Baku oil districts and having about 1,200 members. 
It opened branches in the Balakhany, Bibi-Eibat, Zavokzalny and Cherny 
Gorod districts. In 1909 the co-operative society published a weekly 
journal called Trudovoi Golos (The Voice of Labour). The Bolsheviks 
took an active part in the work of this co-operative society. p. 215 


“The aim of the clubs “Znanie—Sila” (“Knowledge is Power”) and 
“Nauka” (“Science”) was to promote self-education among the oil 
industry workers. They organized general educational and technical 
classes, circles and lectures. They obtained their funds from membership 
dues and also from receipts from lectures and theatrical performances. 
The “Knowledge Is Power” club, which served the oil-field districts, was 


directed by Bolsheviks; the “Science” club was directed by Mecsas 
Pp. $ 


“The temperance congress was opened in St. Petersburg on Decem- 
ber 28, 1909, and lasted several days. Five hundred and ten delegates 
attended. The workers’ group numbered 43 delegates, of whom we 
Tepresented the Baku workers. Some of the workers’ delegates ae 
Arrested by the police immediately after the congress closed. P: 


7 Dasatskisi (The Beginning)-—a Georgian legal Menshevik newsp ae 
Published in Tiflis from March 4 to 30, 1908. P. 
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= An, N. and Kostrov—pseudonyms of Noah Jordania, the leader 
of the Georgian Liquidator Mensheviks. p. 218 


G. V. Plekhanov uttered these words in a speech he delivered at 
the International Socialist Congress in Paris in 1889. + p. 220 


© J. V. Stalins book On the Road to October appeared in two edi- 
tions, one in January and the other in May 1925. The articles and 
speeches published in that book are included in Vol. 3 of J. V. Stalin’s 
Works. The author finished the preface ın December 1924, but it was 
given in full only in the book On the Road to October. The greater 
part of the preface, under the general title The October Revolution and 
the Tactics of the Russian Communists, has appeared in all the editions 
of J. V. Stalin’s Problems of Leninism, as well as in various symposia 
and separate pamphlets. A part of the preface is given in Vol. 3 of 
J. V. Stalin’s Works as an author's note to the article “Against Federalism.” 


Ds 223 
“See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. Il, 
Moscow 1951, pp. 420-21. p. 250 


* Paul Lafargue, On the Morrow of the Revolution (see Works, Russ. 
ed., Vol. 1, 1925, pp. 329-30). p. 257 


A sy, I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism (see 
~ Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 22, p. 182). p. 263 


“The plenum of the Central Committee and Central Control Com- 
mission, C.P.S.U.(B.) heid April 16-23, 1929, discussed: 1) inner-Party 
affairs; 2) questions concerning the Sixteenth All-Union Party Conference; 
and 3) the purging of the Party. The plenum approved the resolution 
on inner-Party affairs which had been adopted by a joint meeting of the 
Political Bureau of the C.C. and the Presidium of the C.C.C. on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1929, and in a special resolution condemned the Right-oppor- 
tunist activities of Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky. The plenum approved 
and resolved to submit to the Sixteenth All-Union Party Conference the 
theses presented by the Political Bureau on a five-year plan for the 
development of the national economy, on ways and means of promoting 
agriculture and tax relief for the middle peasants, and on the results and 
immediate tasks of the fight against bureaucracy. It also decided to 
submit to the Sixteenth Party Conference theses, which it had approved 
in principle, on a purge of members and candidate members of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.). J. V. Stalin delivered a speech on “The Right Deviation 
in the C.P.S.U.(B.)” at the meeting of the plenum on April 22. (For 
the resolutions of the plenum of the C.C. and the C.C.C. of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.), see Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. Congresses, Conferences 
and Central Committee Plenums, Part II, 1953, pp. 429-47). p. 278 


“This refers to the sabotage activities of a counter-revolutionary 
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organisation of bourgeois expérts which had operated in Shakhty and 
other Donbas areas in 1923-28. p. 286 


~ The Sixth Congress of the Comintern was held in Moscow, July 17- 
September 1, 1928. It discussed a report on the activities of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Comintern and reports of the Executive Committee 
of the Young Communist International and of the International Control 
‘Commission, measures for combating the danger of imperialist wars, the 
programme of the Communist International, the revolutionary movement 
in the colonies and semi-colonies, the economic situation in the U.S.S.R. 
and the situation in the C.P.S.U.(B.), and endorsed the Rules of the 
Comintern. In its resolutions, the congress drew attention to the growth 
of the internal contradictions of capitalism, which were inevitably leading 
to a further shaking of the capitalist stabilisation and a sharp accentuation 
of the general crisis of capitalism. The congress defined the tasks of the 
Communist International springing from the new conditions of the work- 
ing-class struggle, and mobilised the Communist Parties to intensify the 
fight against the Right deviation, as the chief danger, and against concilia- 
tion towards it. The congress took note of the achievements of socialist 
construction in the U.S.S.R. and their importance in strengthening the 
revolutionary positions of the international proletariat, and called upon 
the working people of the whole world to defend the Soviet Union. 
J. V. Stalin took a leading part in the work of the congress. He was 
elected to the Presidium of the congress, to the Programme Commission 
and to the Political Commission set up to draft the theses on the inter- 
national situation and the tasks of the Communist International. p. 292 


“This refers to the plenum of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.), together with members of the Central Control Commission 
and Central Auditing Commission, which was held November 16-24, 
1928, p. 296 


“ Katheder-Socialism—a trend in bourgeois ideology, chiefly in bour- 
geois political economy, which arose in Germany in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and later became widespread in Britain, America and 
France. Its representatives were bourgeois-liberal professors who’ used 
their university chairs (Katheder means university chair) to combat 
Marxism and the developing revolutionary working-class movement, to 
slur over the contradictions of capitalism, and to preach class conciliation. 
The Katheder-Socialists denied the class, exploiting character of the 
bourgeois state and alleged that the latter was capable of perfecting capi- 
talism by means of social reforms. Referring to the Shimer represen- 
tatives of this trend, Engels wrote: “Our Katheder-Socialists ave Meyer 
been much more, theoretically, than slightly philanthropic vulgar poe 
mists, and now they have sunk to the level of simple aces Se 
Marck’s state socialism” (K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, cote ? , 
P. 499), In Russia, the bourgeois-liberal reformist ideas of 7 ae ns 
Socialists were preached by the legal Marxists. The Russian Menshevi 3 
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the opportunist parties of the Second International and the modern 
Right-wing Socialists also went over to the position of Katheder-Socialism, 
striving to subordinate the working-class movement to the interests of the 
bourgeoisie and preaching that capitalism would grow gradually and 
peacefully into socialism. p. 302 


* This refers to the plenum of the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.) held July 4-12, 
1928. p. 315 


© Youth International (Jugend Internationale)—a magazine, the organ 
of the International Union of Socialist Youth Organisations, published in 
Zurich from September 1915 to May 1918. From 1919 to 1941 it was 
the organ of the Executive Committee of the Young Communist Inter- 
national. (In 1925-28, it appeared under the title Communist Youth 
International.) p. 329 


"See Lenin Miscellany XIV, pp. 250-59. p. 333 


© Sbornik Sotsial-Demokrata (Symposium of Sotsial Demokrat) was 
published by the C.C., R.S.D.L.P. in 1916 under the personal direction 
of V. I. Lenin. Two numbers were issued: in October and December 
1916. p. 334 


= At the time of the Brest Peace (1918), Bukharin and the group 
of “Left” Communists he headed joined with Trotsky in waging a fierce 
struggle witnin the Party against Lenin, demanding the continuation of 
the war with the aim of exposing the young Soviet Republic, which still 
had no army, to the blows of German imperialism. At the trial of the 
anti-Soviet “Right-Trotskyist bloc” in 1938, it was established that Bukha- 
rin and the group of “Left” Communists headed by him had joined with 
Trotsky and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries in a secret counter-revo- 
lutionary conspiracy against the Soviet Government with the object of 
torpedoing the Brest Peace Treaty, arresting and assassinating V. I. Lenin, 
J. V. Stalin and Y. M. Sverdlov, and establishing a government of 
Bukharinites, Trotskyists and Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. p. 351 


% EKOSO of the R.S.F.S.R—Economic Council of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. p. 353 


The Sixteenth Conference of the C.P.S.U.(B.), which took place 
in Moscow, April 23-29, 1929, discussed a five-year plan of development 
of the national economy, ways and means of promoting agriculture and 
tax relief for the middle peasants, results and immediate tasks of the fight 
against bureaucracy, and the purge and verification of members and 
candidate members of the C.P.S.U.(B.). The first five-year plan was the 
chief question discussed by the conference. It rejected the “minimum” 
variant of the five-year plan advocated by the Right capitulators and 
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adopted an “optimal” variant, to be obligatory under all circumstances. 
The conference condemned the Right deviation as representing a complete 
rejection of the Party’s Leninist policy and an outright adoption of the 
position of the kulaks, and it called upon the Party to deliver a crushing 
blow to the Right deviation, as the chief danger at that period, and also 
to conciliatory attitudes.towards deviations from the Leninist line. V. M. 
Molotoy reported to the conference on the April plenum of the C.C. 
and C.C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.) and on the speech delivered at that meeting by 
J. V. Stalin on “The Right Deviation in the C.P.S.U.(B.)” (see pp. 1-113 
in this volume). The conference unanimously passed a resolution on 
“Inner-Party Affairs” and adopted an appeal to all workers and labouring 
peasants of the Soviet Union for full development of socialist emulation. 
(For the resolutions of the Sixteenth Conference, see Resolutions and 
Decisions of C.P.S.U. Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee 
Pienums, Part II, 1953, pp. 448-99.) p. 356 


“The Fourteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) took place in 
Moscow, December 18-31, 1925. The congress discussed the political 
‘and organisational reports of the Central Committee; the reports of the 
Auditing Commission, of the Central Control Commission and of the 
representatives of the R.C.P.(B.) on the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern; and also reports on: the work of the trade unions; the work 
of the Young Communist League; revision of the Party Rules, etc. The 
congress fully approved the political and organisational line of the Central 
Committee, indicated the further path of struggle for the victory of socia- 
lism, endorsed the Party’s general line for the socialist industrialisation 
of the country, rejected the defeatist plans of the oppositionists and in- 
‘structed the Central Committee resolutely to combat all attempts to under- 
mine the unity of the Party. The Fourteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.) has taken its place in the history of the Party as the Industrialisation: 
‘Congress. The key-note of this congress was the struggle against the 
“new opposition,” which denied the possibility of building socialism in 
the U.S.S.R. By decision of the Fourteenth Congress, the Party adopted 
the name of Communist Party of the Soviet Union  (Bolsheviks)— 
‘C.P.S.U.(B.). (Concerning the Fourteenth Congress of the CP.S.U.(B.) 
See History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks). 
Short Course, Moscow 1952, pp. 423-28.) p. 358 


"This refers to the conference held in Locarno (Switzerland), 
October 5-16, 1925, at which Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Poland, Grachoslbvalia and Germany were represented. (Concerning the 
Locarno Conference see pp. 279-80 in this volume.) p. 365 


SIn Genoa (Italy), April 10-May 19, 1922, an international eco- 
nomic conference was held in which Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Japan and other capitalist states, on the one hand, and Soviet Russia, 
On the other, took part. The Genoa Conference was called for the pur- 
Pose of determining the relations between the capitalist world and Soviet 
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Russia. At the opening of the conference the Soviet delegation submitted 
an extensive programme for the rehabilitation of Europe and also a 
scheme for universal disarmament. The conference did not accept the 
Soviet delegation’s proposals. 

On December 2, 1922, the Soviet Government convened in Moscow 
a conference of representatives of the neighbouring Western states (Estonia, 
Finland, Latvia, Poland and Lithuania), at which it submitted for discus- 
sion a plan for proportional reduction of armaments. On December 27, 
1922, the Tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, in an appeal “To All 
the Peoples of the World,” reaffirmed the Soviet Government’s peace 
policy and called upon the working people all over the world to support 
this policy. In February 1924, at the Naval Conference held in Rome, 
the Soviet representative submitted concrete proposals for reducing naval 
armaments. p. 372 


”This refers to the general and commercial treaties between Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. signed in London on August 8, 1924, by repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Government and of the MacDonald Labour 
Government. The British Conservative Government, which came into 
office in Britain in November 1924, refused to ratify those treaties. p. 379 


1 The decree of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee of 
Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies annulling the state 
debts of the tsarist government was adopted on January 21, 1918. p. 379 


‘This refers to the Conservative Baldwin-Austen Chamberlain. 
Government that came into power in November 1924 in place of the 
MacDonald Labour Government. p. 38] 


2 Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn (Economic Life), a daily newspaper, organ 
‘of the economic and financial People’s Commissariats and institutions 
of the R.S.F.S.R. and U.S.S.R. (Supreme Council of National Economy, 
Council of Labour and Defence, the State Planning Commission, the 
State Bank, the People’s Commissariat of Finance, and others); published 
from November 1918 to November 1937. p. 385 


13 This refers to V. I. Lenin’s works: “Left-Wing” Childishness and 
Petty-Bourgeois Mentality (Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 27, pp. 291-319), 
Report on the Tax in Kind Delivered at a Meeting of Secretaries and 
Responsible Representatives of R.C.P.(B.) Units of the City of Moscow 
and of the Moscow Gubernia on April 9, 1921, and The Tax in Kind 
(Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 32, pp. 262-76, 308-43), and Five Years of 
the Russian Revolution and the Prospects of the World Revolution (Report 
delivered at the Fourth Congress of the Comintern on November 13, 
1922) (Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 33, pp. 380-94). p. 389 


% See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U.(B.) Congresses, Con- 
ferences and Centrai Committee Plenums, Part I, 1941, p. 566. p. 395 
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1 See V. I. Lenin’s “Preliminary Draft of Theses on the Agrarian 
‘Questions (For the Second Congress of the Communist International)” 
(Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 31, pp. 129-41). p. 403 


"™ See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 29, pp. 124-25. p. 405 
“This refers to the resolution adopted by the plenum of the Central 
Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) (October 3-10, 1925) on V. M. Molotoy’s 
report on “The Party's Work among the Rural Poor” (see Resolutions 
and Decisions of C.P.S.U.(B.) Congresses, Conferences and Central Com- 
mittee Plenums, Part Il, 1941, pp. 38-41). p. 408 
™See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ. ed., Vol. 6, pp. 325-92. p- 408 


™ Bednota (The Poor), a daily newspaper, organ of the Central 


‘Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), published from March 1918 to January 


1931. p. 432 


1 Leningradskaya Pravda (Leningrad Truth), a daily newspaper, 


‘organ of the Leningrad Regional and City Committees of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 


and Leningrad Regional and City Soviets of Working People’s Deputies; 


‘Started publication in 1918 under the title of Petrogradskaya Pravda. In 


1924 it was renamed Leningradskaya Pravda. At the end of 1925, Lenin- 
gradskaya Pravda, the organ of the North-Western Regional Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.), the Leningrad Gubernia Party 
Committee, the Leningrad Gubernia Council of Trade Unions, and the 
Regional Economic Conference, was utilised by the “new opposition” for 
its factional anti-Party aims. p. 444 
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